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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
HOLKHAM VENUS | 


OTTO BRENDEL 


HE painting, Venus and the Luteplayer (Holk- 

ham Venus), in the Metropolitan Museum, aside 

from the much discussed question of its origin 
presents a remarkable problem of iconography. It was 
recently pointed out that the Tintoretto workshop — in 
the words of Joachim von Sandrart, “Jacopo Tintoretto 
the Younger” — produced a representation of the same 
theme.’ The discussion of Titian’s authorship was thereby 
revived; however, the question of content remains. This 
might be a suitable moment to reconsider the peculiar sub- 
ject matter that the Holkham Venus (Fig. 1) is known to 
share with several more or less closely related paintings. 
Indeed, this subject matter forms a problem by itself. 

A brief examination of the painting in New York will 
make the problem evident. A nude woman is represented 
reclining to the right in the foreground, on a kind of bed 
or sofa. This piece of furniture is not shown very clearly, 
but apparently it is covered with white linen, over which a 
more costly velvet cloak is laid. The lady rests on the 
cloak. At the foot of the bed a seated cavalier wears rich 
contemporary dress of doublet and trunk hose. He has a 
small toque on his head and a broad dark scarf laid across 
his left shoulder. We see him from the back, his face ap- 
pearing in profile, because he turns around to look intently 
at the reclining figure. At the same time he plays a lute. 
Behind the two figures a low wall, like the parapet of a 
balcony, crosses the picture from one side to the other. 
The curtain above, at the right side, forms a dark foil to the 
lady’s shoulders and face. Curtain and wall constitute a 
strong compositional device separating foreground and 
background. Behind the wall, an open landscape extends 
back into the distance. 

If the Holkham Venus is viewed together with the other 
existing variants of this scene, it will at once appear that the 


1. E. Tietze-Conrat, “The Holkham Venus in the Metropolitan 
Museum,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 266 ff., identifies this 
picture which was once owned by Sandrart, as the Holkham Venus 
now in New York. Cf. Letter by H. B. Wehle, arr BULLETIN, 
XXVII, 1945, pp. 82 ff., and reply by E. Tietze-Conrat, loc. cit., 
p. 83. Earlier discussions of the Holkham Venus are listed in von 
Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem Lautenspieler,” Pantheon, x, 
1932, pp. 273 ff. See especially G. M. Richter, “Titian’s Venus and 
the Lute Player,” The Burlington Magazine, LIX, 1931, pp. 53 ff. 


above description, though not complete, names what might 
be called the invariable elements of a much repeated com- 
position. At the same time it is clear that the works in 
question must be divided into two groups. Aside from the 
variables, to be mentioned later, one obvious difference 
must be stated among those elements that otherwise prove 
constant. In the paintings of one group, which includes the 
Holkham Venus, the cavalier plays a lute. In those of the 
other group, formed mainly of the two paintings at Madrid 
and the one in Berlin,” the courtier is represented in similar 
position and appearance, but playing an organ. We deal 
with a “Venus and Luteplayer” in the first, a “Venus and 
Organplayer” in the second group (Figs. 2, 3, 4). 

Notwithstanding this difference, the basic similarities 
remain. Neither as compositions nor from the point of view 
of iconography must the two groups be separated. Regard- 
less of the ultimate verdict upon Titian’s actual share in 
the single paintings,* a common origin must be assumed for 
the compositional scheme of all these works. The same 
statement applies to their content. The idea of music so 
much predominates in the two groups of paintings just de- 
scribed, that the two instruments, lute and organ, appear 
merely as two exchangeable, visible symbols of music. 
That is to say this composition, when it first appears among 
the works of Titian or in his immediate surroundings, be- 
gins its famed career through Renaissance and later art, by 
representing a reclining Venus in the company of a musi- 
cian. 

2. Madrid, Prado Nos. 420, 421. Illustration of the latter paint- 
ing in O. Fischel, Tizéan, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1906, p. 193. For 
Prado No. 420 and the painting in Berlin, cf. H. Tietze, Titian, 
Vienna, 1937, pls. 181, 182; von Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem 
Lautenspieler,” p. 277, n. 1. 

3. A variant of the Holkham Venus, of seventeenth century ori- 
gin, in the Gallery of Dresden, No. 177: von Hadeln, of. cit., 
p. 276, n. 2; cf. G. M. Richter, of. cit., p. 54 and n. 2. The photo- 
graph in the Metropolitan Museum mentioned in Wehle, ArT BUL- 
LETIN, XXVII, 1945, p. 82, represents this painting. As to the preser- 
vation of the two paintings in Madrid, both workshop products, 
and the possible extent of Titian’s own share in their execution, 
cf. below, n. 10 and the remarks of O. Fischel, W. Suida, and 
H. Tietze in their respective books on Titian; especially Fischel 
(citing Gronau) : Tizian, pp. 222 and 227, and H. Tietze, Titian, 
p. 331. The paintings in Berlin, and Madrid, Prado No, 421, are 
signed: Titianus F. 
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This is not a common theme of Renaissance painting. 
In a general way, it is reminiscent of Giorgione’s Concert 
Chambpétre, itself inadequately explained. But needless to 
say, the two works are by no means alike. ‘The comparison 
proves nothing but reminds us that poetical imagery of this 
kind formed part of the pictorial tradition from the early 
sixteenth century, especially at Venice. This allowed the 
painter great freedom in the choice of subject matter and a 
peculiar mixture of imaginary and real elements. Allegories 
and fantasies were painted before and by others, but sel- 
dom did they penetrate so far into the realm of apparent 
reality, or move so freely in a world of natural experiences. 
To ask for a hidden meaning behind the natural appear- 
ance does not mean that we debase these works to puzzle 
pictures, which indeed they are not. It is obvious that their 
original meaning, now often lost to us, must in each in- 
stance have been comprehensive, permeating the entire 
mood and fundamental context of the composition, rather 
than having to be “spelled out” from single symbols. It is 
true that hieroglyphic elements are sometimes to be found 
in these paintings. Indeed they often strike the observer, 
when he notices them, as reminders of underlying meaning. 
But of greater importance is the inclusive question as to 
what concatenation of ideas gave rise to such an exceptional 
composition; what implicit thought caused so unexpected 
an association of images in this setting of apparent reality. 

The critic must apply a sense of practical reality in order 
to formulate this question properly. Only if judged by 
standards of ordinary reality will the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the painted scene be vividly enough experienced. As 
an instance to the contrary, the description published in 
1898, by H. Knackfuss, of the picture in Madrid, Prado 
No. 420, may be quoted: “. . . Portrat eines jungen 
Weibes, das sich einem vornehmen Herren zu eigen ge- 
geben hat, und dieser Herr zeigt sich im Bilde, wie er die 
Geliebte mit Musik unterhalt, wahrend er ihre Reize be- 
wundert. . . .”* This explanation will not satisfy. For 
one thing, the young nobleman does not seem to entertain 
the lady at all well, because in this as in the other versions 
of the composition, there is no apparent sign of mutual un- 
derstanding between the two main characters. The lady 
simply pays no attention, and it is doubtful that she even 
hears the music which, one feels, is not played for her ears. 
The painted image forms one world; the realm of ordinary 
human occurrences, another. More likely than not, contra- 
dictions appear, if one attempts to interpret this representa- 


4. H. Knackfuss, Tizian, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1898, p. 108. 
In “Die ‘Venus mit dem Orgelspieler? von Tizian im Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum,” Amitliche Berichte aus den kéniglichen K unst- 
sammlungen, XXXIX, 1917-18, p. 98, W. Bode gives the same 
explanation. It apparently originated in J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle, The Life and Times of Titian, 11, London, 1881, 
p. 157. G. M. Richter, of. cit., p. 59, though more apprehensive 
of the allegorical nature of these compositions, follows a similar 
line of reasoning. 


tion as being “real,” in the sense that a genre scene is “real.” 
The same description continues, assuming without evidence 
that the young courtier has momentarily stopped playing: 
“eben wendet er sich, das Spiel unterbrechend, nach seiner 
Schénen um; vielleicht stért ihn das dunkelgoldfarbige 
Hiindchen, das zu seiner Herrin hinaufspringt. . . .” Ob- 
viously this line of reasoning leads only to trivialities; it 
really is inconsistent with the represented facts. The musi- 
cal lover irritated by the little dog is hardly an acceptable 
idea. Moreover, other versions of the picture add a little 
winged love god near the lady. The mere fact that a nude 
is shown does not make her a Venus, but the presence of 
her offspring, Cupid, does. Therefore, a further inconsist- 
ency appears in this unusual scene: a sixteenth-century Ital- 
ian milieu plausibly depicted even in the faddish, fashion- 
able details of dress and implements, includes a goddess of 
ancient mythology (Fig. 2). 

Earlier references to one or another of these paintings 
prove not much more helpful. In the style of inventories, 
they state the obvious subject of the representations, re- 
maining silent as to their significance. Thus the Cambridge 
version of the Holkham Venus is described in the inventory 
of the collection of Rudolf II as a “nackend Weib mit 
einem lautenschlager.”® Other documents correctly iden- 
tify the reclining Venus: “‘un quadro in tela d’una Venere 
in sul letto con un organista di Titian” was offered to Ru- 
dolf II, who declined it.° The painting once in the posses- 
sion of Sandrart likewise was said by its owner to show “a 
Venus” in the company of a luteplayer, together with other 
familiar items.’ Such descriptions, however, do not explain 
the composition: there is no inherent sense in the combina- 
tion of “Venus and an organplayer.” Yet one cannot help 

5. Von Hadeln, of. cit., p. 276. Cf. E. Tietze-Conrat, “The 
Holkham Venus . . .,” p. 266, n. 6. 


6. Von Hadeln, of. cit., p. 276, n. 1. Complete transcription, 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, vil, 1888, 
Reg. p. L1, No. 4656; cf. No. 4661: inventory notes of July 24 
and December 23, 1600. This was the canvas painted for Gran- 
vella, probably identical with Madrid, Prado No. 421; cf. above, 
n. 2. The other variant in Madrid, Prado No. 420, seems to be the 
one painted for Francesco Assonica. In it, Cupid is omitted. Conse- 
quently the reclining lady is not characterized as Venus, and 
Ridolfi was right in describing her merely as a “femina al natu- 
rale, 4 canto alla quale, stauasi un giouinetto suonando l’organo”; 
C. Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell arte, ed. D. von Hadeln, Berlin, 1914- 
24, 1, p. 194. 

7. E. Tietze-Conrat, “The Holkham Venus . . .,” p. 266, and 
ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, p. 83; H. B. Wehle, idid., p. $2. No 
doubt this painting represented the same composition as the Holk- 
ham Venus. The fact that Sandrart’s description states the wreath 
held by Cupid to be of laurel remains puzzling, however. This 
plant does not usually go with the goddess of love whose common 
attributes are rose and myrtle: see Boccaccio, Genealogia ed. Bas- 
sano, Venice, 1547, p. 57 v. At least the first-named flower seems 
actually recognizable in the wreath above the head of the Holk- 
ham Venus. What caused the substitution, instead, of laurel? Or if 
a mistake was made, who made it: Sandrart whom we must as- 
sume to be quite familiar with such commonplace, mythological 
symbols, or the painter “Jacopo Tintoretto the Younger”? 
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thinking a meaning must originally have attached to the 
combination: if ever a painted allegory left the studio of 
Titian, this must be one. 

Titian’s works leave no doubt that he painted allegories, 
although the fact was often disregarded. Only twenty 
years ago it might have been overlooked or denied by 
many.* How Titian himself referred to such subjects still 
remains an unanswered question. Certain categories of sub- 
ject matter are often mentioned in his letters and in no un- 
certain terms. The one occurring most frequently is the 
portrait (ritratto). Indeed, examples of our composition 
might be so classified. The organplayer in the Berlin picture 
resembles the portraits of Philip II.° That the organplayer 
in the painting in Madrid, Prado No. 420, resembles Otta- 
vio Farnese has been considered possible.’® But no “Venus 
and Musician” painting would be sufficiently described in 
terms of a portrait alone, even though some might be found 
to include portraits. Nor is it possible to regard these com- 
positions as mythological, another category clearly men- 
tioned in the letters of ‘Titian. Such subjects he sometimes 
calls poesie; one can see that what he means by poesia is a 
mythological story like “Europa on the Bull,” “Diana sur- 
prised by Actaeon,” and others.’ Biblical stories, on the 
other hand, are history: the “Last Supper” of 1564 is 
quoted by him as an example of “materia historica di deuo- 
tione,” of which His Catholic Majesty, Philip II, might 
like to own a specimen by the master’s hand.** These gen- 
eral designations are perfectly understandable, but it is diffi- 
cult among them to find a place for compositions like the 
Venus with the organplayer, or luteplayer, which are 
neither simple portraits, nor mythological or Biblical sub- 
jects. Are we to understand that works of this kind are in- 
cluded among the somewhat vaguely quoted “molte pit- 


8. Allegorical paintings of Titian: fundamental investigations 
by E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 
173 ff.; Studies in Iconology (here quoted Iconology), New York, 
1939, pp. 150 ff. 

g. W. Bode, of. cit., p. 97; cf. H. Tietze, Titian, p. 318. 

10. H. Knackfuss, Tizian, p. 108. Cf. W. Bode, of. cit., p. 97. 
The physiognomy of the courtier in this painting differs from all 
the other versions; it might render an individual portrait. But the 
alleged similarity with Ottavio Farnese as he appears in the group 
portrait at Naples is not sufficient to warrant identification; cf. 
detail of the Naples painting, H. Tietze, of. cét., p. 174. On the 
other hand the execution of the portrait in Madrid, No. 420, 
seems inferior to the painting at Naples; the possibility of a sub- 
sequent restoration must be considered. Cf. H. B. Wehle, “Titian’s 
Venus from Holkham,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, XXX1, 1936, p. 186; J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, of. 
cit., 11, pp. 158 ff., footnote. 

11. For instance, Titian’s letter to Philip II, June 19, 1559; 
reprinted in A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 1X, part 111, 
Milan, 1928, p. 164. 


12. Letter to Philip II, July 28, 1563; cf. Venturi, op. cit., 
p. 171. Ridolfi’s statement regarding Domenico Tintoretto im- 
plies the same distinction: “espresse molte historie, poesie e morali 
soggetti. . . .” C. Ridolfi, op. cit., u, p. 262; cf. E. Tietze- 
-)” p. 269, n. 23. 


Conrat, “The Holkham Venus. . 


ture di favolosa invenzione” which in the last-named letter 
are contrasted with the “materia historica di deuotione”? 
Mantegna, apparently using less accurate language, spoke 
of his own picture Comus as a storia. Otherwise, kindred 
subjects like Lorenzo Costa’s Triumph of Poetry, or at least 
the written programs on which such compositions were 
based, passed as famtasi:’* at the Mantuan court. “Favo- 
losa” may not be the word for it, but Titian’s “Venus and 
Musician” composition certainly renders a freely “in- 
vented” subject, not one of traditional mythology or Bibli- 
cal history: its allegorical character can be sensed.** What is 
more, the allegory can probably be stated distinctly. 

It will be noticed that in all extant examples of this com- 
position, the real focus of action and, in a way, the most 
original motif is found in the posture of the musician. No 
other version renders this motif more impressively than the 
Berlin picture, where the look of the organplayer is so in- 
tensely concentrated, and at the same time abstracted and 
devoted. But the motif is present in all versions; it obvi- 
ously forms one of the constituent ideas and perhaps the 
most suggestive one, of the entire composition. One has no 
difficulty in interpreting this figure, for instance, in the 
Berlin version. As an experienced musician might do, the 
man turns his eyes away from the keyboard, and seems to 
entrust to his searching fingers the music that he plays. 
The music flows as if without his effort; at the same time 
the player hears the music and sees the reclining goddess. 

A passage from Ficino seems to throw light on the 


meaning of these activities, or rather on their peculiar com- 
bination. It reads: 


[Questa bellezza] . con la Mente, col vedere, con 
Pudire la conosciamo: Adunque con questi tre la possiamo fruire. 
Con gli altri sensi non la bellezza, la quale desidera amore, ma 
piu tosto qualche altra cosa, che fa bisogno al corpo, possediamo. 
Con questi tre adunque la bellezza cercheremo, etc.1* 


This passage was written long before the Holkham 
Venus or any of the related compositions could have origi- 
nated, but it can be considered the basic statement of a 
theory that in Italian Neoplatonism assumed the impor- 
tance and frequency of a doctrine. Its subject is the cogni- 


13. Letter of 1506, A. Mantegna to the Marchesa Isabella. The 
term fantasia occurs frequently in the correspondence of Isabella; 
see the letter by Messer A. G. Bentivoglio, of December 1, 1504. 
J. Cartwright, Isabella d’Este, 1, New York, 1923, p. 364; pp. 
373 ff. 

14. Actually the statement which occurs in A. Venturi’s descrip- 
tion of the Madrid paintings is not far from the truth, of. cit., 
p- 315: “al Suonatore, con le mani sulla tastiera, si volge e vede la 
personificanzione dell’ armonia in Venere,” etc. Cf. G. M. Richter, 
above, n. 4. 

15. Marsilio Ficino, Sopra amore over’ convito di Platone, 
Florence, 1544, p. 20. The “beauty which Amor desires” of 
course refers to the often repeated definition which Ficino gives of 
love as a “fruendae pulchritudinis desiderium,” Opera, Basel, 
1561, p. 1322. 
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tion of beauty. The topic held a special attraction for Ren- 
aissance minds, because in no other human experience do 
spirit and matter seem so intimately joined, are the sensu- 
ous and the intellectual faculties so intricately combined. 
Beauty is a category of judgment, like goodness or justice, 
yet, unlike the latter, it is not only derived from abstract 
notions of the mind but from sensory data as well. It is 
evident that such a concept affects vital interests of the 
Italian Renaissance, which so much insists on exploiting to 
the limit the natural faculties of man. Human experiences 
are rooted in the world of the senses, but Renaissance think- 
‘ing generally holds that through his rational soul man also 
partakes of the divine mind. Hence arises the assertion that 
beauty can be recognized on two different levels, one 
earthly, the other divine. This speculative philosophy at 
times indeed leads to a distinction between two kinds of 
beauty, according to the common Neoplatonic differentia- 
tion between two — or more — kinds of love: an earthly 
and a heavenly beauty.*® Therefore considerable psycho- 
logical and metaphysical interest attaches to the sensations 
and intuitions involved in the cognition of beauty. Not all 
senses are equally suited to this subtle task. Only the eye 
and the ear afford us experiences in which the actions of the 
mind and of the senses are so curiously wedded: that is, the 
concept of beauty derives from forms seen or heard, to 
which it is proper. For in the elements of form and their 
complex relationships the mind recognizes that which is 
beautiful. Compared to this unique experience, the other 
senses are relatively subordinate though necessary tools of 
useful, pleasurable, or painful sensations. 

This theory consequently tends to establish an order of 
precedence, a kind of hierarchy among the senses, in which 
extraordinary emphasis is laid on vision and hearing, but 
especially on the former. These two are held to be the 
finest and most sensitive instruments through which the 
spirit, nervously acting and reacting, continually maintains 
its contact with the material world. As Ficino stated the 
case in a somewhat different context: “L’amore come di- 
cemmo, piglia origine dal vedere: il vedere e posto in mezzo 
tra la mente e il tatto.””** 


16. For a comprehensive summary on Ficino’s philosophy and 
earlier literature on the subject, see P. O. Kristeller, The Philoso- 
phy of M. Ficino, New York, 1943; Ficino’s aesthetics, ébid., 
pp. 265 ff. Cf. E. Panofsky, Iconology, pp. 130 ff. 

17. M. Ficino, Sopra Pamore . . ., p. 161. A high evaluation 
of sight as the supreme sense is implied by the philosophy of Plato 
with its stress on “vision”; for instance in Phaedrus, 247 C. ff., 
where the souls “see” the aboriginal images, ideas, in their supra- 
mundane places. But Ficino and the Italian Neoplatonists are more 
explicit on this subject. Actually the theory of vision and hearing, 
as the higher senses, more likely was inspired not by Plato but by 
late classical, Neoplatonic literature. The distinction between the 
“hearing and seeing approach to (purely intelligible) beauty, to- 
gether with most of the arguments used by Ficino, already occurs 
in Plotinus, Ennead, 1, 3: beauty which is the visible and audible, 
respectively, manifestation of the properly abstract and unified, 
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References to this theory are frequent in Renaissance 
literature, both in philosophical writing proper and the 
more popularizing treatises or dialogues on love and similar 
topics, for which the contemporary public displayed such 
lively interest.** A truly exhaustive exposition of the “hier- 
archy of the senses,” with many interesting details, is found 
in the Dialoghi d’amore by Leone Ebreo*® who, in turn, 
continued the Neoplatonism of the Florentines, Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola. The statements here most pertinent 
appear in the third dialogue: 


Ne gl’oggetti di tutti j sensi esteriori si trouano cose buone, 
utili, temperate, e dilettabili, ma gratia che diletti, e muoua 
l’anima a proprio amore (qual si chiama bellezza) non si troua ne 
gl’oggetti de li tre sensi materiali, che sono il gusto, l’ordore, e 
il tatto, ma solamente ne gl’oggetti de due sensi spirituali uiso, 
e audito, etc.*° 


Cardinal Bembo and Count Baldesar Castiglione bring 
us closer to the personal environment of Titian. In the 
writings of both men the theory of the hierarchy of the 
senses can be traced, expressed in more simplified terms but 
also with increasing elegance. Bembo, in his Asolant, has 
this to say: 


E adunque il buono amore disio di bellezza tale, quale tu uedi, 
e d’animo parimente e di corpo; e allei, si come a suo uero og- 
getto, batte e distende le sue ali per andare: al qual uolo egli due 
finestre ha; l’una che a quella dell’ animo lo manda, e questa é 
Pudire; l’altra, che a quella del corpo lo porta, e questa é il 
uedere. Percio che si come per le forme, che agli occhi si mani- 
festano, quanta é la bellezza del corpo, conosciamo; cosi con le 
uoci, che gli orecchi riceuono, quanta quella dell’ animo sia, 
comprendiamo. . 


Clearly this passage implies the common definition that love 
is a desire for beauty. The presence of beauty is signalized 
by the stir that it causes in the soul. But the metaphor of the 
two windows, added by Bembo, introduces a novel thought. 


highest goodness, forms the true object of both the »ousikés and 
the vrotikds, Each pursues it in his own way, according to his na- 
tive gift and inclination, through hearing or vision. Cf. H. F. 
Miiller, Plotinische Studien, Hermes, Lu, 1917, pp. 64 ff. See also 
Plato, Hippias Major, 298 A. 

18. For this literature generally, see N. A. Robb, Neo-Platonism 
of the Italian Renaissance, London, 1935, pp. 176 ff. Cf. Panofsky, 
Iconology, pp. 145 ff. 


19. Leone Ebreo, Dialoghi d’amore, ed. C. Gebhardt, Heidel- 
berg, 1929; reprint of the first edition, Rome, 1535. Cf. especially 
Dialogo 1, pp. 300 ff.; 111, p. 6v and pp. g ff.; vision, the su- 
preme sense. 


20. Dialogo 111, p. 37v. The whole passage deserves to be 
read. “Grace that delights” and causes “true love,” is beauty: it is 
the reflection of heavenly beauty in material forms, Therefore 
“grace” in ordinary human experience is perceived through the 
senses but actually moves the mind to the contemplation of “beauty 
itself.” On p. 38, the “objects” of the two senses are further speci- 
fied. Objects of vision: “belle forme, e figure, e belle pitture, 
e bell’ ordine delle parti fra se stesse al tutto,” etc. Objects of 
hearing: “bella oratione, bella uoce, bel parlare, bel canto, bella 
musica,” etc. 
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Amor has wings; through the window of the ear he com- 
municates with the beauty “of the soul” and through the 
eye with the beauty “of the body.” In the lines preceding 
the passage quoted, Bembo makes it quite clear that he 
speaks of beauty in the sense of gratia, and that this is found 
in bodies as well as souls. In both ways it arouses the “good” 
love. That is to say, Bembo simplifies the Neoplatonic the- 
ory by omitting reference to the two levels of beauty: the 
material and the immaterial. He distinguishes between 
beauty “of the body” and “of the soul,” but there is no 
statement that one is inferior to the other. The only differ- 
ence is in the manner in which both are perceived. This 
interpretation does not really change the Neoplatonic 
concept, because both visual and aural sensations are neces- 
sarily on the corporeal level. A slight inconsistency may, 
however, be found in the equation of aural beauty with 
“beauty of the soul,” as presumed by Bembo.” 

At any rate Castiglione, who otherwise joins the testi- 
mony of the Asolani, leaves out the metaphor of the two 
windows. He makes the same distinction between sight and 
hearing, regarding their respective functions in the percep- 
tion of beauty. Not without good reason does he put his 
statements on this matter in the mouth of Bembo himself. 
But he avoids calling “beauty of the soul” the object of 
aural delight. Less theoretical than the Florentines, and 
less exacting in his philosophical effort, Castiglione turns 
his subtle topic into a panegyric of beauty, as found in the 
imaginary person of an admired lady, her looks, and her 
voice. Vision is here indeed stressed as the sense of which 
“beauty is the very object.” But more than before, that 
beauty is realized as an attribute of “the beloved,” and 
when the courtier indulges in the delights of hearing, he is 
advised to enjoy, not music in general, but the harmony of 
her music. In this Venetian version, the trend is toward 
the sensuous experience, the personal, and the romantic. 
This is the relevant passage in the Cortigiano: 


[The courtier] must consider that just as one cannot hear 
with the palate or smell with the ears, so too can beauty in no 
wise be enjoyed, nor can the desire which it excites in our minds 
be satisfied, by means of touch, but by that sense of which this 
beauty is the very object, namely, the power of vision. 

Therefore, let him shun the blind judgement of sense, and 


21. Gli Asolani di Messer Pietro Bembo, Venice, 1515 (copy of 
the first edition, Venice, 1505), p. 107; cf. above, n. 15. To claim 
a superiority of the ear over the eye hardly is the intention of this 
passage; but see Panofsky, Iconology, p. 148, n. 69. Beauty of the 
body is naturally conceived through the eye which sees “forms.” 
The beauty of the soul which dwells in the “voices,” apparently 
of other persons, probably by Bembo was thought to be moral, 
rather than musical. No reference to music is recognizable in his 
wording. However, the point is that both “beauties,” true as- 
pects of beauty both, are perceived only through the higher senses, 
ear and eye. The contrast to the other, “material” senses is stated 
subsequently, pp. 107v ff.: “Tutto quello, che é da gli amanti con 
gli altri sensi cercato fuori di cio, che per sostegno della uita si 
procaccia, non é buono amore; ma é maluagio,” etc. 


with his eyes enjoy the splendour of his lady, her grace, her 
amorous sparkle, the laughs, the ways and the other pleasant 
ornaments of her beauty. Likewise with his hearing let him 
enjoy the sweetness of her voice, the concord of her words, the 
harmony of her music (if his beloved be a musician). Thus he 
will feed his soul on sweetest food by means of these two 
senses. . 


The literary testimonies assembled will sufficiently show 
the close concordance between the idea expressed in these 
texts, and the theme of the paintings. Accordingly it is 
here claimed that the latter illustrate, if anything, perhaps 
not so much a single literary passage, as an argument. All 
our quotations profess it: beauty, by essence immaterial, 
yet may adhere to the world of matter and in it may be 
perceived by the cognitive mind through vision and hear- 
ing. In the painted compositions, we interpret the music 
player as the only real actor; the rest is but the object of 
his perception. His rich and dainty dress denotes the cour- 
tier. While he plays, he hears and sees alike; and if to the 
question what he hears and sees, the answer of Renaissance 
philosophy is accepted, we would say that it is the beauty of 
things visible and audible. Venus, consequently, would 
stand for beauty. Nothing seems more natural, not only 
because in mythology, and especially in the Renaissance 
concept of ancient mythology, this goddess invariably is the 
impersonation of love and beauty; but also, more specifi- 
cally, because Titian had earlier used the image of the 
nude Venus where pure beauty (i.e. unveiled) was to be 
represented: in the Borghese picture, commonly called 
Sacred and Profane Love.** Indeed the compositions repre- 
senting Venus with a musician deal with a quite similar 
topic insofar as they, also, allude to two forms of beauty; 
not the delta ornata and belta disornata of the Borghese 
picture, but rather, in the words of Leone, “‘le due bellezze 
corporee,” that is, beauty seen and heard.** Music, of 
course, is the audible form of beauty; but is it coincidence 
only, or an actual reminiscence of Castiglione’s book, that 
the musician is so definitely and almost realistically depicted 
as a courtier, in some instances to the point, perhaps, of an 
individual portrait? Another passage of the same dialogue 
raises the question of the proper time for enjoying the “vari- 
ous kinds of music,” and here is the answer: “‘Above all it 
is fitting where ladies are present, because their aspect fills 
the listener’s heart with sweetness, renders it more sensi- 
tive to the tenderness of music, and quickens the musician’s 
soul.”*° In this reply, the stress is on a combined sensation 


22. Count Baldesar Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier 
(First edition, Venice, 1528), transl. by L. E. Opdycke, New York, 
1903, p. 298. The argument that the palate cannot hear, etc., was 
taken over from Bembo; cf. the preceding note. 

23. See Panofsky, Iconology, pp. 152 ff. 


24. Leone Ebreo, Dialogo 111, p. 108, “le due bellezze cor- 
poree, quella che s’ acquista per il uedere, e quella che s’ acquista 
per audito.” 


25. B. Castiglione, of. cit., p. 89. 
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of seeing and hearing; the motivation is psychological 
rather than philosophical, but the imagined condition of the 
musician, if visualized, would naturally result in a figure 
similar to the courtier of our paintings. Possibly these pic- 
torial compositions should be counted among the numerous 
after-effects of Castiglione’s book. At any rate the thought 
that they convey, or to which they owe their origin, can 
now be located in Titian’s own world. As long as so little 
is known in detail about the genesis of the single paintings, 
it is, of course, futile to ask with whom the underlying 
fantasia actually orginated, that is, whether it was the paint- 
er’s own or drafted by some patron. Both alternatives seem 
possible. A theory that gives so high a preference to the 
nervous perceptions of the eye, might well please Titian. 

With the common theme of these compositions estab- 
lished, the time has come for a brief analysis of the varia- 
tions found in the single paintings.”° 


Group A. Venus and Luteplayer 


1. Holkham Venus. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Luteplayer seated at the foot of the bed or couch; dress as 
described above, p. 65. Behind Venus a winged Cupid, 
putting a wreath on her head. Her left hand holds a flute; 
beside her, leaning against the bed, a large stringed instru- 
ment similar to a modern cello (viola da gamba). On the 
balustrade between her and the luteplayer, white sheet of 
paper (Fig. 1). 
The landscape at the left side is hilly, with high mountains 
in the background. At the foot of the hills, a brightly painted 
lake with swans. At the right of the luteplayer the landscape 
issues into open country. A rustic character leaning against a 
tree seems to play a wind instrument, perhaps a flute (bag- 
pipe? ). In front of him under a group of trees, figures danc- 
ing. 
Similar composition. Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum (cf. 
above, n. 1). 
Variant of the preceding picture. Only minor changes; some 
details are more accurately worked out and thus offer a gen- 
erally plausible interpretation of the corresponding objects 
not so clearly shown in the Holkham Vevws. For instance, the 
light triangular area in the foreground beside the cello is 
defined in the Cambridge version as a staple of books. The 
uppermost, opened, shows two pages of musical notes. The 
white sheet on the balustrade is also covered with notes. 
The landscape is generally similar to the former painting, 
but less elaborate. Neither the swans on the lake nor the 
figures are recognizable. The group of trees is simplified. 
3. Imitation of the foregoing compositions, Dresden, Gallery, 
No. 177. 
As this is a seventeenth-century variant, of slight documen- 
tary value, description of details can be dispensed with. Cf. 
von Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem Lautenspieler,” Pan- 
theon, X, 1932, p. 276, n. 2. 


N 


26. The following descriptions are based on current reproduc- 
tions only. The sole purpose here is to state objects represented, as 
basic descriptions of this kind are not sufficiently available. No 
judgment on pictorial technique or quality is implied. 


Group B. Venus and Organplayer 


4. 


v1 


Venus and Organplayer. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
The courtier (portrait? Cf. above, n. g) is dressed in dark 
jacket, trunk hose; wears dagger instead of long sword shown 
in otherversions. He seems to sit on a bench, and turnsaround; 
the right knee is visible in the foreground. His hands are not 
shown; it seems that he is playing the organ placed at the 
left side or, at least, has his hands on the keyboard. Venus, 
posed more horizontally, turns to Cupid who, appearing be- 
hind her left shoulder, touches her breast and, perhaps, at- 
tempts to kiss her. In the foreground at the right, turning 
toward the observer, a little, white, long-haired poodle. 
Landscape appears in the middle, between the pipes of the 
organ and the dark curtain at the right. High mountain in 
the far background. Hilly middle ground, with lake rather 
remote at the left, group of houses further right. Trees in 
extreme right corner. No figures; in the foreground of the 
landscape a coach drawn by horses seems to move quickly 
from left to right (Fig. 4). 

Venus and Organplayer. Madrid, Prado No. 420 (Fig. 2). 
The courtier (portrait? Cf. above, n. 10) wears dark jacket 
with light sleeves, trunk hose, sword. He is seated on the foot 
of the bed. Organ at the left is shown in greater detail; case- 
work decorated with mask between vines. Left hand of the 
courtier is on the keyboard, playing; right hand not shown. 
There is no Cupid behind the reclining woman who instead 
places her left hand on a little brown dog eagerly leaping 
to her. The omission of Cupid perhaps is not accidental. For 
once, a mortal lady—possibly even with portrait features— 
may have been substituted here for the goddess. The alle- 
gorical character of the composition in its entirety would not 
be negated by such personal allusions to the world of the liv- 
ing. The courtier would still gaze at an image of beauty, even 
though to him this image assumes individual features and a 
personal name. If this explanation proves correct, the com- 
position was used as a group portrait with allegorical impli- 
cations, obviously at the behest of a patron. 

The landscape appearing between organ and curtain repre- 
sents a formal garden. Two rows of poplar trees (cypress 
trees? A. Venturi, Storia dellarte italiana, 1x, part Ill, p. 
315) lead into the rear where a lake, houses, and faraway 
hills can be seen. In the foreground of the landscape is a 
fountain; water spouts from a vessel carried on the shoulders 
of a satyr statue. On the shallow bow] forming the lower part 
of the fountain, a peacock is perched. Other animals appear 
in the garden. At left a stag is resting; two horses stand at the 
opposite side. One horse is shown from the rear. Its back is 
brightly painted, and the other horse approaches it, the head 
raised as if scenting something in the air and neighing. In 
the middle ground, under the left row of trees, two standing 
lovers embrace each other. A dog looks up at them (/); an- 
other dog is running toward this group from the right. 
Venus and Organplayer. Madrid, Prado No. 421 (Fig. 3). 
This painting is interesting because it represents a rather 
curious mixture of motifs borrowed from both the Berlin 
picture and Prado No. 420. 

The courtier is seated on the bed, playing an organ that is 
virtually a replica of the one in Prado 420. His posture, too, 
closely resembles the musician there, with the one exception 
that the right hand can also be seen on the keyboard, though 
not very clearly. But his face, with the shorter nose, the 
lighter and more curly hair, bears more resemblance to the 
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organplayer in the Berlin version, than to Prado No. 420. 
It gives the impression of being a weaker and less individual- 
ized repetition of the same physiognomy. 

The reclining Venus is placed in a slightly more upright 
position. In this respect the figure is similar to the majority 
of the existing variants, but otherwise resembles the compo- 
sition in Berlin. Her play with the little Cupid is represented 
as in that picture. The facial type also is reminiscent of the 
Berlin figure, and decidedly differs from the other Prado 
picture. There is no dog. 

The landscape, in turn, repeats all the more conspicuous mo- 
tifs of Prado No. 420: broad alley of poplars; same foun- 
tain with satyr statue and peacock, in the foreground. The 
details seem to imitate vaguely the same prospect: resting 
stag in the left corner of the landscape; grazing deer instead 
of horses at the right. The pair of lovers in the middle 
ground is also shown, though the little group is so dimly 
painted that only by comparison with the preceding painting, 
can it be identified. 

7. Venus and Organplayer. Brescia, Fenaroli Collection. 
According to W. Bode, “Die ‘Venus mit dem Orgelspieler’ 
von Tizian im Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum,” Amtliche Be- 
richte aus den kiniglichen Kunstsammlungen, Xxx1X, 1917- 
1918, p. 95, a copy of the painting in Madrid, Prado No. 
420; see above, No. 5. 

8. Venus and Organplayer. The Hague, Mauritshuis. 

Copy of the painting in Madrid, Prado No. 420, above, 
No. 5; according to W. Bode, oP. cit., p. 95 f., of inferior 
quality and withdrawn from exhibition. 

9. Venus and Organplayer. Ch. de Burlet Collection. 

J. Bohler, Ausstellung venezxianischer Malerei, Munich, 
1931, No. 52; W. von Bode, “Eine neuentdeckte ‘Venus mit 
dem Orgelspieler’ von Tizian,” Der Kunstwanderer, viui— 
vill, 1926, p. 187, with illustration. Copy of the painting 
in Berlin, above, No. 4. Some changes in the landscape; the 
traveling coach is shown, however. A. L. Mayer, in “Rund- 
schau,” Pantheon, vil, 1931, p. 307, refers to modern 
restorations, especially in the figure of Venus. According to 
Boéhler, op. cit., from an English private collection; subse- 
quently in the collection of Dr. O. Burchard, according to 
Bode. 


~ 


From these details new information can now be ex- 
tracted. First, there seems to be some evidence that certain 
parts in all these paintings were subjected to consistent 
changes. Second, some of these changes affect the formal 
composition as well as the content. In our interpretation, 
they reveal a gradual development of the composition with 
reference to both formal arrangement and content. 

From a purely typological point of view and aside from 
all other considerations of style, pictorial excellence, or 
other adducible evidence, it seems that the painting in Ber- 
lin should be placed at the beginning of the whole series.** 
There is, of course, the possibility that the Berlin version, 


27. Von Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem Lautenspieler,” pp. 
277 ff., suggests that the Holkham Venus be assigned this place, 
chiefly because her more statuesque posture conceivably reflects im- 
pressions received by Titian through his contacts with Rome. This 
argument will require further discussion, cf. below, n. 32. 


in turn, depends on yet another prototype. But this could 
be only a lost painting, not one of the extant paintings. For 
among these, the variant in Berlin constitutes a special 
case. It is hardly likely that Prado 420 preceded it. The 
latter painting represents rather a variation or restatement 
of the Berlin composition, perhaps created on order for a 
special purpose.”* On the other hand, Prado 421 must have 
been painted with a knowledge of both the Berlin and the 
other Madrid picture. There are several reasons for this 
assumption. One is the way in which Prado 421, while 
omitting the portrait character possibly inherent in Prado 
420, re-introduces the Cupid and thus restores the mythical 
nature of the reclining Venus. In both figures motifs proper 
to the Berlin version are used.** This means that, because 
there was no reason to leave out Cupid as in Prado 420, 
the version Prado 421 again approximates the earlier form 
of the composition as in the Berlin picture: apparently this 
was considered as the original form.*” On the other hand, 
the deviating version, Prado 420, had caused a decisive 
change in the posture of the musician. This also left its 
mark on Prado 421. One must conclude that the revised 
posture of the organplayer was acknowledged as an im- 
provement and therefore maintained in Prado 421. In this 
respect the latter painting did not return to the original, 
Berlin, formula. Therefore and because the same land- 
scape is shown in both, Prado 421 on the whole appears to 
be a variant of the other picture in Madrid, Prado 420, 
which evidently is better painted. 

Consequently, from the typological arrangement of the 
three works, it appears that at the beginning two versions, 
Berlin and Prado 420, were created in that order. The 
third, Prado 421, was painted subsequent to and with a 
knowledge of both. It is noticeable that quite apart from 
workmanship, the composition itself was in these successive 
variants improved through purposeful corrections, espe- 
cially with regard to the posture of the organplayer. Also, 
on this evidence one must assume that our Group B pre- 
ceded Group A, and that the earlier versions are those in 
which the musician plays not a lute, but an organ. It is 
perhaps relevant that in the spring of 1540 Titian wanted 
an organ very badly, and eventually acquired one by barter- 
ing a picture for it.** 


28. Cf. above, description. 
29. Cf. above, description. 


30. Within the organplayer group (here B), von Hadeln also 
places the Berlin painting first, of. cit., p. 277, n. 1. But the Holk- 
ham Venus cannot precede this group. That the entire luteplayer 
group (A) developed from the compositions here included in 
Group B, not vice versa, was already observed by G. M. Richter, 
“Titian’s Venus and the Luteplayer,” p. 54. 

31. Letter of Aretino to Alessandro “de gli organi,” April 7, 
1540. Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie, op. cit., 1, p. 193. Cf. A. Venturi, 
op. cit., p. 142. The organ, rather than a string instrument, sug- 
gests “Music” in late mediaeval works; cf. the Lady and Unicorn 
tapestries in the Cluny Museum, about 1460, which probably rep- 
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The paintings included in our Group A all undoubtedly 
depend on the Holkham Venus. In this context, all seem to 
represent a further step in the growth of the composition. 
If the Holkham Venus be placed first, and the Berlin ver- 
sion second, we appear to reconstruct a retrogressive, in- 
stead of progressive, evolution. Yet to the paintings of 
Group B, the Holkham Venus is a natural sequel and its 
genetical interpretation offers no difficulty. For a third 
time, the composition is now reshaped, in direct connection 
with the earlier versions but deviating from them in two 
points. The strong horizontalism of the first stages is de- 
cidedly eliminated. In order to make her participate in the 
new, more equilateral plan of the composition, Venus re- 
clines in a position more upright than ever.** The courtier 
is seated on the bed as in the two Madrid pictures. But the 
lute he plays here allows for further improvements. His 
right arm can now be shown to the elbow. Without many 
further changes the straight line from the right elbow to 
the raised left arm adds to the composition a diagonal that 
counters the obliquely mounting contour of the reclining 
Venus. 

Thereby the entire rhythmic texture of the composition 
is altered. The picture is shortened at the left side where the 
organ has disappeared. The parallelism between the main 
figures, especially in the two Madrid versions, is dissolved. 
Instead, the height of the painting is extended, the figures 
are placed more closely, and a more dynamic relation is 
established among the dominant outlines. The landscape, of 
a novel type, appears as through a window, of which the left 
upper corner is cut obliquely by a curtain fragment, like- 
wise new in this position. If seen together with the fold 
above the head of Venus, and the main lines of direction in- 
corporated in the two figures, the oblique upper corner 


resent the five senses. “Hearing” is illustrated by the lady playing an 
organ. W. G. Thompson, 4 History of Tapestry, London, 1930, 
pp. 125 ff. 

32. Von Hadeln, of. cét., p. 277, pointed out the importance of 
this detail, for which see also the recent discussions cited above, n. 1. 
The motif is “statuesque,” and von Hadeln very likely is right 
when he refers to ancient or, more specifically, Roman art for com- 
parison. But the actual ancestor of this figure in the history of art 
scarcely was a statue. Her lineage goes back to reclining figures 
such as the resting Victory on a Pile of Armor, by Jacopo dei Bar- 
bari, which in turn may be connected with Diirer’s Sea Monster of 
about 1498; cf. R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, xvill, 1936, pp. 483 ff., and 
E. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943, 11, p. 26, No. 178. 
The prototype, or types, of these works must be sought in Roman 
works like the sarcophagi with Nereids: a good example, now in 
the Lateran, is reproduced in A. Rumpf, “Rémische Fragmente,” 
95. Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin, 1935, p. 11, fig. 5. 
It is not necessary to assume that an artist could only in Rome be 
acquainted with, or impressed by, ancient models. Such material 
was current among the painters of Venice, and Titian himself 
probably used another figure from a sarcophagus of this class, per- 
haps the one in Pisa, for his “beauty unveiled” in the Borghese pic- 
ture; cf. L. Curtius, “Zum Antikenstudium Tizians,” Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, XXV111, 1938, p. 240. 
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closes a parallelogram. This overlies the rectangular, fun- 
damental structure of the composition. 

All this amounts to a thorough transformation of the 
whole compositional scheme which, it may seem, was not 
previously handled so forcefully and logically. But even 
this variation was certainly developed on the basis of the 
older compositions, by elaborating ideas that had from the 
outset been inherent in them. Thus, the foreground paral- 
lelogram, framing the landscape, is already present in the 
Berlin picture. There, however, its effect is less conspicu- 
ous and more restful. The boyish profile of the luteplayer 
himself, in spite of the added beret, seems to betray a fam- 
ily likeness as of a younger kinsman, to the organist in the 
Berlin version. However, as in the second Madrid version, 
Prado 421, the features are less individualized. In short, 
the Holkham Venus presents the composition in its most 
definite, accomplished shape, and in it the figure of the 
courtier is better integrated than in any other version. In 
contrast, the Berlin painting displays a searching and cau- 
tious delicacy, and quietly sincere expression, particularly 
in the landscape and the organplayer; qualities which, one 
may assume, indicate nearness to the original idea. 

Finally it is necessary to point out that during this grad- 
ual development of the composition the subject, also, un- 
dergoes a number of obvious changes. As was stated before, 
the general subject of all these paintings is the primacy of 
the “spiritual” senses, sight and hearing, over the other 
natural instruments of sensuous perception. Most writers, 
including those already quoted, who deal with this topic, 
contrast the finer with the “material” senses in greater or 
less detail. It becomes almost customary in this class of 
literature to regard one sense, touch, as particularly repre- 


sentative of the “material” sensations.** 


Moreover, the 
sense of touch, above all others, is identified with the “‘mate- 
rial” experience of love; that is, the physical and vital as- 
pects of an identical drive in human and animal nature, or 
as the aged Goethe in Thomas Mann’s novel puts it, the 
pleasure which we have in common even with the worm. 
The point regularly made is that the sensations of touch 
may afford pleasures as do smell or taste; yet they are not 
the channels for the perception of beauty.** One example 
of this common notion is Castiglione’s statement that in no 
way can beauty “be enjoyed, nor can the desire which it 
excites in our minds be satisfied, by means of touch.””* 
The action of Cupid in the Berlin picture should no 
longer appear accidental or unrelated to the general con- 
tent of the composition. It is true that Cupid is often repre- 


33. Cf. Ficino as quoted above, p. 68 and n. 17; also the pas- 
sages by Leone, above, p. 68 and n. 20, or Bembo, above, n. 21. 

34. For instance, Leone Ebreo, Dialogo 111, p. 131: taste con- 
veys dolcezza, smell soauita, touch “spetialmente quella pongentis- 
sima delettatione venerea . . . in nissuna di questi non cade bel- 
lezza.” 


35. Cortigiano, translation as above, n. 22. 
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sented as kissing or embracing his mother, and that the 
motif is not peculiar to this one composition.** The same 
representation appears in other contexts or independently, 
even in the work of Titian.*’ Actually the motif developed 
in classical art.** But granting its independent existence in 
ancient as well as Renaissance art, in the particular con- 
text which the Berlin Venus and the Organplayer displays, 
this detail unavoidably assumes particular meaning. For 
here the childish caresses of the winged boy are set in ob- 
vious contrast to the visual and aural experience. That is to 
say, in opposition to the courtier absorbed in what he hears 
and sees, the childishly inept Cupid practices the pleasures 
of touch. The implications are obvious and in perfect ac- 
cordance with the literary sources. Indeed, without this 
playful but significant detail, the meaning of the fantasia as 
it is here revealed, would not seem complete, because the 
proverbial contrast between the two kinds of sensuous per- 
ception would be lacking. As it is, the contrast is clearly 
shown. Other possibly allegorical details in this composition 
seem more elusive. In Renaissance works the borderline 
between simple representations and implicit allusions some- 
times is very fluid, and one will not wish too much to press 
the symbolical interpretation of all details. Is the traveling 
coach in the background an object of this sort? Is a mean- 
ing implied by the galloping horses, as if in a silent but sug- 
gestive comment on the swift travel of a glance or the dis- 
tance separating the beholder from the desired object? * 
One of the two Madrid versions, Prado 420, introduces 
the playful dog instead of Cupid. That this elegant little 
animal with its innocent eagerness replaces the Cupid, not 
only in compositional but even in allegorical function, 
seems not unlikely. Less obtrusively, the poodle in the right 
corner of the Berlin painting perhaps carried a similar sym- 
bolical hint at that “material” pleasure, from which the 


36. Examples are numerous; the following may suffice. Draw- 
ing, style of F. Cossa: K. T. Parker, North Italian Drawings ef the 
Quattrocento, London, 1927, pl. 24. Bronzino, “Allegory,” Lon- 
don, National Gallery: Panofsky, Iconology, pp. 86 ff. and fig. 66. 
Michelangelo and Pontormo, “Venue and Amor”: F. N. Clapp, 
Pontormo, New Haven, 1916. pp- 142 ff. and fig. 123. 

37. Tribuna Verus, Uthzi. O. Fischel, Tizian, p. 108; cf. von 
Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem Lautenspieler,” p. 277. There is 
nvthing surprising in the motif being rendered isolatedly, as it 
closely corresponds with the current definition of love as a “desire 
of beauty,” cf. above, n. 15. 


38. For instance, terra cotta statuettes of the type recently 
found in the Heraeum on the Silaris; P. Zancani-Montuoro and 
U. Zanotti-Bianco, Notizie degli Scavi, LXI1, 1937, p. 220. Cf. 
Eros caressing Amymone, G. M. A. Richter and L. F. Hall, Red- 
Figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum, New Haven, 
1936, No. 168. 


39. M. Ficino uses a similar metaphor with regard to love 
which “has the enjoyment of beauty as its goal,” in Opera, Basel, 
1561, p. 415. He says that the various intellects enjoy the good (of 
which beauty is one aspect) in various degrees, “in so far as they 
love various degrees of the whole good and travel by various roads 
toward the Good itself.” The whole passage is translated and ex- 
plained in P. O. Kristeller, of. cit., pp. 264 ff. 


sub-human world of nature is not excluded.*® Chiefly, how- 
ever, the background detail in both Madrid pictures must 
be rated as symbolical, in the sense of those “emblematic” 
images which during the early Cinquecento were so rapidly 
popularized. Titian himself had made lavish use of them in 
the background of Sacred and Profane Love, a painting not 
even now explained in its last details. It can hardly be 
doubted that the peacock in the Madrid paintings, as among 
the animal pets of Carpaccio’s famous courtesans, is an im- 
age of vain beauty; and that the satyr on the fountain is 
the image of a mythical character always better acquainted 
with what is pleasing, than with what is seemly.** The stag 
is not at all times exactly a virtuous animal in emblematic 
art,*” and the two lovers embracing under the trees, as 
well as the love-making horses on the opposite side of 
the garden, apparently picture the simpler pleasures of 
love. Renaissance emblems are not always unequivocal, 
because to many symbols a “good” as well as a “bad” 
interpretation can sometimes be given. However, in the 


40. Or is he the faithful animal, as in Alciati’s emblem repre- 
senting “Fidem uxoriam”? In front of the happy couple, “catulus 
lustitat ante pedes”: Alciati, Emblemata, Augsburg, 1531, D 2, and 
later editions. In the context of Titian’s painting this explanation 
of the dog seems less likely. 


41. An “impresa d’amore” painted by Titian: see P. Fuchs, “La 
coperta con ‘L’Impressa d’Amore’ dipinta da Tiziano per il ritratto 
di Sperone Speroni,” Dedalo, 1x, 1928-29, p. 621; cf. M. Praz, 
Studies in Seventeenth Century Imagery, London, 1939, 1, p. 44- 
As to the satyr, cf. satyr statue (terminal figure) and stag, 
grouped with the two elders in the garden behind Susanna, in 
Tintoretto’s painting at Vienna: A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, Munich, 
1923, 11, pl. 46; a better illustration in M. Goering, Jtalian Paint- 
ing of the Sixteenth Century, London, 1936, pl. 92. The Bon- 
homme edition of Alciati’s Emblemata, Lyons, 1551, p. 80, intro- 
duces “Faunus” under the heading “Luxuria,” because he “immo- 
dicae Veneris symbola certa refert,” and “satyri nymphas semper 
amare solent.” It may be noted that the cypress tree illustrated in 
the Aldus edition of Alciati, Venice, 1546, p. 18, much resembles 
the “poplar” trees of the Madrid paintings. According to the third 
epigram of Alciati, of. cit., the cypress tree, too, may symbolize a 
kind of vain beauty; “sed fructus nullos haec coma pulchra gerit.” 

42. The stag may indeed carry quite diverse connotations. A 
literary reference in English to its amorous nature is found in the 
introduction to Chapter x1, Book v, of Henry Fielding’s Tom 
Jones. But the ancient Christian symbol of the stag drinking at the 
well, also enjoys a long survival. A stag drinks the water purified 
by the Unicorn, in the picture in Alfred Scharf, Filippino Lippi, 
Vienna, 1935, pl. 74; cf. a similar emblem, M. Praz, of. cit., 
p. 87. Obviously this significance is out of question for the stag in 
the hortus animalium of the Madrid paintings. Sometimes the stag 
has a relation to music. For instance, a resting stag in an engraving 
by F. Floris is seen beside the personification “Auditus”; repro- 
duced by E. Tietze-Conrat, “Die Erfindung im Relief, ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Kleinkunst,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen, XXXV, 1920-21, pp. 102 ff., figs. 2 and 3. Cf., 
too, Filippino Lippi’s Allegory of Music, van Marle, of. cit., 
XI, p. 336, fig. 233, where according to an ancient legend a primi- 
tive lyre is formed of the head of a stag, by using the horns as a 
natural frame for the cords. However, none of these last-named 
connotations seems applicable to the two Madrid paintings, because 
the resting stag belongs to the background landscape. Therefore, a 
direct relation to the music-player is unlikely. 
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two Madrid versions of the Venus and Organplayer, 
the background landscapes assemble enough elements of 
traditional significance to permit a consistent idea to be 
derived from them. Whether or not Titian himself de- 
signed these backgrounds is another problem to be solved 
only by stylistic observations. But it can be stated that the 
paintings in Madrid, while the delights of sight and hearing 
form their main theme, imply the same contrast with the 
lower sensations, especially of touch, which we found in 
the Berlin version. They even show development of a 
sort, because they actually elaborate on this contrast by 
multiplying the imagery alluding to it. On the other hand 
the issue seems rather simplified by the use of these im- 
ages. An idea originally more subtle and theoretical is 
hereby reduced to questions of behavior and etiquette. 
Thus the background of these paintings, highly reminiscent 


“‘gardens of love,” has turned into a sym- 


of the earlier 
bolic garden of “material” pleasure from which the fore- 
ground figures are conspicuously detached. The balcony 
almost assumes the function of a forbidding fence, and the 
true courtier, the virtuoso, is shown as in Castiglione, to 
stay on this side of the division. The allegory, perhaps, has 
become a trifle coarser; but then this development from 
metaphysical thought to moral application is quite in keep- 
ing with the generally observable development of sixteenth- 
century symbolism. 

It is the more surprising that in the later versions, our 
Group A, this line of development does not continue. The 
substitution of the lute for the organ, which we take to be 
a matter of formal composition, cannot substantially influ- 
ence the content. But other considerable thematic changes 
that nevertheless occur in this group now become mean- 
ingful. Nowhere in the pictures that depend on the Holk- 
ham Venus is there an allusion to “touch.” No sign or 
image reminds us, however casually, of the moralizing dis- 
tinction between the two levels of sensuous perception. 
This contrast, once an important part of the original 
thought, no longer seems included in the plan of the com- 
position. 

Instead, a change of attributes becomes noticeable in the 
Holkham Venus. The change apparently serves to unify 
an underlying idea, rather than to present it as inclusive of 
contrasts. The primacy of seeing and hearing still is the 
most obvious fact in the composition, and probably the first 
to impress the observer. Yet this, too, is shown with a dif- 
ferent emphasis. One sees musical instruments not previ- 
ously represented at the side of Venus, and she herself holds 
a flute. The latter circumstance especially would seem 
astonishing; it very nearly dissolves the distinction so 
strongly made before, between the music heard and the 
beauty seen. Shall we assume that here the enjoyments of 
hearing are exemplified, as for Castiglione’s “Courtier,” 
who in the company of his lady is supposed to find aural de- 


BULLETIN 


light in “the harmonies of her music (if his beloved be a 
musician )”?** Probably the opposite is true: the funda- 
mental idea is more generalized than ever in this version. 
Venus, not a mortal, still rests on the couch; but why does 
she hold a flute? Venus in mythology is not a musician; but, 
and this is the salient point, she does incorporate beauty that 
can be heard as well as seen. Accordingly the musical im- 
plements around her in these paintings stress the point 
more than did the other versions. It is made more explicit 
that beauty is but one, and issues from one conceptional 
source alone. The reclining goddess, crowned by love, is 
here equipped to exhibit the common “celestial” origin of 
both visual and aural beauty. This redistribution of attri- 
butes in the paintings of Group A, however, has a peculiar 
by-effect: there appears to be an increasing emphasis on 
music. The observer can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
he is dealing primarily with an image of beauty in its au- 
dible form. The representation of Venus comes near to a 
simple personification of music. It is now interesting to 
note in the Holkham Venus that the allusions to music pre- 
vail in the landscape as well. The swans at the left, birds of 
Apollo, are easily associated with song. In the level land to 
the right of the luteplayer,** people dance to flute music 
under the trees. These details do not introduce a symbolic 
contrast to the foreground scene, as was found in the two 
Madrid versions. The last vestiges of such a contrast may 
perhaps inhere in the confrontation of the quiet “Apol- 
lonian” swans with the revelling dancers. Apollo dislikes 
the sound of the flute, to which they dance. If, as might well 
be, the distinction is intentional, it can have moralizing 
implications, but the contrast is primarily between two 
kinds of music. There is no contrast of meaning between 
foreground and background. The small scenes that so 
naturally enliven the remote scenery merely comment on 
the universal theme of the composition. In its entirety the 
painting illustrates the enjoyments of the higher senses, 
through visible forms and music alike. It practically omits 
reference to the lower senses. Thus the original idea, which 
included this reference, is reiterated in a generalized form 
contrasting sharply with the moralizing versions at Ma- 
drid. The flute and viol really de-mythologize Venus. 
They all but transform her into a personified abstraction 
not dissimilar to those later found in Ripa’s handbook. ‘The 
composition approaches a simplified allegory, as if it were 
but a painted homage, for instance, to the beauty of music. 

Even this version, however, is distinguished by a preci- 


sion of detail, which shows that it was created with a 


43. From the passage quoted above, n. 22. 

44. Possibly the landscape, with its division of mountains and 
plain, should be understood like one of the frequent “paysages 
moralisées,” for which see Panofsky, Iconology, p. 64. Swans and 
Apollo: Alciati, Emblemata, Paris, 1534, p. 113, “Insignia 
poetarum,” 
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knowledge and understanding of the original idea. Its 
author, if not Titian, was at least well acquainted with this 
idea, which he transformed but did not misquote. The 
point seems worth stating, because the composition subse- 
quently retained its renown among artists, though genuine 
understanding was lost. To illustrate this statement, we 
refer to a peculiar painting by J. H. Fiissli which obviously 
was also based on the same prototypes, most likely one or 
both Madrid versions.*° The scene is severed from its open- 
air environment. In the background of a closed room, the 
organplayer has given way to a lady playing an old-fash- 
ioned piano, absorbed in her music and not turning around. 
The nude reclining figure is placed on a sofa of the style 
used around 1800. Her nudity is difficult to explain. Her 
pose has changed somewhat; now she really listens, and 
the music is really played for her. The symbolical scene is 


45. E. Gradmann and A. M. Cetto, Schweizer Malerei und 
Zeichnung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, Basel, 1944, pl. 66. 


replaced by one of fictitious actuality, in the manner of 
nineteenth-century art. The artist probably did not know 
the original significance of the composition which he imi- 
tated. He does not even seem to ask for a precise interpre- 
tation but, instead, infuses the composition with a vague 
poetical sentiment. The fact that the motivation of the 
scene, as a mere genre subject, must seem rather weak, is 
disregarded. There is no compelling reason why the per- 
sons in the picture should behave as they do. Thus the two 
trends of modern art, naturalistic interpretation and neo- 
classic formalism, are both in evidence but do not merge. 
Form, or compositional pattern, assumes a value of its own, 
upsetting the previous unity of the work of art in which 
form was the precise expression of a content. Therefore a 
shift of balance occurs in the relation between the work of 
art and its subject matter. It presages the problems of a 
new era. 
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TITIAN’S WORKSHOP IN HIS LATE YEARS 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


Another most curious fact and worthy of record is that the lat- 
est works of artists and the pictures left unfinished at their death 
are valued more than any of their finished paintings. 

(The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, trans slated 
by K. Jex-Blake, London, 1896, p. 169). 


HEN Titian passed away in Venice in 1576, al- 

most simultaneously with his son Orazio who 

died of the plague, his house on Birri Grande, 
brimful of works of art, remained unguarded. Burglars 
carried away valuable property. Titian’s second son, Pom- 
ponio, and his son-in-law, Condio Sarcinello, represented 
by the avogadore di comun, Niccolo Barbarigo, had the 
criminal police promulgate a summons to the public to notify 
the authorities of any observation that might cast light on 
these robberies." Three years later Pomponio sold the 
house, apparently including all the paintings it contained, 
to Christoforo Barbarigo.’ As property of this noble family 
the paintings, or as many of them as survived through the 
following centuries, were listed by Bevilacqua in 1845.° 
Even before the final liquidation of this heritage Pomponio 


1. Stefano Ticozzi, Vita dei pittori Vecelli, Milan, 1817, 
p. 319 f. Letter of July 24, 1577. 

2. Giuseppe Cadorin, Dello amore ai venexiani di Tiziano Ve- 
cellio, Venice, 1833, p. 77, note 97 and document Q on p. 98 f. 
Since various financial transactions between Pomponio and the 
buyer had already occurred, the amount paid no longer represents 
the total value of the objects sold. 

3- Gian Carlo Bevilacqua, Insigne pinacoteca della nobile fa- 
miglia Barbarigo della Terrazza, Venice, 1845. Those paintings 
that did not go to Russia were dealt with by Selvatico, Alcumi ab- 
bozzi tizianescht nella Galleria Giustiniani, Padua, 1875. In the 
manuscript “Recueil de Catalogues des Principales Collections de 
Tableaux etc. traduit de ’Anglois par M. . . . anno 1765” (Frick 
Art Reference Library), 1, p. 178, the following paintings by 
Titian are listed “dans la maison de Barbarigo della Terrazza: 
Venus a la toilette; une Magdaleine (le nom de l’artiste y est écrit 
en lettres d’or) ; Prometée attaché sur le rocher, belle figure, bien 
dessiné, legérement peint, mais d’un bon gout et d’une touche large 
[possibly the modello of the ceiling in the Prado. Compare our 
remarks in H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the 
Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, p. 330, no. 1999, which re- 
ceive a further confirmation from the listed abbozzo |, la Vierge et 
PEnfant avec la Magdaleine; un Ecce Homo; Notre Seigneur por- 
tant la croix; une femme accompagnée d’un satyr [| probably Pan 
and Syrinx, Rotterdam]; Venus et Adonis, petit sujet.” The last 
mentioned may mean a reduction like the one published as by Orazio 
Vecelli on p. 79 and Fig. 1, or a replica in smaller size like the 
two listed by J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, The Life and 
Times of Titian, London, 1881, 11, p. 239. 


seems to have disposed of certain canvases. We are in- 
formed that Jacopo Tintoretto acquired a few,* among 
them the Christ Crowned with Thorns, later on sold by 
Domenico Tintoretto to an oltramontano.* 

We pass without comment over the objets d’art that may 
have existed in Titian’s house. The legal document cited 
above mentions cose d’oro, di argento et geme et altri mo- 
bit. Since Titian, in correspondence with princely art pa- 
trons and their agents, is repeatedly mentioned as a con- 
noisseur of antiques and as an expert in decorative art, we 
surmise that he owned treasures of this nature. Here and 
now we are interested only in the question: what sorts of 
paintings were at that time kept in the studio? What sorts 
were the quadri innumerabili di non picctolo valore, which 
were stolen from the abandoned house, which were sold 
piecemeal by Pomponio, and which formed a stock kept 
together until the middle of the nineteenth century? What 
idea of Titian’s artistic estate are we allowed to form? 

The answer to this question should at the same time 
give us an idea of the working routine in the studio which 
was still very active in 1576. Whether Titian was ninety- 
nine years old as the tradition says or, as present-day opin- 
ion prefers, in his late eighties, his artistic career was by no 
means a slowly ebbing one. With the help of Orazio, the 
firm was carrying on at full tilt, in spite of the advanced 
age of the senior partner. Had Orazio survived his father, 
the studio might even have continued for years to produce 
Titian paintings, in analogy to the Tintoretto, Veronese, 
Bassano botteghe, to say nothing of the numerous shops of 
other minor masters. Titian himself had prepared for such 
a continuation by introducing Orazio to his patrons and 
endeavoring to make them accept him. 

In trying to reconstruct the stock of paintings left behind 
in the studio when Titian died we must, again by analogy 


4. Carlo Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’arte, ed. Detlev Freiherr 
von Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, 1, p. 207: “Alcune abbozzature di Christo 
coronato di spine, il medesimo battuto alla colonna, la favola di 
Calisto, di Venere ed Adone, pervennero nelle mani del Tinto- 
retto.” 


5. Marco Boschini, Le ricche minere della pittura venexiana, 
Venice, 1674, Preface. The fact that Domenico Tintoretto, at the 
time of his greatest: receptiveness, gained a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with four important paintings by Titian might have influ- 
enced his artistic formation. I should have stressed this connec- 
tion when I published the Holkham Venus as his in THE ART BUL- 
LETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 266-270. 
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with other botteghe,° surmise that not all the canvases to be 
found there were autographs by Titian. Let us for the 
present set aside the main question, that of the share of 
Orazio who for more than thirty years, the years of Ti- 
tian’s declining productiveness, had been active in his 
father’s workshop. We shall consider first the other regular 
assistants and occasional helpers. The first to claim atten- 
tion is Girolamo, who lived in Titian’s house as early as 
1525, when he was a boy of fifteen.” Von Hadeln, who 
wrote a special article on Girolamo, suggested, wrongly in 
my opinion, that Girolamo was still living in Titian’s house 
in 1564.° The letter of October 9 of that year, on which 
von Hadeln’s thesis is based, says only that Girolamo had 
stayed with Titian for thirty years.° At any rate he seems no 
longer to have been there when Vasari visited Venice, be- 
tween May 21 and 27, 1566, for Vasari mentions him, not 
in his description of Titian’s studio, but at the very end 
of the chapter on Venetian painters, following an appendix 
dedicated to the mosaicisti. Here, in his well rounded 
rhetorical style he once more returns to Titian, whose pres- 
ence in Venice had raised mosaic art to a higher level: 
“del quale [Titian] oltre i detti e molti altri, @ stato 
discepolo e ha aiutato in molte opere, un Girolamo, non 
so il cognome, se non di Tiziano.”’*° Thus, in Vasari’s eyes, 
Girolamo was one painter who had gone through Titian’s 
training exactly as the other pupils previously discussed. 
From the trace of irony with which he uses him to finish his 
paragraph, the conclusion may be drawn that he wanted 
to characterize him as one who lacked independence. 
Even when still with Titian, Girolamo seems to have 
signed his paintings occasionally. Von Hadeln published one 
of them in which the types, though hardly the composition, 
appear very much influenced by Titian.** Because one 
figure in it is copied from Michelangelo’s Day, von Hadeln 
dated the painting in the time when Titian was absent, in 
Augsburg. We know also of other works by Girolamo, 


6. In our Drawings of the Venetian Painters, pp. 6 ff., 108, we 
have fully discussed the essential aspects of this problem. 

7. “Puto allora de anni quindexe incircha” (a youngster of 
about fifteen years) when witness at Titian’s wedding. Gustav 
Ludwig, “Neue Funde im Staatsarchiv zu Venedig,” Jahrbuch der 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxiv, Beiheft, p. 114 f. 


8. Von Hadeln, “Girolamo di Tiziano,” The Burlington Maga- 
zine, LXV, 1934, pp. 84, 88. 

g. The letter is published in the appendix of Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, of. cit., 11, p. §33 f.:. . . en un monasterio de esta ciudad 
esta un quadro de San Lorenco que hizo el muchos afios ha. . . y 
los frayles me han dicho que le dieron por el dozientos escudos y lo 
copiaria por cinquenta Geronimo Ticiano dendo o criado suyo que 
estubo en su casa mas de treinta afios . . .” (and Girolamo Dente 
would copy it for fifty ducats, his servant or kinsman who was in 
his house for more than thirty years, i.e. who is no longer there). 
Estubo was incorrectly translated by Hadeln. 

10. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ pid eccellenti pittori, etc., ed. 
G. Milanesi, Florence, 1881, vil, p. 468. 


11. Von Hadeln, doc. cit., pl. A opposite p. 88. 


painted under his own name. One of them is the official 
portrait of Lorenzo Priuli for which he received payment 
in 1560.” This fact is perhaps less an indication of his own 
reputation than of ‘Titian’s efforts to retain control of the 
Doge portraits until he might successfully propose Orazio 
as his successor. These were part of his official appointment, 
but he no longer felt he was in a position to execute them 
himself. 

Later on I shall return to the letter of 1564 in which 
Girolamo’s presence in the studio through more than thirty 
years is reported. That he stayed there for such a long time 
obviously points to the conclusion that he liked his job — 
ritrahendo i suoi ['Titian’s] modelli** — and was not par- 
ticularly proud of his own inventions. We hardly need sup- 
pose that copies by Girolamo were still to be found in Ti- 
tian’s studio at the time of the master’s death. The 
merchandise with which Girolamo had helped must by 
then have long since been delivered. 

Of the members of Titian’s family, Cesare Vecelli 
was the one who had longest been his assistant. He was 
twenty-seven years old when he accompanied Titian 
to Augsburg in 1548, and as late as 1570 he was still 
living in Titian’s house. Marco Vecelli (born in 1543) 
was also brought up in Titian’s house. After the death 
of his master he was in good standing with the 
Doge Leonardo Donato (1606-11) and _ obtained 
various major official commissions from him. About 
Cesare as a painter our information is scanty. Some attempt 
has been made to form an idea of Marco’s earlier works 
from his late ones. The Madonna and Child with St. Mary 
Magdalene, which had remained in the studio, and which 
has been described by Crowe and Cavalcaselle as being 
“executed to the larger part not by Titian, but by some 
other hand, maybe Marco Vecelli’s”** seems to be unrelated 
to Titian even in its composition. The Madonna and Child 
is a variant of, or a derivative from, the one in Castel 
Roganzuol that in spite of its excellent documentation has 
never been considered an authentic work of Titian.*® The 
painting mentioned in the Hermitage would be by an 
assistant accepted as a member of the studio. Our present 
knowledge allows no decision as to whether this assistant 
is to be identified as Marco. 

At what time, and for how long, Damiano Mazza 
collaborated with Titian is unknown. He was independent 


12. The portrait of a prelate mentioned by Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, 
p. 225, is not preserved. Also his “tavole d’ Santi Cosimo e Da- 
miano nella chiesa di San Giovanni Nuovo” no longer exist. 

13. Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, p. 225. If the portrait in Detroit really 
represents Lorenzo Priuli it might be the one painted by Girolamo. 
It has, however, also been identified as Lorenzo’s brother Giro- 
lamo. 

14. Of. cit., I, p. 423. 

15. Illustrated in Andrea Moschetti, I danni artistici delle 
Venexie nella guerra mondiale, Venice, 1932, p. 322, fig. 275. 
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as early as 1573, and may thus have left no work in the 
studio. Emanuel Amberger of Augsburg is traceable there 
only in 1568 and 1573. Stoppio tells us in a report of 
February 29, 1568, that he painted “molte cose” which 
Titian, “con due botte di penello,” transformed into his 


own and sold as such.*° Amberger may have been a special- 
ist in landscape, like the somewhat earlier Sustris reported by 


Ridolfi.** In this case his work might be looked for only 
in completed paintings which Pomponio would probably 
have delivered to the customers. 

The list might be continued.** Occasionally other artists 
claim to have been Titian’s pupils, and still others are 
mentioned by Ridolfi, but so few paintings by any of them 
have been handed down that their artistic character re- 
mains uncertain.’® The conclusion seems legitimate that 
all these assistants participated in the master’s production; 
all, or almost all, complete paintings contain larger or 
smaller portions left to the assistants. Hence the canvases 
found unfinished in Titian’s studio might also have shown 
such participation by other hands. It is even possible that 
paintings executed entirely by pupils may have formed part 
of his estate. To sum up, there is no reason why a painting 
should be considered completely authentic only because 
it belonged to this estate. 

The most important of Titian’s collaborators obviously 
was Orazio, whom we singled out above.*” When Titian 
took him along to Rome, in 1545, he enjoyed some inde- 
pendence, though only twenty years old.** According to 


16. Stoppio’s letter to Fugger, of February 29, 1568, printed in 
H. Zimmermann, “Zur richtigen Datierung eines Portraits von 
Tizian,” Mitteilungen des Imstituts fiir Oesterreichische Ge- 
schichtsforschung, Erganzungsband Vi, 1901, p. $49. Stoppio, al- 
ways bent on proving something against his competitor Strada, cer- 
tainly is not an unbiassed source in his remarks on Titian. 

17. Op. cit., 1, p. 225. 

18. Giuseppe Cadorin, of. cét., pp. 15 ff., enumerates more than 
thirty pupils of Titian many of whom, however, belong to an 
earlier period than the one discussed in this article. 

19. For instance Lorenzino (Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, p. 224). 
Other pupils are mentioned in documents only, as for instance 
Piero Antonio da Urbino, patronized by Duke Guidobaldo of 
Urbino. Titian himself told the princely agent Leonardi at a din- 
ner in December 1552 that nobody had more thoroughly been 
initiated into the secrets of his art than Piero Antonio, a remark 
certainly apt to ingratiate him with the patron. G. Gronau, Docu- 
menti artistici urbinati, Florence, 1936, p. 99 f. 

zo. An interesting attempt to separate Orazio’s artistic produc- 
tion from that of his father was made by Adalbert (> ant 
Dzieduszycki, in “Der greise Tizian und Orazio Vecelli,” Die Kul- 
tur, Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Literatur und Kunst, herausge- 
geben von der Oesterreichischen Leogesellschaft, tv, 1903, pp. 408- 
419) 523-538. The author’s idea of Titian’s style is so exclusively 
formed on Titian’s early works that he practically rejects all his 
later works and is inclined to attribute them, for instance the Gloria, 
The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, and the portrait of Strada, to 
Orazio. 

21. Ridolfi, op. cit., 1, pp. 221 ff., apparently was not quite cer- 
tain about Orazio’s age; he has him die in 1576 “‘in fresca eta.” But 


Vasari he made a portrait of the violinist Battista Ceciliano 
and gave a good account of himself.** Moreover Vasari 
expressly mentions Orazio’s large mural (later destroyed ) 
in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the Ducal Palace in 
Venice, executed between 1562 and 1564.* On August 
12, 1564, Orazio received a payment of 100 ducats for it. 
Vasari, however, does not mention Orazio when describ- 
ing his visit to Titian’s studio in 1566.** From the way in 
which he introduces Verdizotti one may infer that Orazio 
was not present at all. We know that he had some time 
before this begun to represent his father abroad, and the 
malicious remark of Garcia Hernandez, in 1564, that the 
old man might even travel to Brescia if money was at 
stake,*° is evidence of how unusual such a personal trip 
would be. It may be that at the time of Vasari’s visit Orazio 
found himself in Cadore where only a few weeks later the 
negotiations concerning the decorations of the parish 
church were concluded.”° 

A report in the Sarcinello family archives in Serravalle, 
on Orazio’s quarrel with the sculptor Leone Leoni, offers 
details about Orazio’s business trip to Milan in 1559.7" 
Orazio went to appeal for an Imperial pension and brought 
along fourteen paintings which he planned to offer to the 
Governor and other patrons. When the Governor was in- 
formed of Orazio’s arrival, he not only bought the whole 
lot, but ordered his full-length portrait from Orazio. 
Orazio also made a portrait of Count Alberigo di Lodron, 
colonelo di §.M. delle fanterie tedesche. The Governor’s 


portrait was found satisfactory, and Orazio entered it into 


since both of Titian’s sons were born before he married Cecilia in 
November 1525 (G. Ludwig, of. cit., p. 114 f.), Orazio would 
have passed beyond “fresca eta” when he died. In a letter of No- 
vember 26, Aretino calls Pomponio, who was the senior, twelve 
years old; Orazio must thus have been born in the course of 1525. 

22. Vasari, op. cit., VII, p. 448. The portrait of a violinist with 
the initials C. A. in the Palazzo Spada in Rome, formerly as- 
cribed to Titian, has tentatively been identified as this painting by 
Orazio by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 11, p. 467, a suggestion 
rejected by von Hadeln, “Tizians Bildnis der Laura de’ Dianti in 
Modena,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, vi, 1911, 
p. 72, and in his Ridolfi edition, of. cit., 1, p. 221, note 6, with 
reference to the Giorgionesque character, as pointing to an earlier 
origin. Illustrated by Wilhelm Suida, Tizian, Rome, 1933, pl. 

23. I refer to our remarks in our Drawings, p. 327 ad no. 1977, 
Pp. 321 ad no. 1941, p. 323 ad no. 1949. 

24. Op. cit., vil, p. 459 f. 

25. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 11, p. 533. 

26. The contract dated June 18, 1566 is printed in Ticozzi, of. 
cit., pp. 316 ff. 

27. The document bears no date, but cannot have been written 
more than a few years after 1562. Printed in Cadorin, of. cit., pp. 
103 ff. Cadorin, p. 54, lists also a female portrait by Orazio done 
for Domenico Farri and mentioned by Girolamo Parabosco in his 
Lettere amorose, Venice, 1561, and Marco Boschini in his Ricche 
Minere as “donna vestita gravamente alla veneziana,” which an 
Englishman by the name of Pitti is said to have acquired. 
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the account at 200 ducats. The lump sum for the fourteen 
paintings he had brought with him was put at 1000 ducats. 
Two hundred ducats is a considerable price for a portrait 
and reveals the esteem the son had obtained among his 
father’s clients in spite of his youth. 

In his correspondence with Philip II, Titian introduces 
Orazio only once as an artist in his own right: when ap- 
plying to the King to give Orazio satisfaction after Leone’s 
assault he sent him a small Crucifixion by Orazio.”* Addi- 
tional knowledge of Orazio’s share in his father’s artistic 
undertakings may be gained from the letter of December 
2, 1567, in which Titian offers the King a series of paint- 
ings from the legend of St. Lawrence.” The painting 
of the Martyrdom was then ready for delivery. “As soon 
as notified of the decision I will make my best efforts to 
fulfill any wishes and will at once use my son, your servant, 
and another very capable pupil of mine for this work.” The 
following sentence “poi ch’io son disposto di spender tutto 
quel poco di vita che mi resta in servitio” may be intended 
as a hint that Titian himself meant to assume all the re- 
sponsibility for this work. To what extent? The most 
natural inference seems to be that Titian intended himself 
to make the designs for the new series, but this may be a 
prejudice of us moderns, who overestimate the invention 
in a painting. The letter was written in 1567, one year 
after Vasari’s visit to Titian. On this occasion, according 
to Vasari, Titian was busy painting a St. Lawrence, the 
replica of an earlier composition. He was also completing 
a painting that remained unfinished in his studio when 
Alfonso d’Este died in 1534. Finally, he was at work 
on the votive painting for Doge Grimani, ordered by 
Francesco Venier (1554-56), and paid for in part as early 
as 1556. We hear, moreover, that he had just begun the 
ceilings for Brescia. We know, however, that these ceil- 
ings, his only work that did not repeat or continue earlier 
inventions, did not give satisfaction in Brescia, when 
Orazio delivered them, because they did not show the hand 
of the great old man. I presume therefore that the share 
Titian had in mind for Orazio in the St. Lawrence series 
was not limited to executing the father’s sketches. Had the 
series ever been painted the invention no less than the 
execution would have been Orazio’s. 

A letter by Titian, of May 24, 1562, to Vecellio Vecelli 
in Cadore, partly printed in Crowe and Cavalcaselle,*° 
discloses Orazio as having painted a small picture that 
apparently repeated Titian’s composition of Venus and 
Adonis for the kinsman in Cadore. Another small Ma- 
donna mentioned in the same letter is not sufficiently de- 


28. Letter of September 27, 1559, in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
op. cit., 11, pp. 515 ff. 

29. Ibid., p. 536 f. 

30. Ibid., p. 524. 


scribed to permit any conjecture about its composition. If 
we may venture to identify a small painting in the M. de 
Marignane Collection in Paris (Fig. 1) with Orazio’s 
“quadretto d’Adone” we advance one step in the compre- 
hension of Orazio’s artistic personality. The painting is 
indeed “‘bellissimo” as in Titian’s letter. It is without any 
doubt a replica, which develops the model in every detail. 
The figure of Adonis lacks the exuberant solidity of the 
model, in being more slender and melancholy. ‘This change 
does not mean that the small repetition is a failure, but 
that it had a different purpose in view. Titian himself made 
similar changes in his works when he took them up again 
at a later date. 

Orazio’s activity as a copyist of his father’s paintings 
leads us back to the problem of the bottega. What were 
the tasks of assistants? They made replicas, sometimes even 
of old originals, for provincial patrons.** Occasionally they 
may have been permitted to design the composition for 
such orders.*? They finished canvases in which essential 
parts — general arrangement, faces, hands — were given 
by the master himself.** And they copied. The fourteen 
canvases that Orazio brought with him to Milan were 
probably merchandise of this sort. 

Ridolfi has a special paragraph on the copying activities 
of Titian’s pupils. At the end of the life of Polidoro 
Lanziani he adds: “e si racconta, che nell’uscir, ch’egli 
faceva di casa, lasciava a bella posta le chiavi nel camerone, 
dove teneva le cose pregiate, ma non tantosto partito, quelli 
si davano a far copie delle opere piu belle, stando un di loro 
alla scorta.” Thus the master had especially precious can- 
vases locked up in a separate room when he left the house. 
But the pupils knew where he used to hide the key and, 
as soon as he had gone, took out the most valuable pieces 
and copied them while one of them stood guard. Up to now 
everything makes sense. But then Ridolfi goes on: “Poscia 
a qualche tempo ravisando Titiano i quadri, raccoglieva le 
copie fatte da Discepoli, le quali da lui ritocche passavano 
per di sua mano; e di qui é, che molte cose de i Discepoli si 
stimano del Maestro.”** How do the two reports fit to- 


31. This procedure has been suggested for one of the murals in 
the parish church of Pieve di Cadore, on the ground of a descrip- 
tion of the lost painting corresponding to the woodcut Adoration 
of the Magi, which is based on an earlier composition by Titian. 
Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, “Tizianstudien,” Jahrbuch der 
kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, N. F., X, 1936, p. 142. 


32. This seems to be the case with the Castel Roganzuolo altar- 
piece rejected by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 11, p. 101, in 
spite of its flawless documentation (see note 15). The arguments 
pro and con are listed in Hans Tietze, Tizian. Leben und Werk, 
Vienna, 1936, II, p. 286. 

33- This task must most of all have fallen to the assistants when 
Titian painted portraits on his travels, portraits which had to be 
finished on the spot, as for instance in Rome, Augsburg, etc. The 
specialists for landscape also belonged to the category of finishing 
hands. 


34. Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, p. 227. 
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gether? Literally they seem to say two things, first that 
Titian would not allow his pupils to copy his most precious 
compositions, but that they nevertheless found a way of 
getting at them, and second that Titian did not notice their 
tricks, but transferred these copies into autographs by add- 
ing a few strokes of the brush. Ridolfi seems to have mixed 
up two anecdotes from the studio. The second, namely that 
he delivered copies by pupils as authentic works after hav- 
ing added a few retouches, corresponds to a usage con- 
tinuing as long as such dotteghe existed. ‘The first part of 
the story might mean that behind the master’s back the 
pupils made copies, which they sold for their own profit. It 
is easily understood that copies by well-trained assistants 
of many years’ standing were hardly to be distinguished 
from the originals — and are still less so today. The pupils 
had learned their working methods from the master him- 
self and quite naturally built their paintings layer by layer 
just as he himself used to do. Moreover the original retained 
its pristine freshness that passed into their copies, and, in 
many cases, the original they repeated was also the result 
of collaboration by master and pupils. Thus most of the 
deficiencies that betray a copy made at a later time or by 
members of another school or workshop are lacking in such 
contemporary copies. 

A sort of regular rate for copies made in the workshop 
seems to have existed. The price of fifty ducats that Giro- 
lamo di Tiziano asked for the copy of the St. Lawrence 
altarpiece, although the original had cost the monks two 
hundred ducats ten years earlier, may indicate an approxi- 
mate proportion. If my interpretation of the letter of 
October 2, 1564, is correct, and Girolamo was no longer 
on Titian’s staff, but an artist on his own when the copy 
was offered, he very probably asked the standard workshop 
price. The price of 50 ducats apiece roughly corresponds 
to the 1000 ducats for fourteen canvases asked by Orazio 
in Milan (see pp. 78-79). 

As to our special problem, of the sorts of paintings found 
in Titian’s estate, the copies seem to be of lesser importance. 
Most of them must have been made on order. At any rate, 
many were st. ple products rushed directly to the patrons 
as soon as finished. We know what a scramble there was 
for the paintings on the part of art lovers when Giorgione 
and Paolo Veronese died, and how fast Titian’s studio was 
sold out when the master went to the Emperor at Augs- 
burg.®° It is almost universally accepted that it was Marco 
Vecelli who gave the last touch to the Fede left unfinished 


35. Letter of Aretino to Granvella of January 1548: “E stato 
bellissimo testimonio delle virti il vedere subito, che si seppe la 
ricchiesta del Pittor divino; correre le turbe a popolo per essere 
della sua arte partecipi; & chi di cid che si gli é trovato in casa; 
isforzarsi di comperare a gran prezzo; imperoché son’ certe tutte le 
persone che la Maestade Augusta accomodera il suo Apelle che non 
degnara a pit mai essercitare il pennello, se non in grado di lei.” 
Aretino, Lettere, Paris, 1609, IV, c. 136, 136v. 


in his studio. That Palma Giovine completed the Pietd is 
expressly claimed by the inscription on the painting. 

Not the copies but the unfinished paintings interest us. 
The Pieta is one of those which were begun (abbozzato), 
but not finished, As an abbozzo the painting was described 
by Vasari as early as 1566. We must distinguish between 
abbozzi and sketches. The latter were never meant to be 
brought to completion, but from the very beginning were 
intended to serve for preparing future replicas. The 
completion of abbozzi on the other hand was prevented 
by the death of the master. A clear distinction between the 
two groups is necessary because as far as their style is con- 
cerned, they are very close to one another. The sketch 
concentrates on establishing essential parts by broad 
splotches sufficient for the master or such assistants as were 
responsible for the final execution. Only the head was 
treated with greater care.*° 

In technical treatment, the abbozzo is very similar, ex- 
cept that the composition is established in every detail. In 
the sketch the various motives are still in an experimental 
state —— as for instance of the Ecce Homo in St. Louis — 
or — like the pose of the hands in certain portraits — de- 
liberately neglected and left to the final execution. The 
abbozzo is meant to leave the workshop as soon as com- 
pleted but the sketch remains there. In both an almost im- 
pressionistic technique prevails. The same is the case with 
paintings from ‘Titian’s latest years in general. This is not 
a modern interpretation, but corresponds to the judgment 
of a contemporary expert like Vasari on Titian’s latest 
style.*” The decision as to whether a painting be sketch, 

36. Compare the instructive letter on the portraits of the daugh- 
ters of Ferdinand I written by the Mantuan envoy, Benedetto 
Agnello, to the castellan of Mantua, C. J. Calandra, on December 
18, 1548. Titian offered his apology for not being in a position to 
ship the portraits to Mantua, first because they belonged to King 
Ferdinand, secondly because “non sono finiti ché manca da farli li 
vestimenti.” Agnello continues: “E vero che li detti retratti non 
sono finiti, che li manca parte di vestimenti, ma le teste sono 
finitissime che non li manca cosa alcuna.” In the instance of these 
portraits begun in Innsbruck we are concerned not with prepara- 
tory sketches meant to be kept in the studio, but with abbozzi 
which were to be completed in Venice. This bit of information may 
be obtained from the letter by the same Agnello, of February 8, 
1549. Titian gave excuses for not shipping the one of the portraits 
already completed, and the envoy questions the validity of his rea- 
sons: “ma io per me credo che non voglia dare finché non habbia 
finita la copia che ha da mandare al Re di Romani, la qual apena é 


cominciata.” Alessandro Luzio, “Altre spigolature tizianesche,” 
Archivio storico dell’ arte, 111, 1890, p. 210. 


37. Vasari, op. cit., VII, p. 452: “Ma é ben vero che il modo di 
fare che tenne in queste ultime, é assai diferente dal fare suo da 
giovane: con cio sia che le prime son condotte con una certa 
finezza e diligenza incredibile, e da essere vedute da presso e da 
lontano; e queste ultime, condotte di colpi, tirate via di grosso e 
con macchie, di maniera che da presso non si possono vedere, e di 
lontano appariscono perfette. E questo modo é stato cagione che 
molti, volendo in cio imitare e mostrare di fare il pratico, hanno 
fatto di goffe pitture: e cio adiviene perche, se bene a molti pare 
che elle siano fatte senza fatica, non é cosi il vero, e s'ingannano; 
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abbozzo, or a finished work of Titian’s late age should not 
be left to subjective taste. The Repentant Magdalene, 
Christ Carrying the Cross with Francesco del Mosaico as 
Simon of Cyrene, the portrait of Paul III wearing a skull 
cap, the Venus with the Mirror (now in the National 
Gallery at Washington, D. C.), all of which entered the 
Hermitage in 1850, Pan and Syrinx (now in Rotter- 
dam),°** the portraits of Antonio Grimani and Andrea 
Gritti might have looked finished to the Barbarigo family, 
who after all were laymen. All these are described by 
Ridolfi in 1642 as decorating their palace.*® The enlarged 
edition of Sansovino (1663), which is very succinct in its 
descriptions of art collections, still lists at least the Venus 
and the Magdalene as “marvelous.”*® We are not in- 
formed whether Pomponio took care of having the sketches 
and abbozzi finished before the sale. Further restorations 
occurred before the paintings went to Russia and contrib- 
uted to blurring their original appearance. All the paint- 
ings in question are undoubtedly smoothed down by re- 
working. 

We had better start by trying to examine the question 
from a historical point of view and begin with the portraits 
which, at least in part, are easy to date. According to 
Ridolfi the portraits of the doges, of the Pope, of the King 
of France, and of Philip II, in spite of their style correspond- 
ing to that of abbozzé and of old-age productions, must be 
sketches, that is, first notes from the model, serving for 
numerous replicas.** 

Since the portrait of Antonio Grimani, mentioned by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle as existing in the Giustiniani Col- 
lection in Padua, is no longer traceable,** we had best start 
with the portrait of Doge Gritti. According to Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle** a second preparatory sketch existed 


perché si conosce che sono rifatte, e che si é ritornato loro addosso 
con i colori tante volte, che la fatica vi si vede. E questo modo si 
fatto é giudizioso, bello e stupendo, perché fa parere vive le pit- 
ture e fatte con grande arte, nascondendo le fatiche.” 


38. This painting, incidentally, seems to have been retained in 
the shop, not because of being a sketch or an abbozzo, but for some 
other reason unknown to us. On its back a device was painted, which 
points to work ordered by a patron. Published as Titian by Hans 
Tietze, “The ‘Faun and Nymph’ in the Boymans Museum in Rot- 
terdam,” The Art Quarterly, 1, 1939, pp. 207 ff. Also men- 
tioned in W. Suida, Le Titien, Paris, 1935, p. 72. 

39. Of. cit., 1, p. 200. Cristoforo Barbarigo in his last will of 
1600 listed “four famous paintings by Titian” which should al- 
ways be allotted to the eldest son. G. Gronau, “Tizians Selbstbild- 
nisse in der Berliner Gallerie,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, XXVIII, 1907, Pp. 45. 

40. Francesco Sansovino, Venezia citta nobilissima (con ag- 
giunte di G. Martinioni), Venice, 1663, p. 371. 


41. Of. cit., 1, p. 200. 


42. Lionello Venturi, Italian Paintings in American Collec- 
tions, New York, 1933, pl. 510, listed as formerly in the Pulitzer 
Collection. 


43. Op. cit., 1, p. 299 f. 


in the Giustiniani-Barbarigo Collection in Padua (Fig. 
2) long after the one from the Barbarigo Collection 
in Venice had already left for Russia. The Paduan sketch 
entered the Metropolitan Museum with the Friedsam Col- 
lection. In my opinion (following Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle) it is a preparatory sketch painted by Titian and may 
have been turned into a regular painting perhaps before 
Pomponio sold it. In spite of this reworking the character 
of the sketch is still recognizable from the negligently 
painted hands.** ‘This portrait of Gritti must have been 


44. A version painted from this sketch is the one owned by the 
heirs of Nathan Allen in Kenosha, Wisconsin, reproduced by Suida, 
op. cit., pl. Lxx111. Hans Tietze, of. cit., 11, p. 303, found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile this portrait of Gritti with the well-known por- 
trait in the Czernin Collection in Vienna and (p. 315) listed the 
conflicting opinions on the latter. According to A. L. Mayer, the 
last to discuss the Czernin painting (“A propos d’un nouveau livre 
sur le Titien,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. V1, vol. XVIII, 1937, 
p. 308), the painting is cut down, and is not to be dated before 
1545 in view of its technique and its tendency to the colossal. It 
may even represent a later doge than Gritti and finally may have 
been painted by Palma Giovine. In my opinion the painting may 
be identical with one in the collection of King Charles I of Eng- 
land “with his right hand holding his robe,” 4’ 4” X 3’ 4” (the 
Czernin painting measures 7078 X 407% inches), or at least with 
another version of the same type. The Czernin painting represents 
the Doge “in atto di passeggio,” in the act of walking. Portraits of 
the Doges Marcantonio Trevisani and Pietro Lando “in atto di 
passeggio” by Titian are mentioned by Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, p. 192. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 1, p. 248, attributed the Czernin 
painting to Pordenone, and Mayer points to the theatrical posture, 
untypical of Titian in his early years. In my view, the posture is 
sufficiently justified by the act of walking and lifting the heavy 
robe; the pomposity of the hand resembles that in the portrait of 
Laura dei Danti usually dated in the 1520’s. Along with this 
Gritti portrait seen en face there is another showing him in pro- 
file, handed down in two versions: the one at Gutekunst’s, London, 
the other in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England. The 
latter is placed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 1, p. 249, 
note 33, who saw it when still in the Cotterel Collection, Florence, 
between Lotto and Titian. B. Berenson, Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance, New York, 1906, p. 88, attributed it to Francesco 
Beccaruzzi. A. L. Mayer, who published the painting in “Quelques 
notes sur l’oeuvre du Titien,” Gazette des beaux-arts, LXXXI1, 1938, 
pp. 289-308, suggested that its cleaning might reveal an original by 
Titian. He claims that only the hand is very paltry. Which hand? 
The left or the right one? The painting at Gutekunst’s is given to 
Pordenone by Giuseppe Fiocco in his monograph G. 4. Pordenone, 
Udine, 1939, pl. 192, p. 93 (an amazing suggestion, to claim the 
portrait of the Doge, part of Titian’s official function, for an 
outsider favored by Titian’s adversaries). It is attributed by Mayer 
to Catena in his late years. He overlooked the fact that both the 
paintings, at Gutekunst’s and Cambridge, present the same type, ex- 
cept that the canvas in Cambridge is a little less cut at the bottom 
than the one at Gutekunst’s. On the left hand at Cambridge the 
ring is missing while on the right hand the fingers are somewhat 
differently arranged. Both the ring and the arrangement of the 
fingers in the Gutekunst portrait appear identical in Tintoretto’s 
substitute for Titian’s votive painting of Doge Gritti destroyed by 
fire in 1574. This substitute in the Sala del Collegio of the Ducal 
Palace (illustrated by Bercken-Mayer, Jacopo Tintoretto, Munich, 
1923, 11, pl. 148) was brought into the discussion by Hadeln 
(“Dogenbildnisse von Tizian,” Pantheon, vi, 1930, p. 489), an 
article apparently not read, or not heeded, by Mayer. In view of 
the above-mentioned resemblance of the Doge’s figures Hadeln 
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executed close to the end of his reign in view of the age of 
the sitter (born 1454, died 1538). Titian was paid for 
the official portrait in 1540. 

Is the brushwork very different from that of the Fran- 
cesco Donato portrait (Fig. 3), formerly in the Rothschild 
Collection, now in the Museum in San Diego, California? *® 
The dates of Donato’s reign (1545-53) suggest that it 
must be approximately one decade later.*° No doubt the 
Doge represented is to be identified as Francesco Donato. 
The features are exactly identical with those in Donato’s 
votive painting in the Ducal Palace “restored” by Tin- 
toretto after the fire in 1574.** The only difference is that 
the Doge looks in the other direction. The character of a 
study from nature is again confirmed by the indifference 
to a well-rounded composition. The face, the hand, and 
the general coloristic harmony of gold and crimson are 


suggests that the Gutekunst portrait (he does not mention the one 
in Cambridge) may be a fragment rescued when the votive paint- 
ing was destroyed, and that Tintoretto exactly copied Titian’s fig- 
ure of the Doge in his substitute painting. Against this thesis, al- 
luring as it sounds, the objection must be raised that the study for 
the Doge’s mantle (illustrated by von Hadeln, Zeichnungen des Ti- 
sian, Berlin, 1924, pl. 24) fits better upon a figure in direct profile 
than upon a dramatic figure halfway between profile and ev face, as 
shown in Tintoretto’s composition. A further argument in favor 
of a pure profile is offered by the woodcut representing the votive 
painting of Doge Gritti, in which, for an unknown reason his head 
was replaced by that of Francesco Donato (illustrated by Tietze, 
Tizian, 1, pl. xvii1). A kneeling figure of Doge Gritti may also 
have a connection with the mural of the St. Nicholas Chapel in the 
Ducal Palace, representing the Doge kneeling before the Madonna 
and accompanied by his dog, painted by Titian in 1523 (Ridolfi, 
op. cit., 1, p. 166, note 2). At any rate the question of Gritti’s por- 
trait in profile still offers a puzzle, and can hardly be solved be- 
fore the réle of the above-mentioned woodcut is clarified. This is a 
question of archaeological method, and the distribution of the 
painted versions among Beccaruzzi, Pordenone, and Catena must 
wait. The other version of the Gritti portrait mentioned above 
which went from the Barbarigo Collection in Venice to the Her- 
mitage (No. 103) was considered as possibly by Tintoretto by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 1, p. 248. Is this the painting listed 
by Mayer (“A propos . . .”) as No. 163 of the Hermitage, and 
whose sitter he is inclined to identify with the Doge represented in 
the Czernin portrait? 


45. Lionello Venturi (of. cit., pl. 515) and A. L. Mayer (09. 
cit.) accept the portrait as a production of Titian’s old age and by 
doing so, in my opinion, fail to distinguish between the style used in 
sketches and that typical of old age. Why should Titian have re- 
turned to the portrait of the Doge two generations after the lat- 
ter’s death? 


46. A. L. Mayer, “A propos d’un nouveau livre sur le Titien,” 
Pp. 309, censures Hans Tietze for having wrongly stated in his 
Tizian, 1, p. 133, that the official portrait of Doge Donato had 
been painted by Schiavone. Mayer has misread the passage. Tietze 
explicitly listed Donato’s portrait among Titian’s works certified 
by documents. The hypothesis concerning Schiavone refers to the 
votive painting of Doge Donato and is specifically introduced as an 
hypothesis with reference to von Hadeln, “Ueber zwei Zeichnungen 
des Andrea Schiavone,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XLVI, 1925, p. 135. In our Drawings, p. 251, and No. 1426 
we tried to disprove the hypothesis. 


47. Bercken, Mayer, of. cét., 11, pl. 148. 
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the essential features. Titian painted the sketch for him- 
self, to use for official commissions. Such great dignitaries 
were hardly in a position to grant the painter many sittings. 
The necessity of catching and putting down a human per- 
sonality at a moment’s notice endows these sketches with a 
stimulating freshness and, at the same time, is responsible 
for th ir lack of finish. Such characteristics may incidentally 
explain the relative frequency of this type of painting in 
American collections. Their sketchy character made them 
less attractive to the older type of collector, who favored 
more elaborate execution. On the other hand this very 
quality appealed to a younger generation, many of them 
American and brought up under the influence of nine- 
teenth-century impressionism. 

To this group belongs the portrait of Philip II, now in 
Cincinnati (Fig. 4), previously owned by the Barbarigo 
family in Padua, from whom the painter Lenbach purchased 
it. Itisasarule discussed with reference to Crowe and Caval- 
caselle 11, p. §35,*° but this reference rests on hasty reading. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle were not discussing this portrait 
of Philip II, but a second version which entered the Her- 
mann Rasch Collection in Stockholm from the E. Habich 
Collection in Cassel, Germany.**® A. L. Mayer pleaded for 
dating the Cincinnati portrait in 1556, somewhat later than 
the Rasch portrait. Mayer’s arguments are the age of the 
model (Philip was born in 1527) and the technique, but 
he suggested that in view of the resemblance to the type of 
Philip II in the Gloria, both paintings may have used and 
adapted a model of 1553.°° It seems, however, daring to 
make so subtle a distinction — of only three years — in a 
sketch, on the basis of technical arguments alone. 

Two other datable sketches of portraits should be added: 
Paul III with the Cap” in the Hermitage and Francis I in 
the Earl of Harewood’s collection. The portrait of King 
Francis is interesting in being far more clearly dependent 
on the medal that had served as a model than was the 
case of the masterpiece in the Louvre, developed from the 
Harewood House sketch.”* 


48. Compare A. L. Mayer, “Tizianstudien,” Miinchner Jahr- 
buch der bildenden Kunst, N. F., 1, 1925, p. 269, who instances 
objections to this passage. 

49. Illustrated by Suida, of. cit., pl. cLxtib. 

50. “Tizianstudien,” pp. 168 and 274, respectively. 


51. For the portrait of the pope compare my forthcoming arti- 
cle in the Gazette des beaux-arts. 

52. The existence of an earlier portrait of King Francis 
may be inferred from Vasari, of. cit., VII, pp. 437 and 444. After 
having listed the portraits of the early Doges Loredano (1501-21) 
and Grimani (1521-23), Vasari continues: “E non molto dopo il 
Re Francesco quando parti di Italia per tornare in Francia.” Again 
among the portraits owned by the Duke of Urbino, he lists a por- 
trait “del Re Francesco quando era giovane.” A third mention oc- 
curs in the general specification of what dignitaries were painted by 
Titian, including “il Re Francesco primo di Francia come sé 
detto.” According to Vasari, then, Titian painted the King soon 
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We thus see that the preparatory sketches for portraits, 
in so far as they are preserved, originate from the late 
1530's to the 1550’s. If the biographical dates of the sitters 
did not offer some help in dating them we should be some- 
what at a loss to place them in chronological order. The dif- 
ferences among the portraits rest less on, pictorial evolution 
than on the change that took place within these two degades 
in ideas of how people wanted to be represented. In the 
1530's and 40’s the sitters desired a pompous effect. Around 
the middle of the century a softer, but at the same time more 
sophisticated, individualization is in the making. The com- 
mon traits, which are fragmentary composition combined 
with an emphasis of the characteristics of the sitter, prevail 
over the changes in the master’s style. Therefore these prep- 
arations for portraits have something timeless about them, in 
spite of their dates. In this respect they resemble drawings, 
with which they are related by purpose as well. For the 
placing of undated preparations we do not get much help. 
The unfinished self-portrait in Berlin is dated around 1542 
by Gronau, who still believed 1477 to be Titian’s birth- 
date. Suida dates it around 1560 and identifies the portrait 
with the one seen by Vasari.°*® If, as Gronau presumed, the 


after 1523, before he returned from Italy to France. We obtain 
confirmation of Vasari’s hint as to a juvenile portrait of the King 
from the latter’s biographical dates (1494-1547). The portrait 
highly praised in 1539 by Aretino cannot have been the one men- 
tioned by Vasari. Another must have existed in which Francis was 
represented at an earlier age. In Ch. Maumené and Comte Louis 
d@ Harcourt, “Iconographie des rois de France,” Archives de Part 
francais, N. S., XV, 1928, p. 121, no. 8, a “dessin au crayon at- 
tribué & Jean Clouet,” at Chantilly is described. From it all the 
juvenile portraits of Francis are said to be derived. In the portrait 
collection of the Uffizi, a copy from a portrait may be based on 
this French model. The objection may, however, be raised that in 
the Uffizi painting the King is in armor, and perhaps still younger, 
at any rate more lively than in an oil painting in the Louvre as- 
cribed to Clouet and allegedly based on the drawing in Chantilly 
(illustrated ibid.). Another hypothesis would be to make the copy 
in the Uffizi dependent on Titian’s lost first portrait. The copy men- 
tioned, which originates from the Giovio Collection, also served as 
model for the likeness of Francis I in Vasari’s murals in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. The former existence of a portrait of Francis I 
in armor, by Titian, is furthermore confirmed by a passage in 
Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’arte delle pittura, Rome, 1844, 1, p. 394. 
After having discussed the procedure for rendering reflections on 
armor, Lomazzo goes on: “Il che anno fuggito di fare i pid gran 
pittori che siano stati, come si vede nel ritratto del Re Francesco 
Valesio di Francia e di Ferdinando Re dei Romani, fatti per mano 
di Tiziano.” For the sketch in question, see T. Borenius, Catalogue 
of the Pictures . . . at Harewood House, Oxford, privately 
printed, 1936, p. 34, no. 67: A study for the portrait in the Louvre, 
painted about 1538/39, possibly from a medal. The portrait in the 
Louvre shows the King with a plumed hat on his head. The dress 
and background are also quite different. 

53. G. Gronau, Titian, London, 1904, p. 286; idem, “Tizians 
Selbstbildnis in der Berliner Gallerie,” Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, XXvi11, 1907, pp. 48 ff. The comparison with 
the alleged replicas in Vienna and in the Uffizi (illustrated in 
Klassiker der Kunst, Tizian, 3d ed., p. 195, r. and l., further repe- 
titions in Lodovico Foscari, Iconologia di Tiziano, Venice, 1935) 
reveals only that in all of them Titian appears in a position turned 


paintings in the Uffizi and Vienna are replicas of the one 
in Berlin the latter may originally have been intended as a 
modello, but the clear disposition of every detail within the 
composition speaks for a painting left unfinished as an 
abbozzo. Its conditions of origin, since it is a self-portrait, 
would at any rate differ from those of the commissioned 
portraits of high dignitaries. It is easily understood why such 
preparatory sketches, intended to be kept at hand and to 
be used for future replicas, were not made in the case of 
ordinary sitters. Another feature of this group is that they 
correspond in size to the paintings executed by their help. 

When Titian painted modell for figure compositions 
they too, as shown by the still existing examples,™ are equal 
in size to the paintings for which they serve. The design of 
Titian’s first version of Diana and Callisto, preserved on 
the canvas of the second version of this composition, in 
Vienna, and published by Stix,°° seems to disclose the custom 


three-quarters to the right. The Vienna version is idealized beyond 
recognition, in order to make the model look younger. The Floren- 
tine one deviates in so many details from the version in Vienna 
that its dependence on it seems doubtful. But is the portrait cer- 
tainly a self-portrait? I do not dare to give voice to my doubts in 
the main text of my article, but confide them to this footnote. Lord 
Steward who, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, pur- 
chased the portrait through Count L. Cicognara, cancelled the ac- 
quisition because he doubted its authenticity. When it entered the 
Berlin Gallery with the Solly Collection, G. F. Waagen called it 
“bottega copy after Titian” in the catalogue of 1832 (Gronau, 
“Titians Selbstbildnis,” p. 45). My doubts, however, go farther. 
In my opinion, the whole pose contradicts the idea of a self- 
portrait. The carriage of arms and hands is consistent with the pose 
of the chest, which is quite different from the pose of a painter por- 
traying himself by the help of a mirror. Another argument against 
Titian’s authorship is offered by the shape of the hands, in both of 
which the structure of the fingers is stressed. Such a characteriza- 
tion of the hands by casual and absolutely realistic articulation of 
the fingers is in contrast to Titian’s trend to idealization, a tendency 
which results in patterns, above all, for hands. As for the composi- 
tion the Berlin portrait is closest — or to put it more precisely, 
only close — to the Strada portrait in Vienna. The transitory char- 
acter of the pose, combined with a marked three-dimensionality 
(emphasized by the table that thrusts the figure back), is in con- 
trast to all portraits by Titian through all the many years of his 
activity. Would he have modified his attitude so radically just in 
his very old age? Have changed from permanence to transiency, 
from decorative spacelessness to definite spatial depth? It seems 
preposterous to me to accept such uniqueness for these two por- 
traits; it is more likely that in the case of the Strada and that of the 
alleged self-portrait in Berlin as well, a younger hand acted as sub- 
stitute for the aged master. And just as he turned the copies which 
the pupils placed before him into genuine Titians by adding a few 
strokes of the brush, the eighty-year-old man might have given the 
portrait of Strada, already prepared and far advanced on the can- 
vas, the finishing touch to satisfy the sitter. Certainly Strada was 
jealously watching over the execution of the painting. 


54. In Bevilacqua’s catalogue of the Barbarigo Collection we 
find the entry under no. 54: “Prometeo di Tiziano, in tela, 
1.26 m X 1.06 m.” If this painting was the modello of the one 
painted for Queen Mary of Hungary it was executed on a scale 
smaller than the latter, measuring 2.53 X 2.17 m. 


55. Alfred Stix, “Tizians Diana und Kallisto in der kaiserlichen 
Gemildegalerie in Wien,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Samm- 
lungen, XXX1, 1910, pp. 335 ff. 
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of saving the designs of large compositions for further use.” 

This observation is confirmed by comparison of the 
Christ Crowned with Thorns in Munich, with the version 
in the Louvre. The latter, made in 1542 for a patron in 
Milan, is very close to the other as far as size and arrange- 
ment are concerned. No one, however, would consider the 
painting in Munich a modello which served for the execu- 
tion of the one in Paris. The relationship between the two 
may more easily be explained by the thesis that a design 
of the earlier Paris version was kept in the studio and used 
for the one in Munich, which is undoubtedly later. As in 
the case of the Diana and Callisto in Vienna, the composi- 
tion was further developed when it was repeated. 

The painting in Munich offers a basically different in- 
terpretation of the subject that is not sufficiently explained 
by the looseness typical of an unfinished painting. It re- 
mained an abbozzo because Titian died in the course of its 
execution. Since there was no patron insisting on delivery 
it was sold to Jacopo Tintoretto, together with three more 
paintings, Venus and Adonis, Diana and Callisto and a 
Flagellation of Christ. As an artist Tintoretto was able 
to evaluate the painting correctly, in spite of its unfinished 
state.” Does it mean that Titian painted the Crowning of 
Christ for his own pleasure? This has been surmised,°* but 
I do not agree. Such a procedure would seem to disrupt the 
regular routine of a studio. It is true that in a letter 


56. A. L. Mayer, “Queiques notes,” p. 297, expresses his opin- 
ion: 1) that Titian used to paint small sketches for his large paint- 
ings, 2) that at his time cartoons were no longer in use in Venice. 
To prove the first point he refers to Aretino’s letter to Davalos of 
1540 (Lettere, 11, pp. 189-191), in which Aretino announces the 
arrival of a quadruccio (small painting) that Mayer identifies as 
the sketch of the famous Allocutio of Davalos in the Prado. The 
passage in question states that Aretino is presenting Davalos with a 
bronze figure of St. Catherine cast by Sansovino, and goes on as 
follows, “Come ci sia io vi prego ad haver caro il presente; 
conciosia che la volonta supplisce in tutto quello, che manca il 
dono, il quale se ne viene accompagnato dal quadruzzo che vi in- 
dirizza Titiano, accioche egli con la vaghezza sua, intertenga gli 
occhi vostri fin’ che si fornisce la tavola grande che veramente sara 
di corte.” There is no reason, in my opinion, for identifying the 
quadruccio as the sketch of the Allocutio. Aretino, who criticized 
even his own portrait, now in the Pitti Gallery, for not being suffi- 
ciently finished, would hardly have given credit of being lovely 
(vaghezza) to a bona fide sketch. Moreover Titian would have 
parted with any other painting rather than with the sketch which he 
needed for executing the big version. As for Mayer’s objection 
against the use of cartoons in general we have expressed our 
divergent opinion already in our Drawings, p. 306. A supplemen- 
tary evidence is Veronese’s cartoon (Esther) mentioned by Ri- 
dolfi, op. cit., 1, p. 341, which Antonio Barbaro, Procurator of 
San Marco, transferred to canvas and Veronese afterwards colored. 

57. Marco Boschini, of. cit., “A marvel worthy of a place in 
an academy to show students all the secrets of art” (translation 
in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 11, p. 349). 


58. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. cit., 11, p. 399, “The painting 
was executed without a commission, only for Titian’s own pleas- 
ure.” Gronau, Titian, p. 209, “without receiving a commission, 
because the problem attracted him.” 
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to Alessandro Farnese, of 1567, Titian mentions a Mag- 
dalene “come pittura . . . fatta da per diletto,”*® but such 
a devotional painting of moderate size was a staple pro- 
duction for which demand always existed.°° A big painting 
like the Crowning is quite another story. In my opinion, 
Titian might later have offered the painting to King Philip 
just as he did the Nativity in his letter of December 22, 
1574: this because of having heard from a painter just ar- 
rived in Venice from Spain that the King desired to have a 
painting of this subject “la quale sola manca tra le sue pit- 
ture.” A Crowning with Thorns is likewise lacking in 
the series of paintings sent to Spain by Titian who, thus, 
may have decided to take up again the composition which 
he had painted for Milan several decades earlier. 

The fact that the painting is not mentioned in the cor- 
respondence with the King does not disprove Titian’s 
intention to paint it for him. Clearly enough, the painting 
is a later replica of the old composition with which it has 
repeatedly been contrasted. First of all the lengthening of 
the figures is striking and still more emphasized by the 
voiding of meaning in many of the gestures. One figure 
has been dropped altogether just in a place where the 
original composition was most crowded. The elongated 
figures are typical of Titian’s late style. But is it not still 
more typical of an artist’s latest phase that he stubbornly 
follows his most personal inspiration even at the risk of 
running counter to current tendencies? Michelangelo 
deepened his power of expression still further when all the 
artists around him were turning to ornamental experi- 
ments; the aged Rembrandt continued to dissolve plastic 
form while the other painters of his time were stressing 
tactile values. The elongated figures of Titian’s late works 
— noticeable also in the Brescia ceilings®’ and perhaps a 
source of dissatisfaction to the provincial art patrons who 
were used to a quite different Titian from his early altar- 
piece in the cathedral — are to be found in all Venetian 
artists after the middle of the sixteenth century. Schiavone’s 
Parmigianinesque alloy may have prompted this new de- 
velopment. It is perhaps more than coincidence that Tin- 


59. Not dated, but probably early in 1567. A. Ronchini, “Delle 
relazioni di Tiziano coi Farnesi,” Atti e memorie delle deputazioni 
di storia patria per le provincie modenesi etc., 11, 1864, p. 143. 

60. Letter of Francesco Morosini to Luigi Zollino, from Can- 
dia, 1601: “. . . qui contra ogni mia aspettazione ho comprato un 
quadro di Tiziano ch’era sopra l’incanto gia mesi fa e ho com- 
prato per due zecchini. Quest’?é una Maddalena famosa di esso 
Tiziano, il quale si gloriava di aver venduto di questa Maddalena 
per due mile scudi.” Cicogna, Delle inscrizioni veneziane, Venice, 
1824-53, V, p. 46, with reference to Tommaso Temanza, Vite dei 
pin celebri architetti etc., Venice, 1778, p. 238. 

61. Letter of Titian to Antonio Pérez, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
op. cit., Il, p. 539. 

62. Only of one of the destroyed ceilings has the composition 
been handed down, by an engraving illustrated by H. Tietze, 
Tizian, 1, pl. 
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toretto, who was to become the leader of this group of 
mannerists, acquired and appreciated paintings by Schiavone 
and — Titian’s Crowning of Christ. A further conse- 
quence of this trend may have been that Giuseppe Salviati, 
coming from Florentine-Roman mannerism, was able to 
make a place for himself in Venice. The incitement for a 
corresponding stylistic change in Jacopo Bassano in the 
1560’s may be owing to the general trend of the period 
and not to Titian’s influence as has been suggested. I 
wonder whether it was Tintoretto who influenced the 
aged Titian, another frequent hypothesis, and prefer to 
assume that the younger members of his workshop took 
the next step beyond him and that their example rejuve- 
nated the old man’s style. Let us once more look at Orazio’s 
small painting (Fig. 1). Here we find weightless figures, 
slanting joints, swaying postures where Titian used to 
display forceful power. We find draperies suggesting nudity 
where Titian made bulging muscles. It is a sort of return 
to Gothic principles. This process of “softening” in 
Orazio’s diminutive version offers a contrast to the Venus 
and Adonis in the National Gallery in London (Fig. 5), 
which A. L. Mayer tentatively identified with the abbozzo 
passed to Tintoretto in unfinished state.** 

Abbozzo or modello? When comparing the painting in 
London (Fig. 5) with the one in Madrid — considering 
also the one in the Corsini Gallery in Rome in order to 
disentangle more effectively the general trend — we may 
place the London painting at the beginning of the series: 
the figure of Adonis is more sturdy, that of Venus more 
solid than in the others, and this impression is not only due 
to the lack of modelling, which in the Madrid version has 
been made definitely unpleasant by later retouching. In 
my opinion the London version is not a later repetition, 
which because of its unfinished state would look like an 
abbozzo, but a modello painted in 1553-54, i.e. at the 
time when Titian notified King Philip of the completion 
and shipping of the painting.** Certainly it was one of those 
“opere pil belle” which Titian’s pupils liked to snatch from 
their hiding place to copy. 

Among the paintings listed by Ridolfi as belonging to 
the Barbarigo family there is also the Saint Sebastian, now 
in the Hermitage. Crowe and Cavalcaselle had considered 
it the original modello retained in Titian’s house for a 
version given to Charles V.*° Accordingly, in the first edi- 
tion of the Klassiker der Kunst volume, it was dated 
around 1545 by O. Fischel. A few years later the same 
author (in the fifth edition of the same book) advanced it 
to around 1565. This late date is now universally accepted. 


63. “Notes,” p. 304. 


64. Probably autumn 1554, published by Ticozzi, of. cit., pp. 
311 ff. 


65. Op. cit., Ul, p. 423, with reference to Ridolfi, of. cit., 1, 
p. 185. 


Such a discrepancy discloses how subjective the differentia- 
tion between preparatory sketch and the abbozzo of a later 
repetition still remains, especially if no other version is 
available for comparison in the specific case. 

In stylistic characteristics the Sebastian is closer to the 
Marsyas in Kremsier than to any other composition.®* An- 
other version of this painting, as well, seems to have been 
painted and delivered: in an inventory in Modena, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, a representation of 
the subject is listed as a worthy companion piece to Titian’s 
Tribute Money in the same room (now in Dresden). But 
knowing neither the date nor the appearance of this 
version,’ we are given no help in identifying the painting 
in Kremsier either as a sketch or as an abbozzo. It may have 
been a canvas stolen from Titian’s house or sold directly 
by Pomponio. At any rate it never formed part of the Bar- 
barigo stock. So far it has not been traced farther back than 
1670, the date of a sale in Vienna. Perhaps we are allowed 
a further step, by virtue of “Apollo con Marsia vien da 
Titian,” mentioned in the estate of Michele Spietra della 
Contrada dei SS. Apostoli in Venice, and sold in 1656.° 

The Kremsier painting has called forth no comments 
because of its almost hidden location that kept it virtually 
unknown. But the changing appreciation of the Saint Se- 
bastian discloses a change in the general approach to Titian. 
Ridolfi listed it among the treasures in the Barbarigo 
palace. When Crowe and Cavalcaselle visited St. Peters- 
burg it was not on display in the Hermitage. They describe 
it as having once been beautiful, but then (1877) dis- 
figured to such an extent that it had to be withdrawn from 
public exhibition.*° On the occasion of the Mostra di 
Tiziano in Venice in 1935, it was declared one of the 
master’s finest paintings, perhaps for the reason that mod- 
ern taste, formed by impressionism, was afraid of un- 
pleasant compromise in a finished painting, and was in- 
clined to yield to the intimacy of an abbozzo." The paint- 
ing is almost monochromatic and relies on the contrast 
between the red loincloth glowing through mist and the 
moonlit glamor of the armor. The landscape, as in Renoir, 
means hardly more than the atmosphere within which the 
body is imbedded. ‘This still powerful body may be a pre- 
paratory sketch from the middle of the century on which, 
however, Titian continued to work. Because the painting 


66. Illustrated by Suida, Tizian, pl. ccxL11; Tietze, Tizian, 
pls. 284-286. 

67. Quoted from Tietze, Tizian, p. 247. 

68. C. A. Levi, Le collezioni veneziane, Venice, 1900, p. 21 
(Documenti). Two years earlier, in 1654, the same subject is men- 
tioned in an inventory of Lady Arundel’s estate (The Burlington 
Magazine, XIX, 1911, p. 284). 

69. Of. cit., Il, p. 423. 

70. Mostra di Tiziano, Catalogo delle opere, Venice, 1935, no. 
99: “giustamente stimata uno delle pit belle. . . .” 
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has again risen high in our appreciation, our judgment of 
it is even more biassed than before. 

With the Ecce Homo in St. Louis (Fig. 6) we are on 
more solid ground. So much material is connected with 
this painting (for instance, two late versions in New York 
alone, one in the Historical Society [Fig. 7], the other 
privately owned) that it might deserve a special mono- 
graph. I shall limit myself to a few points. The original 
version seems to have been the one that Titian painted on 
slate for Charles V and brought to Augsburg in 1548." 
It contains only one figure and thus does not represent a 
scene from the Passion of Christ; on the contrary it has 
symbolic meaning like the companion piece, the Virgin 
painted on wood in the same period and in the same size.* 
The bending of Christ toward the right, balancing the 
posture of the Madonna, certifies the companionship of the 
paintings.** Of this version, with one figure only, various 
repetitions were made. The earliest we know was a Christ- 
mas gift by Titian to Aretino in 1547-48," incidentally 
shortly afterward copied by a young Venetian painter called 
Molino — probably to be identified with Domenico 
Molino — as we learn from Aretino’s letter of January, 
1549."° 

In a circular version in the Louvre, on wood, the com- 
position is widened to consist of three figures, Christ be- 
tween a soldier and a Jew.” On the basis of its unusual 
circular composition, Gronau identified the painting with an 
Ecce Homo in the estate of Gabriele Vendramin, thereby 
obtaining a date prior to 1552, when Vendramin died.” 
The fact that the inventory was drawn in 1567-69, by 
Titian’s son Orazio and Jacopo ‘Tintoretto, induced 


71. At present Madrid, Prado, illustrated by Suida, of. cit., pl. 
CCLXIV a; Tietze, Tizian, pl. 184. 

72. At present Madrid, Prado, illustrated by Suida, of. cit., pl. 
CCLXv; Tietze, Tizian, pl. 198. 

73. Another pair of companion pieces is The Virgin of Inter- 
cession, painted on marble (illustrated by Suida, Tizian, pl. 
CCLXIv b; Tietze, Tizian, pl. 185), and Christ Blessing, the mo- 
dello of which entered the Hermitage from the Barbarigo Collec- 
tion (illustrated by Suida, of. cit., pl. ccLxv a). I group the 
paintings differently from Tietze, 11, p. 297 and Suida. 

74. Letter of Aretino, January 1548, Lettere, tv, 134 verso. 

75. Von Hadeln, “Jacopo Molino,” The Burlington Magazine, 
LIII, 1928, pp. 226-231, refers to Aretino’s letter of January 1549 
(Lettere, v, no. CLXxX, pp. 86 verso, 87 recto), quoted above, in 
which no first name appears. Since, however, the painter to whom 
the letter refers apparently was young, perhaps even a beginner, I 
presume that the addressee was Domenico Molino, whose activity 
in the Libreria is ascertained for 1562 (Von Hadeln, “Beitraige zur 
Tintoretto-Forschung,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXXII, 1911, p. 26). 

76. The illustration in Klassiker der Kunst (1907, p. 202r) 
is misleading, because the circular reproduction is twisted to the 
right, so much so that Christ no longer appears to be standing 
upright. 

77. Gronau, “Alcuni quadri di Titiano illustrati da documenti,” 

. Bollettino d’arte, ser. 111, vol. XXX, 1936, pp. 293, 294. 


Gronau to consider the composition as indubitably authen- 
tic, since Orazio vouched for the originality. The con- 
clusion seems, however, questionable, for Orazio certainly 
would not have been in a position to give any other rating 
to a work delivered by Titian’s studio, even if it had been 
executed by some assistant. 

Gronau himself expressed some doubt that the painting 
in the Louvre would be the one from the Vendramin col- 
lection. It entered the Louvre from Fontainebleau, where 
it existed as early as 1641, while the bulk of the Vendra- 
min collection was sold about twenty years later. Indeed 
we know of another circular version of this subject. Ecce 
homo rotondo by Titian is mentioned in Michele Spietra’s 
estate on April 26, 1656.”* In addition to this composition 
in three figures, in which Christ is very three-dimensional 
and thrust into depth, still another version is known in 
which Christ was placed parallel to the surface. This may 
have been derived from a painting with one figure, no 
longer existing, but possibly identical with one listed as No. 
66 in Philip II’s treasury inventory of 1598-1607, with 
the following description:’® “lienzo al ollio de mano de 
Ticiano, Christo Ecce Homo de medio cuerpo en marco 
con molduras doradas y negras; tiene de alto bara y dos 
dedos y de ancho cinco sesmas; esta colgado en el apossento 
de Su Magestad; tasado en quarenta ducados.”*° 

The lessened corporeality of Christ in itself points to a 
later replica of the earlier motive. It is to Suida’s credit to 
have reclaimed for Titian the composition with four figures 
in the Prado. Its attribution to Titian, by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle,** was later changed to Leandro Bassano. 
This rediscovery remains meritorious even if the painting 
in Madrid is demoted to a shop replica by the emergence 
of its sketch (Fig. 6) now in St. Louis, Missouri.** It was 
first published by A. L. Mayer whose comment is short and 
rather perfunctory :** “It has long been known that besides 
the famous unfinished Ecce Homo composition in Munich 
[Mayer refers to the Crowning with Thorns] and the 


78. Levi, of. cit., p. 21. 

79. Dr. R. Beer, “Inventare aus dem Archiv del Palacio zu 
Madrid,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, X1vV, 1893, 
part Il, p. xii. 

80. I remember a large engraving reproducing the composition 
which used to be placed in the Albertina in Vienna with the produc- 
tions of Luca Bertelli. It may be identical with the one listed in 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, German edition, p. 791. 

81. Of. cit., 11, p. 420. 

82. The painting in the Prado (illustrated by Suida, Tizian, pl. 
CCLxx! b) was previously published by Suida, “Rivendicazioni a 
Tiziano,” Vita artistica, 11, 1927, p. 206 f., fig. 2. 

83. “Unknown Ecce Homo by Titian,” The Burlington Maga- 
zine, LXXVI, 1935, p. 53. About its possible former location see 
A. L. Mayer, of. cit., p. 307. — An Ecce Homo di Tiziano, parte 
finito, parte abbozzato, verissimo di sua mano was offered in 1640 
by the painter Gabriele Balestrieri to the art collector Coccapani, 
Bishop of Reggio (Campori, Raccolta, p. 174). 
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composition with three figures in the Hermitage,** Titian 
in his old age painted another smaller version of the same 
subject with half-length figures.” He considers the version 
in St. Louis as “evidently left unfinished by Titian like the 
Munich canvas.” In my opinion, however, it is not an 
unfinished abbozzo, but a preparatory sketch, which re- 
mained in the studio to serve as model for future replicas. 
In the left half the composition is clearly in the exploratory 
state: the page holds a torch in his left hand, but the same 
left hand re-appears a second time to pull the mantle from 
the shoulder of Christ. The second variant was taken up 
by the assistant who painted the version in Dresden*® and 
perhaps the one in the Historical Society in New York 
(Fig. 7). A second modello of the Ecce Homo with three 
figures entered the Hermitage with the Barbarigo paint- 
ings. The arrangement is much more serene. The figures 
on either side of Christ are hardly more than a symmetrical 
foil for him. The painting was completed by some other 
hand and on this occasion Christ was given a halo. In this 
second modello Pilate raises his hand in astonishment and 
exclaims “Behold the man” and, because while doing so he 
gazes at Christ, the gesture gains enhanced sincerity as 
compared to the other more dramatic version in which 
Pilate and his page are facing the crowd. The page — the 
model for, as well as the suggestive and picturesque contrast 
to, the daintily dressed boy and the nude man next to him 
— re-appears in the later version of the Martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence.** The painting in St. Louis (Fig. 6) has in fact 
been dated around the same time as the altarpiece, i.e., 
1565." 

A comparison with the shop replica in the Prado is in- 
structive. In the painting in St. Louis a spot remained 
empty where the fur coat cascaded in two great parallel 
folds. For us moderns, whom a sketch attracts in spite of, 
and even because of, its incomplete state, this detail is 
hardly noticeable. But the assistant in Titian’s studio, 
who had to make a complete painting from the sketch, 
must have been embarrassed by the need of an expedient. 
He chose one that proved momentous for the rest of the 
composition: by squeezing the soldier seen from the back 
into this empty spot in the composition he was obliged to 
raise the hand of Pilate, which otherwise would have over- 
lapped the added figure. We do not know which pupil was 
so ambitious and so clumsy. But since the painting is listed 
as early as 1575 in an inventory of the Escorial Sacristy, 


84. Illustrated in Klasstker der Kunst, 3d ed., p. 172 left. H. 95 
cm.; W. 79 cm. 

85. Illustrated in Die Staatliche Gemdldegalerie zu Dresden, 
Erste Abteilung: Die romanischen Lander, Berlin, 1929, p. 91, no. 
184. 

86. Details in Eugen von Rothschild, “Tizians Darstellungen 
der Laurentiusmarter,” Belvedere, x', 1931, pp. 202 ff. 

87. Mostra di Tiziano, no. 96. 


the addition must have happened under Titian’s own eyes 
and under his responsibility. 

We have now analyzed the late workshop and its tasks 
with the help of a few paintings which for the most part 
could be traced back to Titian’s estate. The workshop has 
proved a highly complicated organization, and we have 
been able only to guess at the master’s decisive share in it, 
instead of being in a position to trace it in detail. Any con- 
clusion rests on uncertain grounds. A few sources indicate 
that Titian’s contemporaries wondered whether his ad- 
vanced age allowed him to work at all, and as early as 1566 
Vasari’s report: “lo trovd ancorché vecchissimo fusse, con 
i penelli in mano,” may exaggerate the activity of an old 
man from whom none was to be expected.** Business in- 
terests alone would make it advisable to stress the un- 
diminished participation of the master. 

When in 1573 the Duke of Urbino instructed his agent 
to order a painting from a member of the shop, presup- 
posing that Titian himself could no longer personally 
accept such a commission, the old man expressed his will- 
ingness to execute the painting with his own hand. The 
agent who watched the progress of the work during the 
next weeks declared it a masterpiece. Was he, however, 
present while the canvas was worked upon? The painting, 
the Mater Misericordiae in the Pitti*Palace (Fig. 8), was 
listed as by Titian in the earliest inventory, but in later ones 
it received a supplementary “dicono” (I doubt it). It is at 
present attributed to Marco Vecelli, and G. Gronau, the 
first to discover the docuinents of 1573 referring to it, saw 
no necessity for publishing an illustration.*® 

As far as we know there is no earlier version of the 
subject in Titian’s oeuvre to which he could have gone 
back when he accepted the order in his late years. Hence 
the composition had to be made anew. The sketch, consist- 
ing of a small drawing accompanying the letter of the Duke 
of Urbino to his agent — “‘il qual non ha pero da servire 
per altro che per l’informatione del desiderio nostro” — 
will hardly have offered more than the conventional pat- 
tern of the Madonna della Misericordia as also described 
in the Duke’s letter: “una Madonna in piedi che sotto il 
manto habbi numero di gente.” The painting presents the 
Madonna distinguished by a halo, and standing between 
carved pillars like an altar figure (Fig. 8). As far as the 
reproduction allows us to judge, the painting contains 
beautifully painted and intensely felt details. In general 
arrangement the artist closely followed the traditional 
pattern while striving for a new spiritual content. The 
rigidity of a devotional picture is overcome; the Madonna 


88. Vasari, of. cit., VII, p. 459. 


89. “Documenti etc.,” pp. 66 ff., 107 ff. For my own reproduc- 
tion I have to give grateful credit to the Frick Art Reference Li- 
brary in New York, which overcame the existing difficulties in pro- 
curing the photograph from Florence. 
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is given a more natural proportion in relation to the wor- 
shippers, and has gained emotional contact with the 
figures kneeling at her feet and spreading on either side 
beyond the span of her mantle. The worshippers, as well, 
are not the co-ordinated representatives of a profession or 
some other socially uniform group seeking refuge under 
the Madonna’s mantle. Here we see a family united, be- 
yond common religious devotion, by closely knit family ties. 
The child, who is included in the group only as a member 
of the family and not by her share in their religious con- 
centration, gazes out of the picture at the onlooker. What 
family is it? The most obvious would be to expect that 
of the patron who ordered the painting. No such indication, 
however, appears in the correspondence. Moreover, the 
unpretentious figures exclude this possibility. It is, as already 
correctly stated by Gronau, Titian’s own family. The 
group of men is headed by the aged master himself, seen 
from almost behind in lost profile, addressing himself ex- 
clusively to the Madonna. He has no connection with the 
onlooker: nothing in this world can allure him. We wonder 
whether all the people represented were still living. I have 
the feeling that we may identify the boldly cut features of 
Titian’s brother Francesco who died in 1560. A woman in 
the front row on the right, kneeling in a position cor- 
responding to Titian’s, is very impressive. We see but 
little of her face, and her large wrap adds humility and 
dignity to her appearance. I for one can still remember a 
Venice in which the women of the people wore such shawls. 
In view of her place in the painting one is inclined to rec- 
ognize the artist’s wife. Closest to the Madonna and tucked 
away under her protective arm is a young girl facing the 
master. The same model was used for a painting of the 
Magdalene. The best comparison is with the version in 
Naples. Roberto Longhi connected this Magdalene with 
a painting of St. Margaret appearing in the Uffizi not be- 
fore the nineteenth century, and usually ascribed to Palma 
Giovine.*° Indeed the kneeling woman in the Pitti paint- 


go. “Giunte a Tiziano,” in L’arte, XXVIII, 1925, p. 45 f., fig. 2. 


ing is very much like the head of St. Margaret.** This 
fascinating creature may have been an old woman or dead 
in 1573, when the Madonna della Misericordia was 
painted. She was introduced into it, a ghost out of the past. 

Whenever the portrait of the artist appears among the 
attendant crowd in a religious composition, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle are inclined to suggest that it was painted by 
an assistant. In the Pitti painting with Titian in lost profile, 
a view hardly possible in a self-portrait, such a suggestion 
seems especially attractive. But who painted the other por- 
traits most of which may represent Titian’s painter- 
nephews who were all members of the shop in 1573! Did 
they portray one another? Various circumstances make this 
last commission by the Duke of Urbino the shop production 
par excellence: as we read in the documents, Titian himself 
accepted the order to paint it; as we may likewise infer 
from the documents, he can have had little, if any, share 
in it. Finally, from the character of the painting as a group 
of family portraits, possibly including the nephews who 
were painters, we may conclude that various hands within 
the workshop participated in its execution. 

Titian, as the head of a busily occupied shop, presented 
an intricate complexity even when he was young. In his 
late years, as father of an artist whom he rated very high 
and whom he tried to force on the Emperor and the Vene- 
tian government as his successor, and as the patriarch whose 
nephews were brought up and trained in his house, his per- 
sonality absorbs still further foreign elements. In view of 
all this the reader is still free to believe in authentic works 
by Titian at eighty or ninety. Death, striking at once both 
Titian and his presumptive heir, deprived Orazio of the 
place to which he was entitled by nature. The death of 
Orazio, on the other hand, enriched his father who went 
with him, by endowing him, in the view of posterity, with 
inexhaustible productive power. 
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g1. Suida, Tizian, pl. ccLxvii b. 
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FOWLER AND THE DOMESTIC 
OCTAGON: 


WALTER CREESE 


or Orson §. Fowler (1809-1887), architecture 

was an avocation. Publishing and lecturing on 

phrenology were the main concerns of his life.’ 
Speaking of himself in the third person, he says at the be- 
ginning of 4 Home for All: 


Let no one suppose that he has forsaken, or even turned aside 
from, Phrenology — that first and only occupation of his enthu- 
siastic youth, and the idol of his matured and declining years. 
He has turned aside only to build him a good home, and in doing 
so, has made and learned improvements to adopt which will 
greatly increase home comforts; and this work is written to 


propagate them, rather than as a complete architectural produc- 
tion.® 


This “good home,” a giant concrete octagon which he built 
between 1850 and 1853 in Fishkill, New York, was ap- 


1. This paper has been evolved under the keen and cheerful eye 
of Professor Kenneth Conant of Harvard University. To him I 
am indebted for the original suggestion of subject matter and for 
much patient guidance thereafter. Dean Joseph Hudnut of Har- 
vard has also given it the benefit of his reading. Miss Ruth V. 
Cook and Miss Edna Jones of the Harvard Architectural Library, 
and Miss Katherine McNamara of the Harvard Landscape Archi- 
tecture Library have done everything possible to implement the 
study. I have solicited with great profit the aid of Dean Rexford 
Newcomb of the University of Illinois, Mr. Clay Lancaster of Co- 
lumbia University, and especially that of Dean Turpin Bannister of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. It is impossible to record here all the 
other help I have received from within and without the academic 
world. However, the valuable information contributed by those 
connected with the history of Joseph Goodrich of Wisconsin, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Mabel Van De Mark of Rockford, Illinois, and Pro- 
fessor Edwin Ben Shaw of Milton, Wisconsin, ought not to go un- 
mentioned. I should also like to make some final acknowledgment of 
four sources of general intelligence without which this article would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to write. They are: Professor 
Frank J. Roos’ Writings on Early American Architecture, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1943; Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock’s American 
Architectural Books, Middletown, Conn. (mimeographed), 1938- 
39; the Historic American Buildings Survey Catalog, Washington, 
1941; and the Index to Early American Periodical Literature, be- 
longing to New York University. 

2. For the fullest account of other phases of his career, see 
Carl Carmer, “The Fowlers, Practical Phrenologists,” The New 
Yorker, x11, February 13, 1937, pp. 22-27. 


3. 4 Home for All, 2nd ed., New York, Fowler and Wells, 
1854, Preface, p. iii. 


parently the only major structure that he designed (Fig. 
19). It was dynamited in 1897.* The vogue for building 
octagonal houses which this dwelling instituted was of still 
shorter duration, being fairly well confined to the years 
1850-1857. 

Yet it does seem permissible to call Fowler a significant 
architect. His extraordinary importance for his own age 
was the result of his faculty for accurately estimating and 
capitalizing upon the bubbling intellectual currents that 
surrounded him. 4 Home for All is still easily accessible. 
This little volume had at least seven printings between 
1848 and 1857 and was the main instrument of propaga- 
tion for octagonal house plans throughout the United 
States.” These same years saw scores of octagons appear. 
But the best testimony to Fowler’s importance for the 
times remains in the pages of contemporary carpenters’ and 
builders’ books. Their authors paid him the supreme com- 
pliment of quotation and illustration, and often included 
polygonal schemes of their own.° 

Historically the octagonal house conception has almost 
come of age. The years since the completion of the Fish- 
kill octagon, however, have not been kind to its creator’s 
ideal. Few have been the complimentary or serious re- 
marks made about the octagon since its heyday of popu- 


4. A pathetic reminder of the past is contained in the house that 
Fowler had built at Manchester, Massachusetts, in 1877. The only 
remnant of the “Octagon Mode” appears to be an octagonal din- 
ing room, forming a bay projection. The house is a conventional 
seaside home of the period (The American Architect and Building 
News, July 27, 1878, Iv, no. 135). 

5. Some copies appear to have been undated. 


6. Zephaniah Baker, The Cottage Builder’s Manual, Worcester, 
Z. Baker and Co., 1856, pp. 164-168. Idem, Modern House 
Builder, Boston, Higgins, Bradley, and Dayton, 1857, pp. 164- 
168. John Bullock, The American Cottage Builder, New York, 
Stringer and Townsend, 1854, pp. 192-194, 239-241, plates opp. 
313, 317, 319. Charles P. Dwyer, The Economic Cottage Builder, 
Buffalo, Wanzer, McKim, and Co., 1856, pp. 44-47, 70-73. 
Daniel H. Jacques, The House, New York, Fowler and Wells, 
1859, pp. 47, 83, 124. Samuel Sloan, The Model Architect, Phila- 
delphia, E. S. Jones and Co., Copyright 1852, 11, Design 49. Idem, 
Homestead Architecture, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
1861, Design 1. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Magazine, Philadelphia, 
XLIX, October, 1854, pp. 336-338. Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
New York, 1, May, 1848, pp. 307-308. 
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larity." Perhaps this fact alone makes it appropriate now, 
at long last, to reconsider an invention that has appeared 
to succeeding generations as an anomaly and a failure. In 
this way we can possibly reach some new conclusion as to its 
intrinsic worth, and even more important, gain a better 
insight into the architectural and social environment in 
which it was evolved. Because its designer was so alert to 
the new experiments of his day, because it was in itself such 
a radical solution of the need for cheaper dwellings, the 
octagon house may help in the explanation of many of the 
less obvious characteristics of the contemporary architec- 
tural climate. As a strong caricature will sometimes reveal 
much more than the elegant portrait, so Fowler’s “ugly” 
house may hold the advantage over the more “handsome” 
products of the period in bringing into bold relief the true 
spirit of mid-nineteenth-century American domestic archi- 
tecture. 

The fact has often been recognized that both “Classic” 
and “Gothic” architects of the early nineteenth century 
were well acquainted with circular and polygonal rooms 
and bays in their houses. They were common, as freestand- 
ing shapes, however, only among the more plebeian struc- 
tures of the day. Ordinary carpenters understood the prac- 
tical uses of circular and polygonal plans long before Fow- 
ler took up his pen. Such specimens deserve special attention 
in this study because the phrenologist devotes considerable 
space in his book to octagonal churches, schools and barns, 
and gives some sign that the inspiration for the form of his 
house may have been obtained from such a model. 

At the outset of 4 Home for All the author offers the 
reader a broad range for speculation concerning the ante- 
cedents of the octagonal house. He traveled widely in the 
United States and Canada, and describes only in the most 


general terms the progress of his architectural thought dur- 


ing these trips: 


Except in a single particular, [the gravel-wall] and this he 
has greatly improved, this mode is the invention of its author, 
and occurred thus. Till past forty, his profession engrossed too 
much of his time and means to allow him to procure a comfort- 
able home; yet for ten years he has been making observations, 
in all his professional peregrinations, and cogitating by months, 
upon the best mode of building the home of his future years.® 


No specific influences are mentioned and, shortly after, he 
advances an even more baffling assertion: 


The OCTAGON FORM and the GRAVEL WALL are its 
two distinct characteristics. The form, as applied to domestic 
residences, is WHOLLY ORIGINAL with the author, and the 


7. The attitude of the latter part of the century is shown by 
E. C. Gardner’s facetious comment in his Homes and All About 
Them, Boston, J. R. Osgood and Co., 1885, p. 647. “My plan of 
reconstructing society rests upon square houses. Mr. Fowler tried 
octagons, but they were not popular, —too many triangles. An 
equilateral rectangle is the only available form.” 


8. 2nd ed., 1854, Preface, p. iii. 
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latter greatly improved upon, and at the other principles and 
suggestions the author has arrived while planning and studying 
out his own house.® 


The qualifying phrase, “‘as applied to domestic residences,” 
does admit, nevertheless, the possibility of the octagonal 
form having been derived from some earlier church, school, 
barn, or fort.*® 

Richmond, Vermont, still has a sixteen-sided wooden 
meeting house dating from 1812 (Fig. 1).** Its substan- 
tial size was required by the amalgamation of five Protes- 
tant sects into Vermont’s first Union Church. Where its 
carpenter, William Rhodes, obtained his idea is not evident, 
but it is well known that the Dutch of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania were worshipping in small eight- 
sided churches throughout the seventeenth century.’* It 
was an old form in the homeland. The first Dutch Protes- 
tant church built in Holland, at Willemstad in 1595, was 
octagonal. Local histories and old prints contain a number 
of pictures of the little buildings which appear to have been 
introduced into this country by the wooden model that 
Killiaen van Rensselaer sent his Dutch-American carpen- 
ter in 1641.'* Good examples of this type of church stood 
at Bergen, Jamaica, New Utrecht, Hackensack, the Ponds 
and in Brooklyn. In Philadelphia, a hexagonal church 
matched a similar one on Staten Island. But as a class of 
buildings they became extinct long before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Larger and wealthier congrega- 
tions turned to the more elaborate and graceful English 
rectangular churches with their tall spires. 

This traditional plan was carried on by the polygonal 
schoolhouses of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware (Fig. 2).** Replacing log cabin schools, they 
were put into use around 1800.*° By 1850 they had ceased 


9. Ibid., pp. iii-iv. 

10. Well-preserved old fort towers are the wooden blockhouse 
at Fort Edgecomb in Maine, built in 1808 and octagonal in shape, 
and the hexagonal stone tower of 1819 at Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota. 

11. Herbert Wheaton Congdon, Old Vermont Houses, Brattle- 
boro, Stephen Daye Press, 1940, pp. 173-175. 

12. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The Founding of Ameri- 
can Civilization: The Middle Colonies, New York and London, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938, pp. 77-81. 

13. The ruins of an octagonal Dutch trading post, supposed to 
have been established in Trenton, New Jersey, shortly before 1630, 
are discussed by Dr. Carlos E. Godfrey, “The Dutch Trading Post 
at Trenton,” Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Newark, New Jersey, v, No. 4, October, 1920, pp. 224-230. 

14. Alden M. Collins and Warren S. Ely, “Octagonal or So- 
Called ‘Eight-Square’ Schoolhouses,” Papers of the Bucks County 
Historical Society, Meadville, Pennsylvania, v, 1926, pp. 251- 
260, 290-307. Charles Lewis Maurer, “Early Lutheran Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania German Society, Harrisburg, 
XL, Part 11, October 18, 1929, pp. 249-252, plates opposite pp. 170, 
228, 238. 

15. The only schoolhouse so far recorded which might be be- 
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to be built for probably the same reason that the churches 
had gone out of existence, namely, that they were too small 
and plain for latter-day requirements. Although of octag- 
onal or hexagonal shape, they were commonly called 
“eight-square” schools or, perhaps more appropriately by 
their pupils, “hornets’ nests.” The octagonal schoolhouse 
along the Bath road in Upper Nazareth Township, Penn- 
sylvania, had a typical interior arrangement (Fig. 3). 
There were two circles of desks — a high, outer row, which 
faced the wall for the bigger pupils, and a low, inner range 
turned toward the center of the room for the smaller chil- 
dren. The boys were seated in the section to the left of the 
door, the girls to the right. The aim was not only to divide 
the students by age and sex, but also to permit the teacher, 
whose desk was opposite the door, to circumambulate the 
room without retracing his steps. The center of the floor 
was left free for the essential wood stove. That these build- 
ers consciously and purposefully joined the octagonal plan 
to a central heat source is evidenced not only by this scheme, 
but also by carpenters’ books of the time. Chester Hills, in 
his Builder’s Guide of 1847, has this observation to make 
about an octagonal school “drawn by Messrs. Town & 
Davis, New York”: 


The stove, furnace, or open grate, being in the centre of the 
room, has great advantages, from diffusing the heat to all parts, 
and equally to all the scholars; it also admits the pipe to go per- 
pendicularly up, without any inconvenience, and it greatly fa- 
cilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape of heat, by 
means of the sliding cap above.?® 


The phrenologist, beginning to print his book in the next 
year, was likewise cognizant of the superior distribution of 
heat in such a school, and recommended in the second edi- 
tion that a furnace be installed beneath the floor for still 
greater efficiency.*’ A brick flue was to run under the 
floor to warm the feet, thereby allowing the temperature 
of the room to be kept at a lower level than otherwise 
necessary. 

The cases which Hills and Fowler present for the supe- 
rior arrangement of seats in the octagon are much alike 
also. Mr. Hills says of this aspect of the plan: 


. . . The master’s seat may be in the centre of the room, and 
the seats be so constructed that the scholars may sit with their 
backs to the centre, by which their attention will not be diverted 
by facing other scholars on the opposite side, and yet so that at 


fore 1800 is that near the village of Oxford Valley, Falls Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania. There is a date stone of 1775, which is also 
the year of the conveyance of the land to the trustees, but an ex- 
amination of its construction seemed to show that it was built as 
late as 1830 (information by courtesy of Mr. Horace Mann, 
Curator of the Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania). 

16. 2nd ed., Hartford, Case, Tiffany and Burnham, p. 96. 

17. 4 Home for All, 1854, p. 154. 


times they may all face the master, and the whole school be 
formed into one class,?* 


And Fowler writes in a characteristic vein: 


. . . Asin magnetic and electrical experiments we must com- 
plete a circle, so, that several minds may act in concert, it is req- 
uisite that they form around and face a common center, The 
more so where, as in a school, all eyes are often required to be 
directed simultaneously towards the same object — the teacher. 
This purpose the octagon form serves better than the square, and 
is preferable every way — more than enough so to build the ex- 
tra angles,?® 


Farmers interested in obtaining the maximum use from 
their barns were not neglecting the circle or the polygon. 
George Washington not only used a small octagonal gar- 
denhouse for a school at Mount Vernon, but also built on 
nearby Dogue Run Farm a sixteen-sided barn (Fig. 4).”° 
Finished in 1793, it was a brick and frame structure two 
stories high and sixty feet in diameter. A noteworthy fea- 
ture was the ten-foot threshing floor of slats. It circled 
around the central mow on the second level. The grain was 
sifted down onto the main floor, and the remaining straw 
thrown out to the ground below. A runway ascended from 
the first story to the treading floor so that horses or oxen 
might be brought up to help with the threshing. A bigger 
and completely round barn was built by the Shakers of 
Hancock, Massachusetts, in 1826.** Well adapted to the 
agricultural needs of a large community, as the Vermont 
church was to a large congregation, it is one hundred feet 
in diameter with a threshing floor fourteen feet wide. One 
of the most valuable assets of these buildings was the huge 
storage area for hay and farming equipment afforded by 
the open central space. Similarly advantageous was the 
compact stabling for animals. From the English carpenter 
book, J. C. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture, it 
can be learned that a horse or cow is approximately half a 
foot narrower at the head than across the hind-quarters, 
and that the most economical stall for either beast is there- 
fore wedge-shaped.** These stalls, some seventy in the 
Shaker barn, make a complete ring of wedges. Since the 
heads of the animals must face toward its center, they can 
be conveniently fed by a man passing around the alley in 


18. Of. cit., p. 95. 

19. Of. cit., pp. 151-152. 

20. Benson J. Lossing, The Home of Washington, New York, 
Virtue and Yorston, 1870, pp. 410-411. Paul Wilstach, Mount 
Vernon, New York, Doubleday, Page and Co., 1916, pp. 196-197. 

21. Elizabeth McCausland, “The Shaker Legacy,” Magazine 
of Art, xxxvil, December, 1944, pp. 287-289. Plans and a de- 
scription of this barn were also included by Daniel H. Jacques, 
The House, New York, Fowler and Wells, 1859, pp. 136-137. 

22. This book was first published in 1833. The earliest copy 
that the author was able to secure is dated 1834. In this the discus- 
sion takes place from pages 373 to 375. In subsequent editions it 
is similarly placed. 
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front of them. Thus only three-quarters of the stabling 
room of a rectangular barn was necessary for the circular 
barn. 

Closest to actual octagonal houses among this vernacular 
architecture are the tiny tollhouses along the old National 
Turnpike (Fig. 5).** In 1811 the first ten-mile section 
of the road was begun west of Cumberland, Maryland. Of 
the six tollhouses authorized to be built in Pennsylvania in 
1831, only three are still in existence. One is at West 
Alexander, one near Uniontown, and another at Addison. 
A fourth example stands near Frostburg, Maryland.” 
They were designed, as were the “eight-square’’ school- 
houses, to get the most satisfactory working space out of a 
minimum of materials (Fig. 6). Next to the road was a 
two-story, polygonal tower with windows facing up and 
down the highway to facilitate the recognition of traffic. 
Back from the road, somewhat away from the noise and 
the dust, single-story, rectangular, one-room units were 
added to provide an additional living area for the collector. 
A porch was built around the tower to furnish shelter and, 
under it, on a facet toward the road, was a sign listing the 
tolls. 

Along parts of the National Turnpike in 1838 or 1839 
may have come Joseph Goodrich, the founder of Milton, 
Wisconsin.” Innkeeper, trader, public official and builder, 
he soon recognized the need for a school in his community. 
In the summer and fall of 1844 he erected a little twenty- 
by thirty-foot structure to house Milton Academy, since 
become Milton College.** This was the prototype of all the 
concrete, or “gravel-wall,” buildings in the vicinity, and 
certainly one of the earliest constructions of this kind in the 
country. For Orson Fowler these experiments with the 
gravel-wall, or “grout,” material were to have great im- 
portance. Problems of distance appear never to have re- 
tarded his lecturing efforts. Six years later he arrived in 
Milton to examine the results of Mr. Goodrich’s enter- 
prise: 


In 1850, near Jaynesville, Wisc., I saw houses built wholly 
of lime, mixed with that coarse gravel and sand found in banks 
on the western prairies, and underlying all prairie soil. I visited 
Milton, to examine the house put up by Mr. Goodrich, the origi- 


23. Charles M. Stotz, The Early Architecture of Western Penn- 
sylvania, New York, William Helburn, Inc., for the Buhl Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh, 1936, pp. 176, 186-187. 

24. Charles T. Duvall, The Maryland Scene, Baltimore, Charles 
T. Duvall, 1943, p. 84. 


25. “The Story of Milton College from the Beginning,” Mil- 
ton College Bulletin, xviii, No. 3, July, 1943. 

26. A clipping in the possession of Mrs. Mabel Van De Mark, 
granddaughter of Joseph Goodrich, quotes a lecture entitled 
“History of Milton College,” given before the literary society of 
the college on July 2, 1867, by President William C. Whitford: 
“In the summer and fall of 1844, twenty-three years ago, an odd 
looking structure was erected in the village of Milton, for the ac- 
commodation of an academic school.” 


nal discoverer of this mode of building, and found his walls as 
hard as stone itself, and harder than brick walls.?* 


Goodrich generously shared his experience with Fowler, 
even offering to let him pound the inside of his parlor walls 
with a sledge for “‘six cents per blow,” which, he said, 
“would repair all damages.” Stimulated by his new-found 
knowledge, Fowler returned to New York and published 
the second, “revised and enlarged” edition of his book in 
1854. In it he advocated the gravel-wall as a building 
material for the octagon. He admitted that the basic idea 
had come from Goodrich and had only this statement to 
make in his own behalf: “All the credit I claim is that of 
appreciating its superiority, applyzmg it on a large scale, and 
greatly improving the mode of PUTTING UP this kind 
of wall,” 

The gravel-wall took the place of the “board-wall” in 
the first edition. The earlier method of building consisted 
of laying planks flat, one upon the other, in regular rows 
or courses. They were nailed or pegged together, and the 
outer and inner surfaces left with alternating projections 
and recessions so that plaster might adhere to the surface 
without the expense of laths. If desired, clapboards, or a 
“bituminous compound,” could be added to the exterior. 
The elimination of costly framing for a house of octagonal 
shape, together with the opportunity it provided for using 
cheaper grades of wood seem to have been the chief reasons 
for its adoption. Its solid protection against vermin was 
another favorable feature. The idea, as always, was the out- 
come of constant observation by the phrenologist, joined 
with his ability to readapt the schemes of others to his own 
ends. He says: 


. . . While looking about, in my professional tours, for some 
pattern of a house after which to build, I saw, in Central New 
York, houses constructed WHOLLY OF BOARDS and WITH- 
OUT FRAMES, though only one story. I liked the plan so 
well, that I immediately ordered boards sawed as required by 
this plan, and drew a plan after which to build it.*® 


The relationship between Fowler and Goodrich involves 
one other significant factor. The latter also built a concrete, 
polygonal dwelling (Fig. 7). This was the hexagonal Mil- 
ton House, which served for many years as a hotel and the 
center of his activities. Some have suggested that Fowler 
obtained his idea for the octagonal form as well as the con- 
crete material in Milton, but the first publishing of 4 Home 
for Ail, in 1848, two years before his visit, excludes that 
possibility.°° Although the phrenologist makes no mention 
of the Milton House in his description of the concrete 


27. 4 Home for All, 2nd ed., 1854, p. 19. 

28. I[bid., p. 20. 

29. Ibid., 1st ed., 1848, p. 5. 

30. This viewpoint is followed in Frances Stover, “Octagon 
House Is Hobby with an Artist Here,” Milwaukee Journal, Sun- 
day, July 25, 1943, text and rotogravure section. 
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buildings in the village, taking note only of the block of 
dwellings and stores now appended to it, it is equally clear 
that Goodrich could not have picked up the plan for his 
hexagon from Fowler.** The latest evidence makes it 
reasonably certain that the hotel was built in 1845, three 
years before 4 Home for All was first offered for sale.** 
Curious as it is, this coincidence appears to be more the 
result of the powerful workings of the spirit of the times 
than of any influence passing between the two men. 

A newspaper account of the Wisconsin hexagon, written 
in 1846, seems to show, however, that Fowler did borrow 
a further suggestion from Goodrich.** It states that the 
building originally consisted of a limestone basement and 
two upper stories of the grout material. The basement and 
the first story were alike divided into three large rooms of 
diamond shape. On the second story, six bedchambers 
opened into a central stairhall. The roof was supported in- 
side by a stone pillar, and had on its outer edge six false 
gables, topped off by an imitation chimney at each peak. 
The most interesting feature of the roof is described as fol- 


lows: “. . . The roof of this novel edifice is concave on the 


surface having a declivity towards the center, where a pipe 
has been introduced for the purpose of conveying the rain 
water into a cistern in the rear of the basement story.”** 
This roof became unsatisfactory, and later a third story, 
similar to the second bedroom story was added. The origi- 
nal roof of the Fishkill octagon was to be “arched,” or 
domical.*° Its eight main rafters were to be bent up from 
the eight corners of the wall, thus gaining a strength that 
was meant to parry violent winds and sustain heavy bur- 
dens of snow. But in the 1854 edition of his book Fowler 
abandoned the dome, and wrote of his house as having a 
concave roof with pipes leading to the cisterns below.*® It 


31. Fowler writes of the building of Milton Academy and then 
states: “He erected a blacksmith’s shop, and finally a block of stores 
and dwellings; and his plan was copied extensively” (p. 20). 

32. 1844 is the date set down in the fundamental article on the 
Milton House, by William A. Titus, “The First Concrete Building 
in the United States,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxv, No. 2, 
December, 1940, pp. 183-188. No documentation is given in this 
paper, however, and Mr. Titus has informed the author that his 
notes were mislaid and therefore no longer available. Harry Ells- 
worth Cole, Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest, 
Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1930, p. 128, gives 1845, and no 
reason for it. But if President Whitford’s dating of the summer 
and fall of 1844 can be accepted for the Milton Academy building 
(see note 26), then that year must set an early limit, since all au- 
thorities, including Fowler (see 2nd ed., p. 20), agree that it was 
the first concrete structure. A later limit is set by an article written 
by Julius P. Bolivar McCabe, Esq., in the Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Gazette of January 24, 1846. There he says: “The tavern is truly 
an object of curiosity. It is hexagonal in shape and each wall meas- 
ures 20 ft. giving an area of 120 ft. on each floor.” 

33. McCabe, ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. 4 Home for All, ist ed., 1848, pp. 68-72, 90-92. 

36. Pp. 132-133, 147-148. 


may appear strange, if Fowler was indebted to Goodrich 
for the cistern roof, that he did not acknowledge the fact 
in his book after so frankly discussing the derivation of the 
gravel-wall. It must be recalled, however, that he had 
made no mention of the hexagon, and therefore could not 
refer to its peculiar roof. Possibly he hoped to forestall any 
false association of ideas that might trace the octagonal 
form, in addition to the gravel-wall, back to Milton. Even 
if he were able to demonstrate the truth, that he had had 
the octagonal scheme in mind before going to Wisconsin, 
a person with a knowledge of the earlier existence of the 
hexagonal dwelling could have embarrassed his claim to 
the original application of the advantages of the polygonal 
plan to the domestic residence. 

Another early polygonal dwelling, not far from Fishkill, 
was the gate-lodge of Blithewood, an estate at Annandale, 
New York (Fig. 8).°* This charming little house, which 
still stands, was mentioned and illustrated for the first time 
in the second, 1844, edition of A. J. Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening. “The gate-lodge at Blithewood, on the Hud- 
son, the seat of R. Donaldson, Esq., is a simple and effec- 
tive cottage in the bracketed style — octagonal in its form, 
and very compactly arranged internally.”** Probably de- 
signed by Town and Davis, the architects for the main 
house, it is hexagonal, and not octagonal as Downing in- 
forms the reader.*® As a forerunner of the attempts to slice 
the pie of interior space, its compact organization has a 
particular distinction. At opposite angles in the hexagon 
are small diamond-shaped entries. Between them runs a 
segment of wall, which separates living room and kitchen. 
Smoke from the fireplace in the living room, and fumes 
from the kitchen stove are drawn off through this segmen- 
tal wall and escape by a chimney in the center of the roof. 
Again, as in the eight-square schoolhouses, there is the im- 
pression of the building clustering about its heating facili- 
ties. 

Coming close in its effect of bracketed simplicity to the 
“unromantic”’ plainness of Fowler’s house (Figs. 8, 19), 
the Blithewood lodge has hitherto been misinterpreted as a 
Fowler derivative. An understandable mistake, its frequent 
repetition causes one to be on the alert for any hint of in- 


37. Advertisements of an octagon house for sale in the Pough- 
keepsie, New York, Republic Herald of April 7, 1819, and the 
Dutchess Observer of February 21, 1821, have also been shown to 
the author by Mrs. Amy Ver Nooy of the Dutchess County His- 
torical Society. This house, formerly located between Main and 
Cannon Streets in Poughkeepsie, has not yet been identified by Mrs. 
Ver Nooy, and there is no description included in the ads other than 
the term, “The Octagon House.” 


38. Andrew J. Downing, Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening Adapted to North America, New York 
and London, Wiley and Putnam, p. 385, and fig. 62, “The New 
Gate Lodge at Blithewood.” 


39. The Davis Diary has this entry for July 1836 — “Veranda 
and gate house at Blithewood, $60.00” (information by courtesy 
of Miss Edna Donnell of the Metropolitan Museum). 
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fluence going in the opposite direction, from the Annandale 
hexagon to the Fishkill octagon. Upon carefully rereading 
Fowler’s first edition, we find him speaking thus of a 
board-wall addition that he made to an old house in Fish- 
kill: 


But, as it was erected without any concerted plan, and 
therefore quite inconvenient, I continued my search for a PAT- 
TERN after which to build the home of my future years. My 
professional tours showed me all the new improvements as fast 
as they appeared. I read Downing and others on the subject, 
but none suited me, for reasons to be given soon.*° 


As we have seen, one of Downing’s books had contained 
an illustration and a description of the Blithewood hexa- 
gon, noted there as an octagon, four years before Fowler’s 
first book came out. In truth one cannot even briefly couple 
the name of A. J. Downing with that of O. S. Fowler 
without sensing an opposition between the two personali- 
ties. In Fowler’s mind, Downing stood for the conven- 
tional architectural taste of the time. It is perhaps a sympto- 
matic fact that the phrenologist settled in Fishkill, on the 
eastern bank of the Hudson, opposite to Downing’s home 
town of Newburgh on the western bank. Local histories tell 
us that even the boys of the two towns were constant 
rivals.** 

No definitive work has been published on Downing, but 
contemporary accounts suggest his real position in the past. 
Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist and a good friend of 
the Downings, gives a lucid picture of his enormous repu- 
tation in her The Homes of the New World. She says in this 
journal of her visit to America in 1849: 


Of that which he himself has done, Mr. Downing speaks with 
the utmost modesty; but I heard from Miss Sedgwick that few 
men in the United States are so universally known, or so gener- 
ally influential as he. His works on architecture, on gardening, 
on flowers and fruits — and all of which are calculated to en- 
noble the taste, to make the purest productions in their branches 
of science and art accessible to every man — these works are to 
be found every where, and nobody, whether he be rich or poor, 
builds a house or lays out a garden without consulting Down- 
ing’s works. Every young couple who sets up housekeeping buys 
them.*? 


40. P. 6. 


41. Taken from this viewpoint, D. H. Jacques’ book, The 
House, Fowler and Wells, 1859, has additional interest. For 
Jacques tries to accommodate the ideas of both Fowler and Down- 
ing, while having a decided prejudice in favor of the latter. He 
writes: “The octagon approaches the circle in shape and economy 
of outside wall. The form is, in our view, open to serious objec- 
tions, but to give our readers an opportunity to judge for them- 
selves in reference to its advantages and disadvantages, we give 
plans of octagon houses in another chapter” (page 21). Condi- 
tioning circumstances in this surprisingly adverse opinion (when 
one considers that the book was published by Fowler and Wells) 
are undoubtedly the facts that Fowler had sold out his share in the 
publishing business, and that the octagons themselves appear to 
have been over their peak of popularity, by then. 


42. Translated by Mary Howitt, New York, Harper and Broth- 


Downing’s reputation was great, but there was at the same 
time a strong prejudice against him among some builders. 
This attitude is well typified in the writings of Solon Rob- 
inson, the early partisan of the balloon frame: 


It is an old proverb, Mr. Editor, that many a man has built 
his house so big he could not live in it. Sometimes it is because 
he don’t know how to build less. Can we help to show him? Not- 
withstanding the high character and the adaptability of Mr. 
Downing’s works to the “upper ten thousand,” the wants of the 
lower ten hundred thousand are not satisfied.** 


The star of the common man had been rising since the 
inauguration of Andrew Jackson. But Andrew Jackson 
Downing was not, according to his critics, properly attend- 
ing to the architectural needs of this less wealthy citizen. 
Both Robinson and Fowler had their own solutions to 
offer. For the former it was the home built in inexpensive 
balloon-frame sections and increased in size according to 
the dictates of income and family number. For Fowler the 
board-wall and, later, the concrete octagon were so eco- 
nomical that the ideal might be built in goodly proportion 
and all at once. “‘No invention can be of greater practical 
utility to man than one which shall CHEAPEN AND 
IMPROVE OUR HOUSES, and especially which shall 
bring comfortable dwellings within the reach of the poorer 
classes.”’** These were the opening words of the first edi- 
tion of A Home for All. 

It was the Fishkill builder’s intention to disparage the 
prevailing fashion of house associated with Downing and 
his circle. This manner of design, which Fowler (a little 
loosely by present standards) calls the “Cottage or Gothic 
Style” in his table of contents, and in his text the “Cottage 
or Doric Style,” is roughly equivalent to what Downing 
terms the “Rural Gothic or Old English Cottage Style.” 
Its decorative extravagances were impugned, together with 
the taste of the social group whose delight it was supposed 
to be: 


. . But the law of things, that whatever appendage, how- 
ever beautiful where it is useful, THEREFORE deforms, in- 
stead of adorns, where it is useless, is too plain to require addi- 
tional illustration, and its application to these finified carvings 
and cornicings of the cottage style, too palpable to excite any 
thing but disgust in those of correct tastes. For a child whose 
tastes are yet immature to be tickled by them, would not be 
surprising, but for the ELITE to be enamored with them only 
shows how GREEN they are, at least in architecture.*® 


ers, 1853, 1, p. 46. Catherine Sedgwick, the American authoress and 
another friend of the Downings, is the person designated here by 
Miss Bremer. 

43. Solon Robinson: Pioneer and A griculturist, ed. Herbert An- 
thony Kellar, Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1936, 1, 
1825-45, Pp. 

Ss 

45. 2nd ed., 1854, p. 76. 
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Although outwardly opposed to Downing’s principles, 
the phrenologist appears to have mused upon many of his 
neighbor’s more moderate precepts. A case in point may 
have been the Blithewood gatehouse. Another example can 
perhaps be demonstrated by Downing’s Notes, which were 
included in George Wightwick’s Hints to Young Archi- 
tects. In these few pages could have been found the seed 
for most of Fowler’s octagonal thought. That Mr. Down- 
ing was not oblivious to the multiple implications of cost 
in relation to architectural contour is shown in his first 
“few brief hints”: 


All builders will agree that the most economical form in 
which a dwelling can be erected is a cube, because it contains 
more space within a given area of walls and roof than any other. 
Next to this is a parallelogram. The more irregular the outline 
of a building, the more the cost is increased, because it has more 
exterior surface, and therefore requires more wall or weather 
boarding, more roof, more gutters, and more fixtures and orna- 
ments, when the house is in a handsome style.*® 


But Downing preferred the flexibility permitted by the 
picturesque arrangement of Gothic units to the economies 
of the self-contained and closely knit cube. Then too, the 
square house was an offspring of neo-classical habits of 
thought, and for the Gothic revivalist, a bit old-fashioned. 
He hoped to go on to a freer plan: 


On the other hand, the irregular form has great advantages, 
not only in the greater beauty of effect which the architect is 
enabled to bestow on it, but in its greater variety of sizes, forms, 
and consequently accommodation of its apartments within, as 
well as in the greater number and variety of views afforded 
without.*? 


The phrenologist’s contention was not that the various 
aspects of economy, convenience, and beauty were being 
ignored by this kind of thinking, but that there was a mis- 
taken emphasis upon beauty and convenience at the ex- 
pense of economy. Downing’s summarizing paragraph 
clearly illustrates this point of divergence between himself 
and his critic: 


Hence, those who desire to combine as much economy as pos- 
sible, with good taste in building a residence, will select a cube 
or rectangle for the outline of its ground plan; while those to 
whom expense is of less importance than convenience and pic- 
turesque effect, will adopt the irregular form.** 


Wightwick’s Hints to Young Architects, together with the 
Downing Notes, was first published in America in 1847, 
the year before A Home for All. 

It would be unfair to both authors if no effort was made 


46. Hints to Young Architects, Calculated to Facilitate Their 
Practical Operations, with A. J. Downing’s Additional Notes and 
Hints to Persons about Building in the Country, 1st American ed., 
New York and London, Wiley and Putnam, 1847, pp. xx—xxi. 

47. Ibid., p. xxi. 

48. Loc. cit. 


to trace some evidence of this latter influence in Fowler’s 
book. A pronounced indication comes in the sequence of the 
argument for the octagon shape. This progression, although 
substantially the same in both editions, is more easily un- 
derstood in the 1854 publication because of the revision. 
After a few introductory remarks and a discussion of the 
gravel-wall, Fowler launches into a consideration of the 
“Defects in the Usual Shapes of Houses,” devoting twenty- 
six pages to setting forth Downing’s prior observation, that 
the nearer the cubical form is approached, the cheaper the 
house: 


To sum up these results. Low houses are far more expensive, 
less comfortable, and every way inferior to high ones. Large 
houses are much cheaper, relatively, than small ones. The 
winged, cottage, and all irregular forms of houses cost far more 
than the square, yet are far inferior to it, besides making far less 
show in proportion to cost.*® 


In the next section (IV), Fowler takes the concept beyond 
Downing by applying the same course of reasoning to the 
octagon, as contrasted with the square: 


. . « Now, since a given length of octagon wall will inclose 
one-fifth more space than the same length of wall in a square 
shape, of course you can have the same sized wall for one-fifth 
less money, or the wall of a house one-fifth larger for the same 
sum ; for this gain is just as great in the foundation, siding, plas- 
tering, painting, whitewashing, etc., as in the wall proper.*° 


Can it have been then his pride and pleasure in advancing 
the cubical theory beyond the much admired Downing 
which led him to declare that “The form, as applied to 


domestic residences, is WHOLLY ORIGINAL with 
the author. . 


49. Pp. 80-81. 

50. Pp. 84-85. 

g1. 2nd ed., Preface, pp. iii-iv. These deductions must not 
blind us to the fact that Fowler’s idea could have been taken almost 
complete out of books from across the Atlantic. The octagon 
house was known to eighteenth-century English and French au- 
thors. Besides the octagon in William Kent’s Designs of Inigo 
Jones, from which Jefferson’s Poplar Forest seems to have de- 
rived, there was in Germain Boffrand’s Oeuvres d’architecture 
(Paris, 1753) a large octagonal hunting lodge, Bouchefort, par- 
tially built near Brussels for the Elector of Bavaria. Nineteenth- 
century English carpenters’ books brought the idea closer to Fow- 
ler’s attitude. J. C. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture (Lon- 
don, 1825, 11, pp. 1089-1090, figs. 772-773) has a small octag- 
onal farmhouse with four hexagonal rooms around a central stair- 
hall, resembling Poplar Forest in general plan. The tenor of the 
comments on this building shows how akin the English and Ameri- 
can trials of the form were, and suggests at least an indirect, if not 
a direct, English ancestry for many of the phrenologist’s concep- 
tions of the octagonal house. Loudon reports: “Francis, Duke of 
Bedford, erected an octagonal farm house, on a most commodious 
plan. . . . The expense of this house on the octagonal plan was 
671£.: had it been built in the square form it would have cost 
7334£. It is built of brick, slated, and was designed by Mr. R. 
Salmon, a well known mechanist, resident at Woburn. The same 
accommodations on a square plan forms a house more convenient 
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However derivative Fowler’s theories may appear, he 
did have one valuable and original contribution to make to 
the complex architectural outlook of his generation. He 
rethought the house plan in order to codrdinate it through 
a better use of new materials and a new mechanics. His 
home had only to meet the requirements of an organic 
“living machine.” There were to be no concessions to 
fashionable revival styles. With our views of today condi- 
tioned by the demands of function, we cannot help but ad- 
mire such a forthright attitude, and no less for the fact 
that the octagonal idiom was never universally accepted. 

The functional advantages of the gravel-wall were so 
many and so “reasonable” that in 1854 the board-wall was 
retired into the back of the book. “At first we considered 
the board-wall plan, brought forward conspicuously in the 
preceding edition, so inferior to our concrete material as not 
to deserve mention; yet have finally concluded to describe 
it, especially since it may benefit some builders, yet can 


injure none.” 


Making use of the old nature analogy, dear 
also to the Romanticists, Fowler lists the numerous qualifi- 
cations of the new cement. “Simplicity and efficiency char- 
acterize every work of nature. Her building material will 
therefore be simple, durable, easily applied, everywhere 
abundant, easily rendered beautiful, comfortable, and 
every way complete. All this is true of the GRAVEL 
WALL.”* Inexpensiveness was a fundamental interest 
with him, and he took a number of occasions to advertise 
this feature of the gravel-wall. He observes that ‘““Good- 
rich estimated his walls as four times cheaper than wood, 
and six times cheaper than brick, and his estimates and mine 
come to about the same results.”°* The fireproof nature 
of the concrete, and its ability to keep heat within and rats 
without the building were also recorded. The gravel-wall 
had a salutary effect on the octagon form as well: 


“But,” some will ask, “how happens it that our author is so 
very much smarter than all the world besides?’ Why has not 
this plan, if really so superior, been seen and put in practice long 
ago, especially since men are racking their inventions in search 
of building improvements?” Because of the greater ease of 
FRAMING the right angle than any other; and unless this diffi- 
culty can be overcome, it will be cheaper, after all, to build on 
the square than on the octagonal plan. This difficulty is wholly 
obviated by our gravel-wall plan, which enables us with little 
extra expense, and a great increase of strength, to secure our 
octagon 


- for placing furniture. . . . Wattle and dab, that is, clay plastered 


on hedge-work of splinters, or on wood frame-work, and also 
the Pisé manner of clay working, in use in some places, both for 
farm-houses and cottages. Pisé walls found warmer and cheaper 
than any other, and when whitewashed said to make good cottage 
walls.” (The last two references I owe to Mr. Clay Lancaster and 
Dean Turpin Bannister, respectively.) 


52. P. 179. 
53- 18, 


P. 
54. P. 53. 
P. 89. 


55+ 


The octagonal plan had almost as many satisfactions for 
the owner as the gravel-wall (Figs. 20, 21). Increased 
light, and ease of communication between the rooms and 
floors were among the best of them: 


Given sized windows will light a room more than those a fifth 
larger in the octagon than in the square — first, because the lat- 
ter has deep, dark CORNERS, which will be dark in a cloudy 
day however large your windows, which is not the case with the 
octagon ; and also because the octagon form makes the same gain 
in the DEPTH of the rooms that it does in the length of the 
walls, that is, the room is more COMPACT.*® 


For fitting recognition of the step-saving feature Fowler 


calls not on the delicate ‘ 


“HOUSEWIVES”: 


‘parlor toys,” but on the real 


It is now submitted whether you can not go from room to 
room, and story to story, about this house, with less than half 
the steps requisite to get from room to room, and story to story, 
in other houses as usually arranged. Observe, here are a great 
many rooms, and all handy to each other. \n short, is not this 
centrality of the stairway incomparably superior to ordinary 
entries? 5? 

By banishing the long entry hall to the cellar, and installing 
a central stairwell, Fowler also thought to conserve heat: 


See, too, how much farther the same heat will go in the oc- 
tagon than in the square. Its escape is by radiation through walls 
and crevices, and by open doors. In the octagon, it radiates from 
the sitting-room into the parlor, and the reverse, or INTO 
ADJOINING ROOMS, and is therefore saved; whereas in the 
square house, it radiates from both sitting-room and parlor into 


the ENTRY, and so escapes.** 


The weakest point in Fowler’s octagonal plan was 
its sharp and awkward interior angles. He attacked this 
handicap resourcefully, utilizing the more acute corners as 
triangular closets for water-tanks on the top-most story, 
and for ordinary storage below. The solution was justified 
in the text by a dazzling display of mathematical logic: 


Your six-feet square closet occupies thirty-six square feet of 
your house-room, yet gives you only twenty-four feet of shelf- 
room, or one-and-a-half square feet of house-room to one foot 
of shelf-room; whereas my triangular closets, about four-feet 
sides, give twelve feet of shelf-room for only eight square feet 
of house-room, or only two-thirds of a foot of house-room to 
every foot of shelf-room —a difference of FIFTY PER 
CENT. more shelf-room by my plan than by yours, as compared 
with the real room occupied by the two closets.*° 


The phrenologist gave the proper dash of common sense or 
sentiment to every argument, thus closely identifying him- 
self with the popular mind. Here the reader was asked to 


notice how to obtain a coat or hat a person did not need to 


56. P.. 85. 
58. P. 99. 
5m 236. 
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Fic. 6. Plan of Tollhouse near Union- Fic. 12. Watertown, Wisconsin: Plan of Fic. 13. Howland’s Plan for a “Good- 
town, Pennsylvania (Charles M. Stotz) the John Richards House (Courtesy His- Sized House” (A°Home for All, 1854) 
toric American Buildings Survey) 
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Fic. 15. Elkhorn, Wisconsin: Edward Fic. 17. Second Floor of the Elderkin 
Elderkin House, First Floor (Courtesy Fic. 16. First Floor of “Howland’s Oc- House (Courtesy Historic American 
Historic American Buildings Survey) tagonal Plan” (4 Home for All, 1854) Buildings Survey 
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Fic. 18. Second Story of “Howland’s Fic. 20. First Story of the Fishkill Octa- Fic, 21. Plan of the Upper Two Stories 


Octagonal Plan” gon of the Fishkill Octagon 
Fic. 22. Plan for a Socialistic Fic. 23. Plan for the Octagon 
“Palace” (The Harbinger of No- Settlement Company and the Vege- 
vember 11, 1848) tarian Settlement Company, Kan- 
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go “clear in” as ordinarily, but could stand outside and 
merely reach in. 

The ten years between 1840 and 1850 witnessed the 
development of Goodyear’s process for vulcanizing, the 
erection of the first telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore, the patenting of the sewing machine, and 
the manufacture of McCormick’s first reapers in Chicago. 
Fowler’s publication included a number of household gadg- 
ets and appliances that were an integral part of this pre- 
occupation with invention. The author was resolved not to 
miss the opportunity to champion what was most advanced 
and pertinent in the way of home improvements. The oc- 
tagonal house might even be characterized as a combination 
of inventions which comprised in sum total a new and 
unique invention by itself. 

One of the most drastic changes during this period in 
domestic arrangement was the alteration of heating sys- 
tems. Iron ranges and stoves were everywhere substituted 
for the more venerable cooking and heating fireplaces. Less 
frequent installations were the hot-air, steam, and hot- 
water furnaces which were by then on the market. Despite 
their novelty, they were recommended by Fowler without 
reservation. “A FURNACE,” he says, “‘is by far a better 
plan for warming a house than separate fireplaces, or 
grates, or stoves, for each room.”®° He also understood the 
increased effectiveness of the centralized heating unit when 
placed within a polygonal house plan. “For this conven- 


‘jence our plan provides, and its location is central, so that 


it can easily heat any or all the upper rooms.””** 

Although these people were anxious to conserve heat, 
they wished to take no chances on being asphyxiated by the 
oceans of hot-air emanating from the furnace or stove. 
This apprehension, which is reflected in the carpenters’ 
books of the period, was caused in part by the removal of 
the open fireplace with its open chimney.** Ventilating tubes 


60. P. 91. 
61. Ibid. 


62. The situation is appraised by Gervase Wheeler, Rural 
Homes, New York, Charles Scribner, 1851. Mr. Wheeler quotes an 
address given by Dr. Luther V. Bell, Superintendent of McLean 
Asylum, before the Massachusetts Medical Society, May 31, 
1848. “ ‘Our present demand for internal ventilation as a domes- 
tic necessity, has also been strongly influenced by the change in the 
modes of heating within a few years. The roaring fire-place, built 
with an open-mouthed immensity of voracity, as if the struggle 
were in getting rid of the primeval forest, has been replaced by 
furnaces, stoves, air-tights, of all forms and shapes which caprice 
or ingenuity has invented. The sweeping flood of air which carried 
with it in its course the most liberal indraughts of the pure breath 
of heaven, compensating for the abduction so largely of the 
warmed air itself by the radiated caloric of the blazing pile, has 
been dammed up, and that almost entirely. The re-respired, 
roasted, ill-conditioned air of the dwellings even of the rich, is 
the result of a parsimonious economy which strangely and absurdly 
exists as to this, in a thousand instances, where comfort and luxury 
make no other sacrifices to saving?” (p. 177). (See also A. J. 
Downing, The Architecture of Country Houses, New York, D. Ap- 
pleton and Co., 1850, p. 467.) 


were consequently provided. Fowler specifies that they 
should emerge under the eaves, and further states that 
“Each room should have its ventilator, and that ventilator 
should open at both the bottom and the top of the room, 
so as to carry off any bad air which may settle at the bot- 
tom, or rise tothe te * 

Similarly recom: “ied were speaking tubes. The phre- 
nologist required that they “generally open into closets.” 
There were still other contrivances that might be rigged 
up with pipes, chutes, or tubes. The circulatory systems in 
the house, like transportation and communication outside, 
were becoming more complicated. Like the progress of the 
elevator at this time was the increasing popularity of its 
little companion, the dumb-waiter. Intended to work in 
conjunction with the speaking tube, it “goes from the bot- 
tom to the top of the house, serving every story in its pas- 
sage — a contrivance worth $100 to any $1,000 house, 
proportionally to a more costly one.”® 

The overhead water system was not lacking in refine- 
ments. For the provision of pure drinking water a sand and 
charcoal filter box was described.*© Easily recognized 
physical principles were brought into action to provide hot 
and cold water. “One of these cisterns also connects with 
the copper boiler attached to the kitchen range, and this 
descending cold water forces up the Aot water to the 
stories above, so as to give hot and cold water to each 
story.”*" Finally, there was the water-closet. Fowler 
thought that every floor might well have one, but he was 
deferential to still-cautious public opinion. This reticence 
toward the indoor toilet, similar to the attitude that first 
greeted the furnace, is felt in Fowler’s qualification of its 
use. 


To squeamish maidens and fastidious beaux this point is not 
submitted, but matrons, the aged and feeble, are asked, is not 
such a closet a real household necessity and luxury? Yet it need 
be used only in cases of special need, the one generally used be- 
ing outside, as usual.*® 


Of different degrees of interest in Fowler’s plan were 
the play room for children to avoid jarring “. . . ma’s, or 
aunt’s, or granny’s tea-intoxicated nerves,” and a provi- 
sion for the generation of home-made illuminating gas, a 
lighting fuel coming into wider use at this time.*® Of par- 
ticular fascination for Mr. Fowler in the 1854 edition 
were the images evoked by the possibility of using bigger 
and stronger sheets of glass. The fact that the author fre- 
quently mentions Crystal-Palace glass makes this increased 


63. 2nd ed., 1854, p. 43. 
64. Id., p. 44. 

65. Id., pp. 121-122. 
66. Id., pp. 133-134. 
67. Id., p. 132. 

68. Id., p. 137. 

69. Id., pp. 65-66, 121. 
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Landscape Gardening 


Fic. 9. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The 
Alexander Mitchell Chinese Cottage 
(Phot. Wayne Andrews) 


Fic. 10. Ratios. New York: aimee House 
(Phot. Wayne Andrews) 
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Fic. 11. Watertown, Wiscon- Fic. 14. Elkhorn, Wiscon- 
sin: John Richards House, 
1854-56 (Courtesy Historic 
American Buildings Survey) 


sin: Edward Elderkin House, 
1854-55 (Courtesy Historic 
American Buildings Survey) 
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Fic. 19. Fishkill, New York: Fowler Octagon, 1850-53; Destroyed 1897 (A Home for All) 
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interest appear to be in some portion the result of the in- 
fluence of the London Crystal Palace of 1851, or its name- 
sake at the New York World’s Fair of 1853. He did set a 
heavy glass roof upon the cupola to light the stairwell at 
Fishkill, but this achievement was dwarfed by his vision 
of what might yet be accomplished. 


The inventor just mentioned proposes to use it for the walls 
of houses, so cheap does he hope to make it. If glass can be used 
for roofing, it could be run in all sorts of forms and molds of 
beauty, interweaving, as in carpets, any varieties and combina- 
tions of beautiful figures. In this case iron should be used in 
place of floor-timbers as rafters, the sun and light kept out, or 
softened by paint, and all kinds of colors could be added; thus 
rendering floors and roofs most beautiful, and dispensing with 
lath and plastering overhead.”° 


This passage ought to caution us against interpreting 
Fowler’s stylistic aims solely in negative terms. His criti- 
cism of the “Cottage or Gothic Style” implies that he 
wanted to provoke something more than mere technologi- 
cal advance. If ever an American forecast the dictum of 
Louis Sullivan that “form follows function,” in words and 
works, that person was Orson Fowler. Unfortunately, 
however, his ideal was brought forth in a country more 
willing to accept technological advantages than stylistic ref- 
ormations, so intrigued was it with the variety of Romantic 
eclecticisms. The less happy phase of this situation is wittily 
summed up in a brief article in The Harbinger of 1849, 
“AMERICAN HOUSES. — A foreign tourist has ob- 
served that the democratic character of American institu- 
tions is sufficiently attested by our houses and edifices. — 
Each property-owner expresses his peculiar idea of archi- 
tecture, and independently carries them into effect.”™ It 
was not only the restless scribes for this Socialistic news- 
paper who regarded the picture as an accurate and disquiet- 
ing one. Downing was also reacting in his restrained fash- 
ion against this masquerade of architectural liberties, which 
was becoming more chaotic as the temporal gap widened 
between it and the older traditions. He warned his readers 
against houses “built in Chinese taste, or domestic copies of 
Egyptian temples — the latter with their unchristian orna- 
ments ‘of embalmed cats and deified crocodiles.’ ”** He 
wanted them to confine their aspirations “to what may 
properly be called European styles — such as Gothic, Gre- 
cian, Roman, Italian, Swiss; or to new and more suitable 
modifications of these styles.”** These were to be handled 
with simplicity and consistency. But for Fowler, no such 
half-way measures would do. His aesthetic manifested itself 
in a resurgence of neo-classic feeling for the compact geo- 


FP. 
71. VIII, February 3, p. 106. 


72. G. Wightwick, Hints to Young Architects: with Additional 
Notes by A. J. Downing, 1st American ed., New York and Lon- 
don, 1847, p. xiv. 


73. Id., p. xv. 


metric solid underlying the general configuration of the 
house: 


Look at these two figures, the octagon and the winged, or 
even the square, and say which strikes you as the most noble 
looking and truly beautiful. The octagon solid, massive, com- 
pact, and spherical; the winged full of outs and ins, all long 
and no wide; its wings low and centre high, that is, a break 
between them, or the same as three houses set close together; 
the octagon beautifully proportioned every way, the winged out 
of all proportion; the octagon exactly adapted to have a prome- 
nade all around at each story, with pillars, which would greatly 
add to its coolness, beauty, and utility, the other not thus 
adapted ; the octagon with a single regular roof, the winged with 
four roofs; the octagon exactly adapted to make a magnificent 
appearance on a rise of ground, the other not; in short, the oc- 
tagon perfectly beautiful, and the winged a violation of every 
principle of taste and beauty.”* 


Less tolerant and pliable than Downing, he was convinced 
of the universal efficacy of the plain, semi-standardized, 
and pseudo-scientific octagon which he proffered to the 
architectural Babel around him. He could not countenance 
what were for him the fumbling attempts of the Roman- 
ticists to adjust vocabulary and mood to varying conditions 
of location and climate. It was ironic, to say the least, when 
other architects of the day began to pervert his ascetic mes- 
sage by utilizing the octagonal form to intensify the feel- 
ing of an already highly decorated exterior (Figs. 9, 10).”° 

The results of theories expounded in 4 Home for All 
were varied. Rugged individualists, who didn’t care what 
the neighbors said, began almost immediately to build oc- 
tagonal homes. In Yonkers, New York, one was built by a 
man so that his crippled wife might get about more easily. 
A deaf-mute and his deaf-mute wife erected an elaborate 
octagon at Geneva, New York, in 1852. A New York 
minister succeeded in planting the idea in Oregon at a very 
early date.® Another was constructed in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, by a man who had built an octagon back home in 
Maine."’ One enthusiast, Zephaniah Baker, felt prepared 
to go beyond Fowler, as the latter may have gone beyond 
Downing, and built a twelve-sided house full of crystal- 
shaped rooms in Dudley, Massachusetts. From this exam- 
ple apparently derive a number of twelve- and sixteen- 
sided dwellings in the vicinity. His book of 1856 advocat- 
ing the duodecagon was obviously inspired by 4 Home for 
All." 


In general it was in the northeast and north central re- 


74. 4 Home for All, ist ed., 1848, pp. 83-84. 

75. D. H. Jacques, The House, Fowler and Wells, 1859, pp. 
124-128, 

76. James Pattison Millar, one of a group of four Presbyterian 
ministers who introduced the Presbyterian Church organization 
into the Oregon Territory. He migrated from Argyle, New York, 
in 1851 to Albany, Oregon. This was where the octagon was built, 
probably in 1851, at least before Mr. Millar’s death in 1854. 

77. Gilbert Longfellow, who was a native of Machias, Maine. 
The octagon in that state was at Roque Bluffs. 


78. Zephaniah Baker, The Cottage Builder’s Manual, Worcester, 
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gions of the United States that octagons flourished, often 
being constructed in the latter area by people who had mi- 
grated from New York and New England.” Wisconsin 
still has almost as many as the Hudson River valley.*° Per- 
haps the most splendid, best preserved, and most discussed 
of these is the Richards house in Watertown, Wisconsin, 
now the headquarters of the Watertown Historical Society 
(Fig. 11).°' A large house like Fowler’s, it also has the 
cistern roof with a hot-water coil in the kitchen range, a 
dumb-waiter, ventilating registers and a furnace. ‘This last 
device was equipped with hot-air flues and a chimney in the 
hollow brick walls of the central stairwell. The original 
cupola remains on the exterior, but missing now is the two- 
storied veranda, which allowed one “‘to choose sun or shade, 
breeze or shelter from it,” in the words of A Home for All. 
Not the least important event in the long history of this 
house was the study made of it by George Fred Keck, be- 
fore designing the duodecagon House of Tomorrow at the 
Chicago Fair of 1933.°” Although the Watertown house 
is usually dated 1853-1856, its plan resembles closely that 
of a ““Good-Sized House” published in the 1854 edition of 


Z. Baker and Co., 1856. On pp. 164-168, Baker shows the plans 
of the Fishkill octagon and its exterior, but on p. 12 he writes: 
“The circle divides favorably for dwellings; so also the twelve 
sided; the octagon does not divide as well.” On p. 155 is his de- 
sign for a round house. There are other indications that the few 
circular houses in New England were also connected with the oc- 
tagonal house development. This awaits further investigation. 

79. For excellent articles centering about the New York oc- 
tagons, see Carl Carmer, “The Octagonal Mode,” Town and 
Country, xciv, April, 1939, pp. 68 ff., and Turpin C. Bannister, 
“The Architecture of the Octagon in New York State,” New York 
History, Cooperstown, New York, xxvi, No. 1, January 1945, 
pp. 43-50. Other regions are touched upon by Fanny Hale Gar- 
diner, “The Octagon House,” Country Life in America, XX\I1, 
March 1913, pp. 79-80, and by Frank J. Metcalf, “Octagon 
Houses of Washington,” Records of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety, XXVI, 1924, pp. 91-105. 

80. The following list may give a rough impression of their 
distribution throughout the country. Extreme caution must be ex- 
ercised, however, in accepting it as a complete picture. My knowl- 
edge comes largely from people in the various states, and from 
available literature. Pennsylvania and Michigan, for instance, 
have been neglected because of the difficulty in reaching someone 
acquainted with specific examples. Octagomns Still Standing or Said 
to Have Existed in the U. S. California, 3; Connecticut, 6; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 3; Illinois, 4; Indiana, 1; lowa, 6; Maine, 7; 
Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 21; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 2; New 
Hampshire, 5; New York, 25; Ohio, 4; Oregon, 2; Rhode Island, 
1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 19; Total — 115. 

81. Zida C. Ivey, “The Famous Octagon House at Watertown,” 
The Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxiv, No. 2, December 1940, 
pp. 167-173. The Octagon House, 2nd ed., published by the Water- 
town Historical Society, 1942. Thornton Smith, “Octagon House 
at Watertown Link with Past,” Chicago Daily Tribune, September 
2, 1940. 


82. This connection, mentioned in the publications of the Water- 
town Historical Society and in a pamphlet put out at the time of the 
opening of the House of Tomorrow, was confirmed in a letter from 
Mr. Keck (July 30, 1945). He writes, “the spirit of the approach 
of planning and the development of ideas” were the features which 
interested him most. 


BULLETIN 


A Home for All (Figs. 12, 13).°* Typical of small oc- 
tagons is the Edward Elderkin house of Elkhorn, Wiscon- 
sin (Fig. 14).°* Although it has been roughly dated be- 
tween 1851 and 1855, its likeness to a mirror-image of 
“Howland’s Octagonal Plan,” presented in the second 
edition of Fowler’s book, would seem to make 1854 or 
1855 the most likely years for construction (Figs. 15, 16, 
17, 18).°° Outside it exhibits that pert individuality dis- 
tinguishing the best examples. The interior shows the way 
in which Fowler sought to preserve the rectangularity of 
his rooms by triangular closets and supplementary spaces. 
Such extant buildings as the Watertown and Elkhorn 
octagons are important for any consideration of Fowler’s 
works, because it is only through them that a substantial 
impression of the author’s own octagon can be gained (Figs. 
19, 20, 21). Located north of Fishkill on the way to Wap- 
pinger’s Falls, it was dynamited in 1897 because of the 
danger to the curious visitors who still came to see the 
decaying “‘Fowler’s Folly.” The single evidence of his 
presence there today is a little rectangular schoolhouse, 
which he was anxious to have on his land because of his 
high regard for the school as “the foundation of the ballot- 
box.” A Fishkill newspaper states that the house was begun 
in 1847, but languished for lack of funds until 1857, when 
it was finally completed.** The sixty-five-room octagon 
could not, however, have been very far along before 1850 
and Fowler’s visit to Milton, since the whole structure was 
of concrete. Moreover, there is evidence in 4 Home for All 
that it must have been well advanced by the second copy- 
right date of 1853.°* Situated on a low knoll, it rose for 
three stories, exclusive of the basement and the twenty- 
foot, glass-domed cupola. From the roof could be seen the 
fireworks display of nineteen villages and towns on the 
Fourth of July. The house was leased to a number of ten- 
ants after 1857,°° and in 1880, the last attempt was made 
to repair the octagon. Following that it slipped gradually 
toward final destruction. During this time, “it used to be 


83. Pp. 160-173. 

84. George and Maude Brownell, 4 Tale of an Old House, 
Elkhorn, privately printed, December 25, 1944. 

85. Pp. 108-115. 

86. “Fowler’s Folly Is Gone,” Fishkill Standard, August 14, 
1897, p. 2. 

87. In the second edition, Fowler tells of his experience in put- 
ting up the walls of all four stories, and the cost and dimensions of 
each (pp. 26-27). He records also the construction of his roof, and 
the brick balustrade around it (pp. 147-149). Finally, he de- 
scribes in some detail the views afforded from his piazzas, roof, 
and cupola (p. 138). 

88. In September, 1857, Fowler leased it for five years to a Mr. 
William A. Riker, who was to take over the dwelling on the first 
of the next April, apparently with the intention of running it as a 
boarding-house (Dutchess County Deeds, Liber 110, September 14, 
1857, p. 230). It was an ill-starred venture from the first, because 
during the next summer a typhoid epidemic broke out in the oc- 
tagon and those boarders who did not succumb, soon left. In the 
next fifteen years Fowler rented the house to a series of ten- 
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bought and sold on the New York Stock Exchange when 
the members had no more exciting occupation, and there 
was no Keely motor stock in sight.”*° 

Other reflections of Fowler’s ideas are not so important 
in themselves as they are helpful in demonstrating his affin- 
ity for social reforms of the day. “Reform” was the watch- 
word among the intellectual leaders whom Fowler knew 
or had some connection with: Henry Ward Beecher, his 
Amherst College phrenological partner, and a summer 
resident of Fishkill; Horace Mann, who had some of his 
books published by Fowler and Wells and who subscribed 
to the tenets of phrenology; Horace Greeley, a friend of 
his brother and also interested in phrenology; Charles A. 
Dana, the Bloomers, and many others. Some of these indi- 
viduals were also actively forwarding the doctrines of the 
French Socialist, Fourier. Fowler gives signs of being 
touched by this movement. Besides suggesting that those in 
authority reflect upon the advantages of octagonal build- 
ings for asylums and colleges, he submits a scheme whereby 
the housing for a whole Fourieristic colony, or Phalanx, 
might be made up of a series of octagons: 


This house can be built for some three or four thousand dol- 
lars, according to size and style, and then house after house 
added — a provision for anchoring them together being easily 
made — and these can be built one by one, around a common 
centre, in the form of a grand octagon, or decagon, or duodeca- 
gon — the latter probably being the best, so as to allow them to 
build by degrees, and yet when completed to be a most commo- 
dious, yet most imposing structure. And what a place for a grand 
assemblage in the court formed by this circle of houses, and 
from the five story galleries of each of the eight or twelve 
houses! °° 


Fowler’s proposal made at least one convert. On November 
11, 1848, a person with the initials O. P. H. contributed 
an original version of one of these polygons to the Socialistic 
Harbinger (Fig. 22). Mentioning the phrenologist’s writ- 
ings as the source, he produced a series of Fowler-like rea- 
sons for building his communal duodecagon. Like Joseph 
Goodrich, O. P. H. favored the pie-shaped section around 


a central stairwell: 


It will be seen also that in the interior arrangement of rooms, 
this plan offers many advantages. All the apartments can be well 
lighted and ventilated. The space included within the circular 
partition, devoted to stairway and corridors, could be covered 
with a glass roof arranged to open and shut at pleasure; this 
would give an abundance of light and air to the central part of 


ants. Among the most noteworthy of these were Professor Andreas 
Cassard, who ran a military school for Spanish boys in the octagon 
from 1861 to 1864, absconding in the latter year; and immediately 
after him a Mrs. Berdell, who was purported by local gossip to be 
a notorious murderess, otherwise known as Mrs. Cunningham. 
This misunderstanding was later cleared up by the confession of the 
real Mrs. Berdell, but not before it had ruined her summer board- 
ing-house business. 
89. Fishkill Standard, loc. cit. 


go. ist ed., 1848, p. 88. 
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the building, while the principal rooms have each two windows 
in the outside wall. Each floor is divided into six sections, or suits 
of apartments. . . .** 


The dwelling of the Phalanx, known as the Palace, was 
intended to raise the standard of living for the family 
through savings in heat, light, food, and water, and in the 
labor involved in securing these necessities. It was designed 
primarily to ameliorate the lot of the poor. Albert Brisbane, 
the foremost American disciple of Fourier, speaks thus of 
their plight in the opening paragraphs of his tract, Asso- 
ciation: 


If we look abroad over the earth and examine the condition 
of the Human Race upon it, what do we see? A spectacle at 
which the soul shudders. A large majority of our fellow-crea- 
tures are slaves, serfs or poor hired laborers, toiling from fear 
of the lash or fear of want to obtain a miserable subsistence, or 
to produce the means of supporting a favored few in luxury 
and idle ease. Discords and hatreds are rife among them, and 
the darkest selfishness benumbs their hearts and renders them 
indifferent to each other’s misery.*” 


This commiseration for the poor and the desire to lighten 
their burden through the provision of cheaper housing were 
common to Fowler and Fourier, even though the remedy 
which the former proposed was an individualistic, single 
house, and that of the latter a vast communal Palace. “To 
CHEAPEN AND IMPROVE HUMAN HOMES, 
and especially to bring comfortable dwellings within the 
reach of the poorer classes, is the object of this volume — an 
object of the highest practical utility to man.”** These 
were the words with which Fowler introduced the second 
edition of his book, repeating in substance the opening 
address of the 1848 edition. 

Whether it was because Fowler had subjected the So- 
cialistic premises to careful scrutiny, or because he was 
simply responding to the widely reforming temper of his 
times, there can be no question of his similar faith in the 
possibility of “Progress,” and his impatience with the cur- 
rent state of architectural affairs. Like the Fourieristes, he 
prescribed a single cure-all that would replace chaos and 
ugliness with harmony and beauty. They also rejected the 
confusion of architecture which brought about a cultural 
stalemate and betrayed the whole “Spirit of the Society.” 
In Brisbane’s words: 


In its irregular and incoherent Cities, with their houses of 
all forms, sizes and colors, and of all materials and modes of con- 
struction, — you have symbols of the separation and conflict of 
all interests, and the evidence of the absence of all unity and 
concert of social action.** 


gi. VIII, p. 14. 

92. Association: or, A Concise Exposition of the Practical Part 
of Fourier’s Social Science, New York, Greely and McElrath, 
1843, PP. 4-5. 

93- Preface, p. iii. 

94. Brisbane, of. cit., p. 23. 
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Brisbane again remarks upon these faults in his famous 


Soctal Destiny of Man: 


. . » There is no adaptation of architecture to our wants and 
requirements; our houses are as little suited to our physical wel- 
fare, as our social laws are to our attractions and passions.°° 


Fowler also minces no words in calling for new ways and 
means of building: 


Why so little progress in architecture, when there is so much 


in all other matters? Why continue to build in the same 


SQUARE form of all past ages? Is no radical improvement of 
both the external form and internal arrangement of private 
residences, as well as building material, possible? °° 


Another result of Fowler’s octagonal conceptions con- 
nected with social reform was the Octagon Settlement 
Company. It was organized by Mr. Henry S. Clubb, a 
writer of temperance works published by Fowler and 
Wells, and had its headquarters at the New York address 
of that firm, 308 Broadway. Starting West in the spring 
of 1856, it was to become a part of the bitterly contested 
Abolitionist migration into the Territory of Kansas. De- 
claring themselves in their constitution to be opposed to 
both slavery and the consumption of alcohol, these people 
were closely linked in financing, leadership, and civic plan- 
ning to the Vegetarian Settlement Company.*’ The two 
villages were to be fitted into octagonal shapes (Fig. 23). 
No particular attention appears to have been paid to the 
character of the houses, but the village plan is well de- 
scribed in contemporary newspaper accounts: 


Four square miles are occupied. In the centre a plot of land 
is laid out in the form of an octagon, which takes in two to three 
hundred acres. Roads radiate from the centre in such a manner 
that the whole piece is conveniently cut up in to sixteen farms, 
adjoining and terminating at one end in the octagon. The six- 
teen farm-houses are placed around this plot, each one upon a 
separate farm, and yet near together. 

The central point is used as a common, for the erection of 
such public buildings as the company may need — a school- 
house, store, mills & c.°* 


. Typical also of Fowler was its carefully rationalized ex- 


planation, flecked with bits of repetition. Each settler was 
to be well situated on his farm and in a position to enjoy 
the privileges of village life. The proximity of the houses 
was to furnish mutual protection. The schoolhouse was to 
be equally accessible to all children at the hub of the settle- 


95. Social Destiny of Man: or, Association and Reorganization 
of Industry, Philadelphia, C. F. Stollmeyer, 1840, p. 78. 

96. 2nd ed., Preface, p. iv. 

97. History of Allan and Woodson Counties, Kansas, edited and 
compiled by L. Wallace Duncan and Charles F. Scott, Iola, Kansas, 
Iola Register, 1901, pp. 13-14. Kansas: A Cyclopedia of State 
History, ed. Frank W. Blackmar, Chicago, Standard Publishing 
Co., 1912, Il, pp. 842-843. 

98. National Intelligencer, February 9, 1856. 


ment. Finally, neighborly association was to be encouraged 
by the nearness of the homes and community centers. The 
argument for the saving of footsteps in 4 Home for All was 
enlarged to fit a scale of miles. The case in favor of the 
central stairwell was applied to the central octagonal plot 
containing the common facilities. 

This novel scheme never became an actuality. Like so 
many of the larger social experiments of the day, like Fou- 
rierism, like Owenism, like Icarianism, like the ideology 
of the octagon house itself, this settlement had its share of 
that transitory quality which tainted all their immediate 
triumphs. By July of 1856 some hundred settlers were 
probably on the site. But to their amazement and ultimate 
chagrin there appeared to be no mills, no stores, and little 
other evidence of the promised return on their investment 
of twenty-nine thousand, five hundred dollars. Some of 
the hardier members endured the fall and winter on the 
banks of the Neosho River in southern Kansas, but by the 
summer of the next year the little colony had entirely dis- 
banded.*® 

It is difficult to determine why the popularity of the oc- 
tagon subsided when it did. In this connection it should be 
noted, however, that in 1857 the last printing of 4 Home 
for All was probably made, that the same year saw the leas- 
ing of the Fishkill house, perhaps signifying a diminishing 
enthusiasm on Fowler’s part, and that an economic depres- 
sion began at that historical moment. The easiest course in 
accounting for the brevity of its development might be to 
describe it as being out of, or beyond, its time. Still there can 
be few architectural objects more characteristic of the 
nineteenth century in general, and the mid-century in par- 
ticular, than the octagon house if one concentrates upon the 
causes and circumstances of creation rather than upon the 
end product. It was primarily an experiment pieced to- 
gether by an amateur, the result of an uninhibited individ- 
ualism, just as that most typical monument of the age, the 
London Crystal Palace, had been. Furthermore, the rest- 
less search for new architectural forms was as much the 
hallmark of the Romantics as of the Pragmatics. The heavy 
frosting of tracery, gables, finials, battlements, and clus- 
tered chimneys imposed upon the Gothic towers, bays, and 
oblongs was only a little less exaggerated in its extremity 
than the stripping of the octagon to its mechanical and 
practical essentials. The psychological toleration of the 
bizarre, built up in the interest of a multiphased eclecticism, 
must have favored the rapid acceptance of the phrenolo- 
gist’s unusual plan. How well The Harbinger had charac- 
terized this period! “Each property-owner expresses his pe- 
culiar idea of architecture, and independently carries them 
into effect.” Fowler’s house was no exception. Let it be 
recorded instead as a substantial portion of the rule. 
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99. Kansas: A Cyclopedia of State History, 11, pp. 380-381. 
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SOME OCTAGONAL FORMS IN 


SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE 


CLAY LANCASTER 


I 


UILDINGs of octagonal form often seem to be oddi- 
ties, because of an otherwise overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of rectangular architecture. Yet oc- 

tagonal structures are well distributed geographically; and 
they have been produced, perhaps, during every age of the 
world’s history from the time man first began to build.* 
The present essay is an attempt to discuss a few such build- 
ings in the southern United States. It is based upon the as- 
sumption that octagonalism of plan is naturally suitable to a 
wide range of building purposes, and that it is specially suit- 
able to warm climates.” 

Many early southern suggestions of octagonal form were 
incomplete, casual, or decorative. Such were the octagonal 
church spires, as at St. Michael (1760) and St. Philip (re- 
built 1837) in Charleston,® and the octagonal cupolas on 
secular buildings, as upon the Governor’s Palace (1705- 
1720)* now reconstructed at Williamsburg. Such forms 
were of course familiar derivatives from European mod- 


1. An engaging introduction to the study of octagonal architec- 
ture has been published recently in which polygonal and circular 
building forms have been traced from primitive shelters to several 
nineteenth-century houses situated in the valley of the Hudson 
River. The author points out that it was quite natural for the 
early crude huts to assume a many-sided shape, the various mem- 
bers thereby furnishing mutual support (as in the familiar wig- 
wam of the American Indian); and he names key examples of 
polygonal buildings from ancient Greece and Rome, from mediae- 
val and Renaissance Italy, northern Europe, England, and Colo- 
nial America, ending with the ones in New York State. Turpin C. 
Bannister, “The Architecture of the Octagon in New York State,” 
New York History, the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York, xxvi, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1945, Pp- 43-50. 

2. In New South Wales, Australia, which has a latitude in the 
Southern Hemisphere corresponding to that of our own South- 
land in the Northern Hemisphere, frequent use was made of octag- 
onal forms in the architecture dating from 1790 to 1840. Hardy 
Wilson, Old Colonial Architecture in New South Wales and Tas- 
mania, Sydney, Union House, 1924. 

3. Elizabeth Gibbon Curtis, Gateways and Doorways of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina . . ., New York, Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 1926, pp. 43, 40. 

4. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn (architects), “The Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg in Virginia,” The .4rchitectural Record, 
LXXxvill, December, 1935, pp. 366, 395. 


els. Polygonal garden pavilions or useful dependencies 
were added to buildings here as they were in Europe, wit- 
ness the garden house at Montpelier, or the bath-house at 
Trentham in Maryland, or at 138 Wentworth Street in 
Charleston, and the accessory building at 91 Beaufain 
Street, also in Charleston (late eighteenth century).° The 
plantations of the lower Mississippi Valley had smoke-houses 
and pigeonniéres of this form, as well as garconniéres. 
These were detached chambers for the younger male mem- 
bers of the family or for overnight guests. One is at the 
Houmans Place (ca. 1840) near Burnside, Louisiana.’ 
Each of these structures, however, is only loosely related 
to the main building mass, being separated from it alto- 
gether, or at best a subordinate attachment. 

The four rooms adjoining the main stairhall at Mount 
Vernon (original house before 1743)* have fireplace walls 
cutting across one corner of each room; this permits a 
single chimney at either end of the house to serve two fire- 
places. The corner fireplace is the first step toward realiz- 
ing the octagonal interior. In his proposed remodelling of 
the Williamsburg Governor’s Palace in 1779, Thomas 
Jefferson had seized upon this basic feature, balanced by a 
corner closet, to plan a new eight-sided reception hall, 
made complete by a bay that would have broken through 
the front plane of the building.’ While Jefferson was toy- 
ing with his renovation, which was never carried beyond 
paper, a hollow octagon was being built at Annapolis, in 


5. St. Michael’s Church has been attributed to James Gibbs; and 
Sir Christopher Wren has been credited with several of the Wil- 
liamsburg buildings. 

6. Alice G. B. Lockwood, Gardens of Colony and State, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 1, pp. 145, 149. Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, This Is Charleston, Charleston, Carolina Art As- 
sociation, 1944, pp. 111, 9. The first is hexagonal, the others octag- 
onal. 

7. Louisiana, A Guide to the State, American Guide Series, New 
York, Hastings House, 1941, following page 188. 

8. In 1743, Lawrence Washington brought his bride to the 
story-and-a-half house erected for her. George, a lad of 15, came 
to live with them in 1747. Handbook of Mount Vernon, pub- 
lished by The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1938, pp. 5, 13- 

g. Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Cambridge, 
The Riverside Press, 1916, figs. 95-100. 
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the noble edifice that still functions as the Maryland State 
House. It is difficult to designate the octagonal portion of 
this building either as tower or as building proper. 

In 1850, upon viewing the old houses of Richmond, 
Virginia, John P. Little was convinced that American 
polygonal architectural elements were not indigenous. He 
writes in no uncertain terms that “‘it seems to have been an 
imitation of the English bay window style . . . part of the 
wall bulging out in the form of a half hexagon on one side. 
Others,” he continues, “appear to be triangles made of 
three two story hexagonal [octagonal (! ) | towers, with a 
portico filling up the space at the base of the triangle. . . . 
This style seems to have affected a large number of the 
houses of the city of any great age.”*° Here, Little must 
have been referring somewhat confusedly to an arrange- 
ment such as the Alexander McRae house on North Ninth 
Street which, according to the insurance policy of 1805, 
was originally an eight-walled “brick office two Stories 
high covered wood 10 feet from point to point’’; the later 
policy of 1814 shows two other such units of the same 
shape attached to a rectangle expanded from one side of the 


» first structure, and it then had become “A dwelling 


house”? (Fig. 1). Concerning the “English bay window 
style,” Miss Mary Wingfield Scott says: ““The earliest is 
that of Joseph Boyce, built some time before 1796. The 


Ke 


Pond a 


Fic. 1. Richmond, Virginia: Plan of McRae House (After Scott, 
1941) 


plan of this building, a square core with three pentagonal 
wings, is so curious that one cannot but wonder whether it 
was not the idea of the owner, which he induced some 
carpenter to carry out.”** She informs us that this house, 
which stood at 500 East Leigh Street until 1902, originally 
had but a single story. Of these many houses having pairs 
of splayed corners, without being octagons, Miss Scott re- 
marks “that they were thought of as such is evident from 
the name ‘Octagon Hall’ given to a wooden house in 


ro. John P. Little, History of Richmond, Richmond, 1933, 
p. 173. (Reprinted from articles running in the Southern Literary 
Messenger from October 1851—June 1852.) 


11. Reproduced: Mary Wingfield Scott, Houses of Old Rich- 


_ mond, Richmond, 1941, pp. 77, 78. 


12. Ibid., p. 56; illustration, p. 55. 


Brunswick County, which had such a bay and was insured 
in 1805.”"* 
Another misn is the Octagon House at the inter- 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street in 
Washington, D.C., rv the headquarters of the American 
Institute of Architect (Fig. 2). It was built at the close 
of the eighteenth century by the architect who had won the 
competition for the design of the Capitol of the United 
States, Dr. William Thornton. The Octagon House is an 


section of New 


Fic. 3. Washington, D.C.: Octagon 
House, First Floor Plan. A entry, B 
stairhall, C parlor, D dining room 


elongated, three-story hexagon containing two right an- 
gles, and a bowed entrance pavilion (Fig. 3). Differing in 
shape from most houses of the period, it is admirably adapted 
to its acute-angle corner lot. The front entrance faces the 
angle of the streets. A little porch with two columns shel- 
ters the doorway, which opens into a circular vestibule. The 
stairhall is behind; to the left is the large dining room and 
to the right the equally large parlor; anterooms and a serv- 
ice stairhall are in four odd spaces behind concealed doors. 
On the second and third floors circular rooms correspond 
to the vestibule, but smaller rooms occupy the area above 
the great rooms. In short, the Octagon House is a superior 
arrangement within a polygon; but it is not eight-sided, 
unlike other less known residences in the District of Colum- 
bia which actually were, or contained, octagons.** 


II 


In 1792, Thomas Jefferson conceived an executive 
mansion based on the central salon plan.’® This Renais- 
sance and Baroque device of rooms in perfect balance about 


13. Ibid., p. 54. Other examples would include: Castle Haven 
in Maryland; Oatlands in Virginia; the Gen. T. R. R. Cobb house 
in Athens, Georgia; Mount Hope, The Elms, The Grove, the late 
eighteenth-century addition to Fenwick Hall in the Carolinas; and 
Gloucester in Mississippi. See, also, Fiske Kimball, Domestic Ar- 
chitecture of the American Colonies and of the Early Republic, 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927, pp. 145-178. 

14. Frank Metcalf, “Octagon Houses of Washington and Else- 
where,” Records of the Columbia Historical Society, XXV1, 1924, 
pp. 91-105. The descriptions and locations of a number of houses 
are given. 


15. Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, figs. 125-129. 
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an octagon or circle is typified by the Villa Capra in Italy, 
the Chateau de Marly in France, o Chiswick House in 
Middlesex, England.** In Jefferson’: pla®, the center room 
was round. The case illustrates Mr#Jeferson’s liking for 
breaking away from the foursqua/%.form. Early in the 
1770’s he is known to have made tr#ings of two octagonal 
garden temples from Plates 67 and 69 of Gibbs’ Architec- 
ture, presumably to ornament the grounds about Monti- 
cello. One consisted of square rooms developed from the 
four corners of a larger central cube housing an octagonal 
interior. The second temple had eight equal walls with two 
squares attached beyond opposite sides.** 

The cruciform plan of the first Monticello (1771) had 
three arms terminating in bays.’* The fourth arm was the 
portico. When the depth of the house was doubled (after 
1796), two more octagons were added.”® Jefferson also 
planned multi-sided rooms for Edgemont and Shadwell 
(early 1800s), other houses near Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia.*° His new front mass for George Divers’ home, 
Farmington (1802), was an elongated octagonal struc- 
ture.“ Over fifty plans, each with some octagonal feature, 
are among his sketches. Thirty of these have one or more 
perfectly formed eight-sided rooms or pavilions.”” 

Toward middle life, Jefferson designed and directed 
the erection of a Classic retreat composed of six main rooms. 
Called Poplar Forest, it stood on a tract of land he owned 
in Bedford. Jefferson had made a drawing of the house 
before 1804 with the intention that it should be built for 
his daughter and son-in-law, Maria and John W. Eppes.** 
It was originally to have been constructed, not at Poplar 
Forest, but at another estate, Pantops. The death of Maria 
in 1804, however, had put an end to the project for the 
time being. Later, Jefferson returned to it. On June 30, 
1820, he wrote Mr. Eppes, “I have built a house exactly 
on the plan once thought of for Pantops and intended from 
the beginning for Francis [son of Eppes, Jefferson’s grand- 
son |: and I have always purposed, as soon as he should come 
of age, to put him into possession of the house and a portion 
of land including it.””** To have a place where he could find 


16. Late sixteenth to early eighteenth century. The first has a 
circular, the second and third, octagonal rotundas. 

17. Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, figs. 35, 36. 

18. [bid., fig. 24. There were to have been octagonal pavilions 
at the angles of the terrace-wings also; figs. 31, 32. 

19. Ibid., fig. 150. 

20. Ibid., figs. 171, 181. Edgemont, a frame building in Albe- 
marle County, which was later identified with fig. 171, has been 
photographed by I. T. Frary of Cleveland, Ohio. The renderings 
for Shadwell are signed, “T. Jefferson, Archt. R. Mills Delt, 
1803,” p. 180. . 

21. Ibid., figs. 182, 183. 

22. The finest and largest group of Jefferson’s drawings is the 
Coolidge Collection belonging to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 

23. Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, p. 182, fig. 193. 

24. Scribner’s Magazine, xxvi, No. 5, Nov. 1904, pp. 573- 


solitude and relaxation unobtainable at Monticello, which 
was always overrun by guests, was Jefferson’s immedi- 
ate reason for building. He was able to retire to Poplar For- 
est whenever he fancied during his own lifetime; and the 
house later passed to his grandson. 

The retreat at Poplar Forest is an ingeniously conceived 
little house, out of the best of Jefferson’s classicism (Fig. 
4). Six of the eight red brick walls were crowned by a 
cornice and balustrade of wood. Tuscan, four-column por- 
ticoes stood front and back. The porch at the back was set 
upon arches, because a bowed, depressed terrace connected 
the tiny projecting service stairway wings on opposite sides. 
Rising above alternate walls, chimneys were seen just 
within the balustrade. The low-pitched, hipped roof rose 
to a horizontal square, level with the chimney-tops. Except 
for a pretty glazed fan, admitting light to each of the stair 
compartments, all the openings were rectangular, with the 
sills of the windows varying from floor to chair-rail height. 

The plan was straightforward (Fig. 5). Each facade 
was twenty-two feet wide. The entire form was fifty-three 
feet through, exclusive of the four appendages. In the 
center was a living and dining room of square shape, except 
for a chimney-breast in one corner. Walls extended from 
the corners of this square out to four triangular shafts con- 
taining the basement chimney-flues, and the fireplaces in the 
ends of the long octagonal rooms placed about the perim- 
eter of the square. The outer rooms would have been 
identical but for a passage from the entrance dividing one. 
At least two of the octagons were sleeping apartments. 
Since the stairways to the kitchen and service quarters in 
the basement were housed in additions beyond the two 
bedchambers, parallel screens were placed facing stair 
and dining room doors. With alcove beds set between the 
partitions, privacy was given by other movable screens or 
curtains. The servants then performed their duties in the 
vacant half of the room. A single room thus could become 
two, each with its own fireplace. For a house with such 
formal divisions, the arrangement was surprisingly flexible, 
anticipating house planning of the present century. It 
should be acclaimed for its directness and originality. For 
comparison, two Inigo Jones designs with central “courts,” 
published by Kent in 1727, have been claimed to inspire 
Poplar Forest. The relationship seems remote, for both the 
English floor plans are conglomerations of odd sizes and 
queer shapes.*° The plan of the Chateau de Bouchefort 
near Brussels is more like that of Poplar Forest.*° But even 
586; “Some Family Letters of Thomas Jefferson,” with notes 
furnished by Wilson Miles Cory of Baltimore, p. 582. The house 
had been under construction as early as Sept. 7, 1806, at which date 


Jefferson had listed some alterations to his mason. Kimball, 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect, pp. 182-183. 


25. William Kent, The Designs of Inigo Jones, London, 1727, 
11, pls. 17, 18. 


26. Oeuvres d’Architecture de Monsieur Boffrand, Architect du 
Roy, Paris, 1753, 5 Planches. 
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at Bouchefort, round and angular rooms were adjacent, 
with waste space between. Thomas Jefferson cleverly 
avoided the leftover spaces without resorting to interior 
monotony. 


III 


Jefferson’s delight in octagonal houses was carried both 
south and west. One of his friends, Colonel David Meade, 
established his home upon 400 acres of land in Jessamine 
County, Kentucky, at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The place was called La Chaumiére du Prairie, and was 
described as a cluster of cottages, or as a villa “covering a 
great deal of ground, built in an irregular style of various 
materials — wood, stone, brick,—-and one mud room, 
which . . . was quite a pretty, tasteful spare bedroom.” 
Early in the nineteenth century, a domed octagonal draw- 
ing room was added to the rambling house. It had small 
anterooms flanking a square entry. This addition is the only 
part of the original Meade home standing today (Fig. 6). 
Three walls of the drawing room jut out beyond the square 
form that houses both it and the anterooms. Three win- 
dows in this bay, and a fourth one facing the fireplace, 
admit light to the drawing room. Chaumiére was not out- 
standing, but it shows that the octagon served a formal 
purpose even on the frontier, and that the influence came 
from Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson’s interest in architecture attracted 
other men who wanted either to exchange ideas or to ab- 
sorb them. Among the latter was the youthful Robert Mills 
who, like his benefactor, was a southerner by birth. Mills 
made some architectural renderings for Jefferson, such as 
an elevation and plan for Monticello and the proposed re- 
modelling and enlarging of Shadwell (1803).** The “‘Sa- 
loon-room” of Monticello in his drawing was a regular 
octagon, unlike the final room as built. Mills later designed 
the Octagon Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, an audi- 
torium-type church opened for worship in 1813.”° This 
building was in the North; but before it was finished, 
Mills had begun work on a similar church in the South, the 
Monumental Church in Richmond, Virginia. The Monu- 
mental Church stood on the site of a theatre that had 
burned in 1811, destroying with it the lives of many of the 
most prominent citizens of the city. Mills’ original design, 
which won a premium of $500 in open competition, had 
consisted of a solid, two-story octagon covered by a low 
dome. The entrance facade was a small distyle portico. On 


27. From an account of the house given by one of the children, 
published by Marion Harland, More Colonial Homesteads, New 
York and London, Putnam’s Sons, 1899, p. 79. 

28. Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, pls. 156, 181. See 
note 20. 

29. H. M. Pierce Gallagher, Robert Mills, Architect of the 
Washington Monument, New York, Columbia Press, 1935, p. 78. 
Mills was a pioneer for this type of church, as opposed to the 
cruciform-plan type designed for mediaeval ceremonials. 


the right-hand side of the building there was to have been 
a large porch surmounted by a sculptured group, balanced 
on the opposite side by a tower and spire (Fig. 7). The 
scheme executed in its stead was simpler (Fig. 8). The 
domed octagon had a less conspicuous lantern. The entrance 
motif was a pylon with two colossal columns im antis, of 
plain shafts without bases, and channeled neckings beneath 
the Doric capitals. A raked blocking course replaced the 
usual pediment upon this mass. The antefixes, set on the 
horizontal copings at each end, were the only formal deco- 
ration. Not even triglyphs relieved the frieze; instead, four 
lachrymatories in relief symbolized the grief that prompted 
the erection of the building. Thus Mills adapted the octa- 
gon to the Greek Revival style of which he was an expo- 
nent.°° 

A Greek Revival residence is Waverly, built in 1855, 
six miles from Columbus, Mississippi, by Colonel George 
H. Young, a planter from Georgia. The square, two-story 
building has recessed porticoes at front and rear, each with 
a pair of Ionic columns supporting the entablature. The 
hipped roof is surmounted by a great eight-sided belvedere 
thirty-five feet across, the outer manifestation of a spa- 
cious octagonal central hall of four levels, about an open 
well fifty-four feet deep. From the ground floor, parallel 
staircases rise from the middle of the hall at either side of 
one entrance, then curve up to the gallery of the floor above 
(Fig. 9). Two pairs of rooms with chimneys between them 


Fic. 9. Waverly, Mississippi: 
Diagram of the Rotunda 


open right and left of this entrance salon. The same plan 
is repeated on the floor above. 

Colonel Young’s diary is said to contain entries con- 
cerned with the skilled workers and artisans employed in 
building his house. The mantels and other marblework 
were by a Scot; the ornamental plaster by two Irish crafts- 
men, all from Mobile. The architect, an Italian named 


30. James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 
London, 1762, which caused such a furor early in the Greek Re- 
vival movement, devoted Chapter 111 to the octagonal Tower of 
the Winds. 
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Pond, may have been Charles I. Pond of St. Louis.** 
From the tower, thrust up through the roof, practically the 
whole of the estate could be viewed. The owner could 
watch the work of some five hundred slaves without quit- 
ting his house. Thus the octagonal form served a definite 
purpose in the management of one southern plantation. 

A house with a polygonal central hall of more modest 
extension, in Davie County, North Carolina, was built the 
year following the erection of Waverly. Cooleemee, as it 
was christened, was the home of Major Peter W. Hairston. 
It stood in the center of a twelve-thousand-acre plantation 
overlooking the Yodkin River.*? Cooleemee is a good ex- 
ample of an adaptation from book designs. Its forms may 
be traced through the drawings for an “Anglo Grecian 
Villa” printed in Godey’s Lady’s Book for January, 1850, 
to Design X (1, pls. 31-34), in The Architect, a Series of 
Original Designs by William H. Ranlett, produced in New 
York City in 1849 (Fig. 10). The octagonal cupola of 
the Hairston house is less heavy than that shown in the 
perspective rendering. It admits light to the irregular oc- 
tagonal stairhall at the center of four short wings at right 
angles to one another. Two sides of the hall are free for 
the accommodation of entrances sheltered by porches.** 
The arms of the building each house a single room on the 
two floors above the basement. The Cooleemee design has 
more significance, as an octagonal composition, than Wav- 
erly, because the rooms, although rectangular for the most 


their respective interiors, by sheer size in the former, and 
by determining the position of the adjacent rooms in the 
latter. The general shape of Cooleemee might be described 
as a staggered cruciform plan. The loosened plan is indic- 
ative of the search for new building types during the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Returning to the border state between the North and 
the South, Kentucky, we find a house that is a charming 
mixture of styles. It was used as the setting for a story 
called Two Gentlemen of Kentucky, written by James 
Lane Allen, a nineteenth-century Kentucky author. The 
main character of the book was Colonel Romulus Fields 
(his faithful slave Peter Cotton being the other “Gentle- 
man’), and Colonel Fields was modelled after Major 
Madison Conyers Johnson, the man who commissioned the 
little house. The use made of the cottage (then outside the 
city of Lexington) was much the same as at Poplar Forest, 
except that Major Johnson had no family responsibilities so 
that he could occupy his retreat the year round. The name 
Botherum has become attached to the place, but no one 
seems to know its origin. The land was purchased in 1844, 
and the house was presumably begun shortly thereafter.** 
The date 1851 was chiseled in the foundation stonework, 
supposedly when it was finished. 

The Johnson cottage has five rooms with connecting 
halls. Its U-plan embraces a small court open to the south, 
as an outdoor supplement to the drawing room in the east 


Fic. 12. Botherum, Lexington, Kentucky: Diagram and Plan of House by John McMurtry 


part, are set in relation to the secondary sides of the cen- 
tral hall rather than aligned on the main axes. Hence the 
corner spaces function as triangular closets (Fig. 11). At 
Poplar Forest every room had expressed the octagon ex- 
cept the center one; at Waverly and Cooleemee it was 
just the reverse, the eight-sided middle halls dominating 


31. J. Frazer Smith, White Pillars, New York, William Hel- 
burn, 1941, p. 93. 

32. Thomas Tileston Waterman, The Early Architecture of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1941, p. 180. 


33. The Ionic columns supporting the entablature of these 
porches are somewhat heavier than in the Ranlett perspective. 


wing. This indoor-outdoor association vies with Jefferson’s 
flexible plan for modernity (Fig. 12).°° A kitchen was in 
the west wing. Across the front were a library, reception 
hall, and the gentleman’s chamber. The hall in the center 
of the front mass reminds one of Poplar Forest in that it 
was the dining room when the Major entertained; it was 
lighted from the top of the coved ceiling by an octagonal 

34. The land included 21 lots. Deed Book 22, Fayette County 
Court House, Lexington, Ky., pp. 64, 228. 


35. Anticipating this feature, the rear porch at Poplar Forest 
was for sitting, since it could be reached only through the room 
adjoining it. 
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lookout set upon the crossing of the roofs. ‘The lookout, 
with a pretty wrought iron railing, was a raised platform, 
to which one could mount by an iron stairway from the 
court, and up the valley of the roof. The cottage had Co- 
rinthian porticoes at front and sides, and ranges of simple 
pilasters supporting the classic entablature. Inside, the 
house was Gothic. A remarkably fine room is the octagonal, 
vaulted drawing room, whose ceiling is enhanced with 
ribs, bosses, and vines of gamopetalous flowers all modelled 
in plaster (Fig. 13). The room is lighted by two semi- 
hexagonal bays echoing the shape of the room. One opens 
onto a recessed porch with a tiny anteroom to either side, 
and the court beyond. The French doors are diamond- 
paned with stained glass. 

The house is attributed to the local architect John Mc- 
Murtry. The Gothic Revival motifs further substantiate 
this as being his work. In defense of his classic-mediaeval 
design against offended purists, McMurtry would have 
said that the house was consistent in style. He recognized 
but two—the post-and-lintel Greek, and the arcuated 
Gothic and Roman.** The Madison Johnson house simply 
used two aspects of the latter style (or should we say system 
of construction? ), Gothic for the inside, Roman for the 
outside.*” 

The octagon is compatible with Gothic Revival archi- 
tecture, as displayed in the Botherum drawing room. Mc- 
Murtry also designed the castellated Ingleside (1852),*° 
near Lexington, with projecting bays, flanking octangular 
turrets, and chamfered gallery posts. Other Gothic Revival 
architects repeated the same features. Inspired by the writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott, and propagated by the publica- 
tions of Andrew Jackson Downing,*’ mediaevalizing 
buildings were erected in the South as in the North. Alex- 
ander Davis, who conceived many of the designs appearing 
as plates in the Downing volumes, had worked as architect 
on commissions from the southern states of Alabama, Dela- 
ware, North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Ken- 
‘tucky.*° His contemporary, James H. Dakin, a former 


36. In an essay on architecture, John McMurtry wrote: “All 
styles may be divided into two classes, one derived from the post 
and lintel, and the other from the arch; the Grecian being the type 
of the first and the Roman or Gothic of the second.” “Observations 
on Architecture,” Lexington Daily Press, xviti, No. 125, May 27, 
1887, p. 1, col. 2. 


37- A segmental vault spans the entrance motif, a single bay 
projected before the three-bayed Corinthian portico. Also, a low 
arch is over the west side entrance. 

38. Incised in the stone escutcheon on the great tower. 


39. Books on architecture written by Downing include: Cot- 
tage Residences, New York and London, Wiley and Putnam, 1842; 
The Architecture of Country Houses, New York, D. Appleton and 
Co., 1850; Rural Essays, New York, G. P. Putnam and Co., 1853; 
and Landscape Gardening, New York and London, Wiley and Put- 
nam, 1841, has one chapter called “Landscape or Rural Architec- 
ture.” 


40. Davis’ portfolio of designs, Rural Residences, 1837, con- 
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pupil of his elder partner, Ithiel Town, built the one ante- 
bellum American state house that was Gothic. This, built 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, during the mid-’forties, unfor- 
tunately burned during the Civil War. Its towering octa- 
gons looked out upon the mighty Mississippi where travel- 
lers going to and fro on the river might see it; and they in 
turn carried a taste for its forms into their own houses. 


IV 


Among the consequences of the books by A. J. Down- 
ing, advocating the Gothic style, interest in an eight-sided 
architecture was furthered. A more direct stimulus came 
from the work by O. S. Fowler in 1848,** which advo- 
cated the octagonal shape for its own sake. Fowler’s dogma 
was far more literal than Jefferson’s delight in formal pat- 
terns: Fowler emphasized the functional and economic 
advantages of octagonalism, recommending it for every- 
body and for all purposes.** Furthermore, the theory and 
practice of Orson Squire Fowler contained elements that 
were to interest southern builders. At Fowler’s Fishkill 
house, in New York State, the open-newel stairway rose 
through the center of the house.** The rising column of 
air in the stairwell, escaping through the uppermost win- 
dows, caused a continuous draft through the rooms, com- 
ing from the shaded porches, and alleviating the discom- 
fort of heat on a summer day. More effective than cross- 
ventilation, which relies upon a breeze from the outside, 
the result was achieved without mechanism. ‘This feature 
alone destined the plan for the South (we are reminded of 
Cooleemee and Waverly); the raised platform and super- 
imposed porches made the house seem to belong to the 
lower Mississippi Valley rather than to the Hudson. The 
point was not brought out by Mr. Fowler himself; yet John 


tained one very interesting model schoolhouse — the choice of ex- 
terior being either Egyptian or Rustic — which employed a novel 
octagonal plan. 

41. Orson Squire Fowler, 4 Home for All; or, The Gravel 
Wall and Octagon Mode of Building . . ., New York, Fowler 
and Wells, 1848. Copy at University of Pennsylvania. See also, 
Carl Carmer, “That Was New York. The Fowlers, Practical 
Phrenologists,” The New Yorker, Feb. 13, 1937, pp. 22-27; also, 
Walter Creese, “Octagons,” THE ART BULLETIN, pp. 89 ff. of this 
issue. 

42. Perhaps, after almost a century, Fowler’s dream will be- 
come a reality. Beech Aircraft, so we are told (PM, March 22, 
1946, p. 12), plans to put on the 1947 market 50,000 melon- 
shaped houses designed by R. Buckminster Fuller. The designer’s 
earlier “Dymaxion House,” which followed the same main lines, 
was hexagonal (“A House for Mass Production,” Architectural 
Forum, 11, July, 1929, pp. 103-104; Lv1, March, 1932, p. 285). 
Fuller, like Fowler, gravitates toward the spherical shape for eco- 
nomic and practical reasons. He also goes in for new materials. 
Fowler’s house was built of “grout,” or “gravel-wall”; Fuller’s is 
made of aluminum, plywood, and plexiglass. “Fuller House,” 
Life, xx, No. 13, April 1, 1946, pp. 73, 74, 76. 

43. O. S. Fowler, 4 Home for All . . ., New York, Fowler 
and Wells, 1854, fig. 25, p. 124. Creese, of. cit., fig. 21. 
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Fic. 2. Washington, D.C.: Octagon Fic. 6. La Chaumiére du Prairie, Kentucky: David Meade House, Plan 
House, Street Front, Dr. William and View of Drawing Room Wing 
Thornton 


‘det 
Fic. 4. Poplar Forest, Virginia: Garden Front Elevation, Designed by Thomas Fic. 5. Poplar Forest, Virginia: Principal Floor Plan 
P y 5 P » Virg P 
Jefferson 


Fic. 8. Richmond, Virginia: Monumental Church, Exterior View 
Robert Mills 
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14. Columbus, Georgia: House on 
Enquirer) 


; ‘Fic. 13. Botherum, Lexington, Kentucky: Fic. 
Drawing Room 


Fic. 15. Samuel Sloan, An Oriental Villa, Project, 1852 


t Fic. 16. Longwood, near Natchez, Mississippi: Elevation by 
aa Samuel Sloan 
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Bullock in his book The American Cottage Builder, in 
1854, recognized that the “portico . . . makes it very 
desirable as a southern residence, where shade is at once a 
necessity and a luxury.”** Mr. Bullock reprinted Fowler’s 
designs and repeated some of the master’s arguments. Ap- 
parently he was southern-minded; he dedicated his book 
to the Reverend Alexander L. Hamilton, D.D., President 
and Professor at Andrew College, Trenton, Tennessee. 
One house, in Columbus, Georgia, was built about the 
time Fowler’s essay was published. It exemplifies the fer- 
vor he stimulated for octagonalism, in the sense of addi- 
tions to existing rectangular buildings, which miss the 
essential purpose. The present home of Mrs. George L. 
Sheram (Fig. 14), this single-story octagon of yellow pine 
was built in front of an early nineteenth-century square 
cottage by and for a cabinet-maker named May. Its four 
large rooms are clustered about a center chimney. Splayed 
walls bring them close together in the middle. In each arm 
of the Greek cross is a triangular compartment. One of 
these is the vestibule entered from a shallow “‘carpenter’s 
Gothic” porch. Small closets on either side of the arched 
front door are for parasols and rubbers; doors open into 
parlors on either side, each with two windows opposite the 
fireplaces. A dining room and chamber, similar to the par- 
lors in shape and size, are at the back of the octagon. These 
back rooms connect with the small triangular rooms at each 
side. The vestibule diametrically opposite the entrance leads 
to the older residence behind the octagon.** Although the 
scale is reduced, the plan of the part of the house built dur- 
ing the 1850’s is like Fig. 30 (p. 161) in 4 Home for All, 
which was labelled by the author “THE BEST PLAN 
yeT.”** Fowler further “recommends it as superior to 
any other he has seen for simplicity, convenience, and prac- 
tical utility.” Actually, the plan was conceived by the en- 
graver who printed the book, a Mr. Howland. Since it is 
the plan of a two-story house, a small stairway occupies the 
center square that is devoted to the chimney in the May- 
Sheram house on First Avenue in Columbus. Mr. How- 
land made no provision for fireplaces in his plan, which 
had also been omitted from Fowler’s own house at Fishkill. 
Another northerner, the Philadelphia architect, Samuel 
Sloan, was responsible for a more elaborate octagonal resi- 
dence in the South. It was Longwood, or “Nutt’s Folly,” 
the Moorish house near Natchez, Mississippi. Sloan had 
inserted a design for an “Oriental Villa” in his book, The 
Model Architect (1852). Design xx1x illustrates a two- 
story octagonal plan (a shape not uncommon to Islamic 
architecture) with four additional rectangular rooms en- 


44- Pp. 193. 

45. Margaret Hudson, “Octagon House Dates Back to Colum- 
bus’ Birth,” Sunday Ledger-Enquirer, Columbus, Georgia, April 2, 
1944. Also a letter from Mrs. George Sheram, June 15, 1944. 


46. This, the 1854 (4th) edition of Fowler’s book, was re- 
vised and enlarged from 96 to 192 pages. 


larging the lower floor (Fig. 15). In the center, an eight- 
sided rotunda lighted by a clerestory drum is crowned by a 
bulbiform bonnet. It would seem Dr. Haller Nutt had 
engaged Sloan to enlarge this design for the home he pro- 
posed, although tradition avers that the impulse to build 
a residence in this style had come as the result of Dr. Nutt’s 
travels in Egypt, while investigating methods of growing 
cotton, the enterprise on which his fortune was founded. 
He probably found the incentive in Egypt, and the proto- 
type in The Model Architect. 

The first and second floors of Longwood are patterned 
after the main floor plan of the Sloan design just men- 
tioned; the third floor resembles the upstairs of the same 
design; and an attic story between the third floor and the 
belvedere was also added. The elevation and floor plans of 
Longwood were published in 1861, while the house was 
under construction, as Design 1 in Sloan’s Homestead 
Arciutecture (Fig. 16). 

Longwood is fundamentally a huge octagon with a rec- 
tangular room attached to the four alternate faces; between 
these arms, piazzas recall the gingerbread promenades of 
Mississippi steamboats (Fig. 17). Like the villa in The 
Model Architect, the core of the house is a great rotunda. 
If this rotunda had been a square, it and the four adjoining 
rooms would duplicate the arrangement of Jefferson’s 
Poplar Forest, except that the entrance hall stretches across 
the entire front, with an open-newel stairway (cf. Fig. 5). 
The classic restraint and the modest size of the sanctum of 
Thomas Jefferson were taken beyond Jefferson’s wildest 
dream in this mansion, in which “not only comfort but 
luxury is destined to reign.” The architect-author wrote 
that “the central apartment . . . was. . . a thorough- 
fare by which all the adjacent rooms could be entered, be- 
sides being so favorable situated as a medium for light and 
ventilation.” ** These preoccupations recall Cooleemee and 
Waverly, as well as the Fowler house at Fishkill. But for 
the elaborate architectural veneer on the later building, 
close analogies are seen in the elevations of Dr. Nutt’s and 
Mr. Fowler’s houses. Mr. Sloan, however, believed that 
his Moorish elements looked indigenous to locations border- 
ing the tropics, even in America, especially as they are re- 
strained by “the Italian details of cornice and window.”** 

Sloan adds a few words of interest about the construction 
of the villa. ““The walls, by their peculiar relative positions, 
mutually strengthen and sustain each other to such a de- 
gree as to defy the storms of a torrid clime.” Such a state- 
ment would have quickened O. S. Fowler. Sloan continues 
“The principal walls . . . are of brick from the founda- 
tion, as no building-stone is found in that section of the 
country. The foundation courses in the bottom are laid 


47. Samuel Sloan, Homestead Architecture, Philadelphia, 1861, 
57+ 
48. Ibid., p. 58. Creese, of. cit., fig. 19. 
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with hard-burnt brick, very wide, and grouted with ce- 
ment, and gradually set off until the proper thickness of 
the wall is arrived at.”’*® Sloan also states that the lower 
parts of the exterior walls are two feet thick; upstairs, a 
five-inch hollow in the walls admits a free play of the out- 
side blinds. The problem of disposing of smoke from the 
fireplaces was solved by introducing four large, circular 
tubes two and a half feet in diameter, each serving one of 
the four groups of fireplaces. The architect suggested that 
the rotunda floor might have a stylized flower design laid 
in encaustic tiles, into which glass inserts might be worked 
to admit light to the basement hall.°° Marble, cypress wood, 
and other carefully selected materials went into the build- 
ing, for it was intended that the house should serve many 
generations of the family. Unfortunately, the War Be- 
tween the States began in 1861, and the corps of workmen 
on the unfinished villa exchanged their building tools for 
instruments of destruction, and never returned to the task 
of completing Longwood. Many of the orders for furnish- 


ings were cancelled, and only the basement was made 
livable. 


V 


The Civil War brought to a close the grand period of 
southern architecture. After 1865, building activities were 
limited mostly to rebuilding in the East. But the western 
frontier was the scene of new enterprises. The Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, and the annexation of Texas in 1845, 
meant a vast increase of land in the South. The real de- 
velopment of this region beyond the Mississippi River did 
not come until after the peace, when interesting houses 
were built, but without the lavish display of wealth we have 
just seen. 

The city of Texarkana, Texas (and Arkansas), was 
begun in 1874. Ten years later a noteworthy house arose, 
upon a plan of clustered octagons. The builder, a lumber- 
man by the name of J. H. Draughan, is said to have had 
an octagonal office building in the town which pleased him 
very much. The shape of the residence he erected is sup- 
posed to have been suggested to him by the figure of an ace 
of clubs on an ordinary playing card.** Three octagonal 
rooms about a central rotunda would represent the trefoil 
of the club; the dining room, an oblong chamber at the 
back, would resemble the stem; and the pantries, the base 
(Fig. 18). 

* ‘This house, on the corner of Pine and West Fifth Streets 
in Texarkana, is of brick covered with stucco, adorned with 


49. Sloan, of. cit., p. 60. 
50. Ibid., pp. 61-62. 


51. The present owner of the house, Mrs. Henry Moore, Jr., re- 
peats an amusing story which, she hastens to explain, has no basis 
in fact. It runs to the effect that Mr. Draughan was quite a gam- 
bler, and won the money for construction by gambling, and so de- 
cided to build the house in the form of the club. 


metal hoods over the doors and windows, and once, with 
cast iron porches (Fig. 19). The kitchen and service rooms 
were in the basement. The center of activities of this 
southern house is again the octagonal hall with its open 
stairway; and the well is lighted by the cupola protruding 
above the nearly flat roof. Directly in front and to each 
side of the hall are the three eight-sided rooms, each adja- 
cent to a wall of the rotunda. Between these rooms, and 
next to the rotunda, are square vestibules that link the 
downstairs rooms of the house; on the floor above, there 
are dressing rooms. Except for one fireplace in the long 
dining room, the interiors were heated by stoves put up 
only in winter. Thus, not even chimneybreasts were al- 
lowed to interrupt the regularity of the rooms.*” The plan 
reverts to the proposed Propylées de Paris (1784),°° de- 
signed one hundred years earlier by the architect C. N. 
Ledoux.** The arms of the Texan cross do not have square 
outer corners, as in the Parisian design, but their splayed 
corners complete the octagonalism of the outlying rooms. 

Our last example is a public building. John McMurtry, 
the Lexington architect who designed the rib-vaulted 
drawing room in the Greek and Gothic cottage at Bothe- 
rum, built a complete octagonal building more than three 
decades later. The edifice was the Floral Hall for the 
Maxwell Springs Fair Association, built in 1880 at a cost 
of $5,000." The single interior of the Floral Hall was 
enclosed by a brick wall pierced by tall, thin windows. 
Narrow bands of bricks in relief enriched the outside of 
the wall (Fig. 20). Wooden bargeboard pediments 
adorned alternate sides. A clerestory showing timber con- 
struction rose above the hipped roof, finishing in a trun- 
cated pyramid, and having a railing at the top. Painted 
white today, the building reflects more than ever the gaiety 
and light-heartedness that characterized those festive 
events of the nineteenth century in which neighbors com- 
peted on the most affable terms for the prizes given in ani- 
mal breeding, horticulture, and arts and crafts. From the 
center of the room, the judges had only to turn without 
moving their positions to see each of the entries arranged 
on tiers about the room. 

These buildings represent rather than exhaust the sub- 
ject of octagonal architecture in the South. They take us 
through the vicissitudes of a century. The octagon was 
monopolized by no one style; it was adopted by each of 


52. The author is very grateful to Mrs. Henry Moore, Jr., for 
the information about her home contained in letters of January 24, 
and February 5, 1944. 

53. Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, E. A. Seemann, 1928, XXIl, pp. 536- 
537- 

54. Daniel Ramée, Architecture de C. N. Ledoux, Paris, 1847 
(2nd ed.), 1, pls. 15, 16. 

55. Robert Peter, History of Fayette County, Kentucky, Chi- 
cago, 1882, p. 129. 
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Fic. 17. Longwood: Principal Floor Plan 
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Porch 


Fic. 18. Texarkana, Texas: 
Octagonal House, Street 
Front at Top; Later Kitchen 
at Bottom 


Fic. 20. Lexington, Kentucky: Floral Hall, Fair Grounds, by John McMurtry, View from South 


Fic. 19. Texarkana, Texas: Octagonal House (Phot. Patteson) before Removal of Cast-Iron 
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SOME OCTAGONAL FORMS IN SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE III 


the stylistic modes popular in this country during the late 
seventeen- and the eighteen-hundreds. In the South, the 
economies of construction and cost that had been the main 
object of O. S. Fowler in the North were seldom realized. 
But as in the North, the oddity of octagonalism led to un- 
complimentary names such as “May’s Folly,” “Nutt’s 
Folly,” “Draughan’s Folly,” etc. On the other hand, the 
compactness of Jefferson’s cottage might indicate that 
economy of space-composition was proper to American oc- 
tagonalism, even though its theory remained unwritten un- 


til Fowler. If we begin with an octagon, divided simply as 
at Poplar Forest, and end with the amassing of polygons 
in Texarkana, we have the course that was run by south- 
ern domestic architectural octagonalism. This course pro- 
gressed from an aesthetic unity, based upon antiquity, to a 
fanciful complexity derived from utilitarianism. Longwood 
is an excellent key example. The arrangement of Jeffer- 
son’s house is contained in its plan, and the profile of Fow- 
ler’s house is inherent in its elevation. 
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A TENTH-CENTURY IVORY WITH 
THE RESPONSE ASPICIENS 
A LONGE 


ROSALIE B. GREEN 


Among the ivories from the Museum in Darmstadt is the 
early tenth-century relief illustrated in Figure 1.* It consists of 
two long, narrow panels, stylistically identical, but not meant to 
stand beside each other in the relationship given by the six- 
teenth-century metal frame. Goldschmidt suggests that they 
were originally the front and back covers of a book — at present 
the two together make the cover of an eleventh-century Gospels 
— and that the book may have been a Sacramentary. An exami- 
nation of the sources and parallels gives a somewhat different 
conclusion on the second point and provides a new interpreta- 
tion of the subject matter. 

In both panels, a border of foliage runs all the way around, 
broken by some of the other elements of the decoration. In the 
left panel, rectangular areas are marked off at top and bottom 
to hold the symbolical beasts of the Evangelists, John and Mat- 
thew above, Mark and Luke below. Filling the field between 
these areas is the beardless figure of Christ on the globe or, as 
Goldschmidt says, the rainbow. His feet rest on two semicircles 
inscribed in an arc. Alpha and Omega hang from chains at the 
sides of the head. The right hand is raised, with the fingers flat, 
showing the wound on the palm, i.e., in the gesture of judg- 
ment rather than that of benediction. He holds in the left hand 
a book inscribed DATA EST MIHI ONIS POTESTAS IN 
CELO ET IN T[ER]RA (Matt. 28: 18). 

The right panel has at the bottom a rectangle, smaller than 


that occupied by the Evangelists’ symbols, holding a representa- 


tion of Terra nursing a child. Above this, a barefoot prophet 
with a short beard stands looking and gesturing into the heavens, 
where there appears the hand of God in a garlanded nimbus 
held by two downward-flying angels. Nothing serves to identify 
the prophet except the inscription on his scroll. It reads ASPI- 
CIENS A LONGE ECCE VIDEO DI POTENCIAM. 

On the basis of the inscription Goldschmidt, following 
Schneider,” describes the prophet as Isaiah. Schneider identified 
the source of the text as the first response of the first nocturne in 
the Office for the first Sunday of Advent: “‘Aspiciens a longe, 
ecce video Dei potentiam venientem, et nebulam totam terram 
tegentem. Ite obviam ei et dicite: Nuntia nobis, si tu es ipse, 
Qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. . . .” (There follow selec- 
tions from three psalms, with interpolations from the second 
part of the passage cited.) This is not a quotation from Scrip- 
ture, although it recalls parts of a number of different verses 
from the Bible. For example: 


Dan. 7: 13-14. Aspiciebam ergo in visione noctis, et ecce 
cum nubibus coeli quasi filius hominis veniebat. . . . Et dedit 
ei potestatem, et honorem, et regnum. 

Isa. 30: 27. Ecce nomen Domini venit de longinquo. 

Matt. 24: 30... . . et videbunt Filium hominis venientem in 


1. Adolf Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der 
karolingischen und sdchsischen Kaiser, 1, Berlin, 1914, No. 162, pp. 79- 
80, pl. Lxxiv. 

2. Frédéric Schneider, “Les ivoires du Bas-Rhin et de la Meuse,” Revue 
de Part chrétien, xxxvi1, 1888, pp. 430-439. 


nubibus coeli cum virtute multa et maiestate. (Cf. Mark 13: 
26; Luke 21: 27) 

Matt. 26:64... . . Verum tamen dico nobis, a modo videbitis 
Filium hominis sedentem a dextris virtutis, et venientem in 
nubibus coeli. (Cf. Mark 16: 62) 

Rev. 1: 7. Ecce venit cum nubibus, . 

Rev. 14: 14. Et vidi et ecce nubem candidam: et super nubem 
sedentem similem Filio hominis. . 


These passages are all of the nature of the aspiciens a longe 
response, with perhaps the nearest to it being the selection from 
Daniel. However, the Daniel text forms the second response in 
the same nocturne of which the aspiciens a lomge is the first, 
and the two are apparently not confused or equated. 

In order to find a connection between the response and a 
particular Biblical personage, Schneider turned to the lessons of 
the Advent Office. The first three lessons are from the Book of 
Isaiah, in the following arrangement: 


Lectio 1. Isa, 1: 1-3 

Response Aspiciens a longe 

Lectio 11. Isa. 1: 4-6 

Response Aspiciebam in visu noctis 
Lectio 11. Isa. 1: 7-9 

Response Missus est Gabriel 


Since the lessons are from Isaiah, Schneider concluded that 
the figure on the Darmstadt ivory must be that prophet. But is 
that so natural a conclusion? A figure holding a scroll with the 
aspiciebam response would be unhesitatingly described as Daniel, 
not as Isaiah. It seems necessary to provide the prophet with an 
explanation based on the response itself, instead of the uncon- 
vincing one based on the lesson preceding the response.‘ It is 
reasonable to look into early works on the liturgy, particularly 
those on the antiphons and responses for the Advent Office. 

The Gregorian Liber Antiphonariis® is for the Mass, not the 
Office: the Liber Responsalis of Gregory® lacks the aspiciens a 
longe. By the Carolingian period, however, the response was 
firmly established. Amalarius of Metz is the excellent authority 
for the fact, for he writes in his Liber de Ordine Antiphonarii® 
that in Rome he asked Archdeacon Theodore about the number 
of verses sung in the aspiciens a Jonge. One of his pursuits while 
in Rome was investigating the differences between the Roman 
Office and his own, and it can be concluded from his remarks 
that the response was certainly in use in both by the ninth cen- 
tury. 

Amalarius is, of course, a very well-known writer, cited al- 
most inevitably in works on liturgical history. It is therefore 
odd that such eminent historians of the Breviary as Biumer® and 
Batiffol® have not noted that in the same work on the Antipho- 
nary he discusses the Office of Advent, giving a specific explana- 
tion of the aspiciens a longe: 


Prima duo responsoria, id est: Aspiciens a lomge, et Aspicie- 
bam in visu noctis, figunt in capite libri personam illius 


3. F. van der Meer, Maiestas Domini, Rome and Paris, 1938, pp. 341- 
342, relates the inscription to the writings of Daniel. 


4. Previous to the article by Schneider, the prophet had been identified 
by Bode as St. Stephen, by Liibke as Tobit. See Schneider, op. cit., pp. 433- 
434- 

5. Migne, Patrologia Latina, -xxvu, pp. 637-724. 

. Id., pp. 723-850. 
. Id., cv, p. 1245. 


on 


. Suitbert Baumer, Histoire du Bréviaire, Paris, 1905. 


. Pierre Batiffol, Histoire du Bréviaire romain, Paris, 1911. 
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NOTES 113 


Christi, qui est Deus et homo et rex universalis. Hujus adven- 
tum certat nunc sancta Ecclesia divulgare longe lateque. In 
primo responsorio introducit cantor dicta seu facta Joannis 
praecursoris. Ex persona Joannes potest dici, Aspiciens a 
longe, scilicet tantum a longe quantum distat coelum a terra. 
Ipse enim Joannes dicit de se: Qui de terra est, de terra loqui- 
tur; de Christo, sic: Qui de coelo venit, super omnes est: 
Quid aspiciendo viderit, subinfertur: Ecce video Dei poten- 
tiam venientem. De eadem potentia dicit sanctus Gregorius in 
homilia sua vice praecursoris: Qui et humilitatem suam, et 
divinitatis potentiam considerans, dicit: Qui de terra est, de 
terra loguitur, et caetera. Sequitur: Et nebulam totam terram 
tegentem, id est, video caliginem ignorantiae tegentem ter- 
rena corda Judaeorum, qui praesentem Deum non cognoscunt 
in nomine Christo. Iste responsorius divinam naturam in 
Christo recolit. Dicit Joannes, Dirigite ciam Domini. Quod sic 
exponit sanctus Gregorius: Via Domini ad cor dirigitur, cum 
veritatis sermo humiliter auditur: huiusque Gregorii: Quando 
veritatis sermo ad cor vadit, Christus vadit ad mentem ho- 
minis; eum idem sermo humiliter auditur, cor hominis 
Christo obviam vadit. Iste sensus recolit in responsorio di- 
cente: /te obviam ei. Sequitur: Et dicite, Nuntia nobis si tu es 
ipse qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. Nempe praecursor 
mittit discipulos suos ad Christum, ut dicant ei: Tu es qui 
venturus es, an alium exspectamus? Unde sic beatus Grego- 
rius: Sicut pro hominibus nasci dignatus es, an etiam pro 
hominibus mori digneris insinua. Non immerito interrogatio 
praeposita in responsorio Joannis interrogationi comparatur. 
Qui enim nescivit utrum mori dignaretur Christus pro populo 
Israel aut per se ad claustra inferni descendere, ipse poterat 
[nescire] utrum Christus per se vellet regnare in populo 
Israel, an per alios, sicut per multos fecit.?° 


The application of this passage to the Darmstadt ivory offers 
no difficulties. The “prophet” is John the Baptist, plus quam 
prophetam, whose character as a herald of the Advent of Christ 
is quite familiar from the Mass and Office. John looks and ges- 
tures toward the hand or power of God, that which “cometh 
from above.” Terra, below, gives the correlate: ““That which is 
of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth.” The inscrip- 
tion on the book of Christ gives the same verbal contrast: “All 


10. Migne, op. cit., Cv, p. 1261. 

The first two responses, i.e., Aspiciens a longe and Aspiciebam in visu 
noctis, set at the beginning of the book the person of that Christ who is 
God, man, and king of the universe. The holy Church seeks to proclaim 
his Advent far and wide. In the first response the cantor introduces the 
words or deeds of John the Precursor. In the person of John it can be said, 
Aspiciens a longe, that is to say, as far as heaven is distant from earth. 
For as John says of himself, “He that is of the earth is earthly, and speak- 
eth of the earth,” [he says] of Christ, “He that cometh from heaven is 
above all.” What he saw follows: Ecce video Dei potentiam venientem. 
Of this power St. Gregory speaks in the manner of the Precursor in his 
homily: “Who, regarding his own lowliness and the power of divinity, 
says, ‘He that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth.’ ” There 
follows: Et nebulam totam terram tegentem, i.e., I see the darkness of 
ignorance covering the worldly hearts of the Jews, who do not recognize 
God as present in the name of Christ. This response recalls the divine na- 
ture of Christ. John says, “Make straight the way of the Lord.” This St. 
Gregory expounds as follows: “The way of the Lord leads to the heart, 
when the word of truth is heard with humility”; thus, according to Greg- 
ory: When the word of truth goes to the heart, Christ enters the mind of a 
man; when the same word is heard with humility, the heart of man meets 
Christ. This meaning is in the response, Ite obviam ei. There follows: Et 
dicite, Nuntia nobis si tu es ipse qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. Cer- 
tainly the Precursor sends his disciples to Christ, to say to him, “Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?” Whence St. Gregory: 
“As you have vouchsafed to be incarnate for men, make known whether you 
also vouchsafe to die for men.” The question is rightly put in the response 
compared with the question of John. For he who does not know whether 
Christ would deign to die for the people of Israel, or descend to the gates 
of Hell, may well be ignorant of whether Christ would reign over the 
people of Israel himself, or through others, as in many cases. [For the 
homilies of Gregory quoted by Amalarius, see Migne, op. cét., LXxvI, pp. 
1095—1103.] 


power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.”** The whole 
scene represents, as Schneider said,** the first and second Ad- 
vents; but the first is illustrated not by the person of Isaiah but 
by St. John the Baptist. 

John in this case does not wear the familiar garment of skins, 
but the omission is fairly common. See, for instance, the ninth- 
century ivory book-cover in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
showing the Madonna enthroned between John and Zacharias 
(Fig. 2),’* where John wears tunic and pallium and carries an 
open scroll. Even in the Baptism scene, John may be found 
dressed like an ordinary prophet. Figure 3 shows a tenth-century 
ivory book-cover of the Ada group, from the John Rylands Li- 
brary in Manchester,** with the Baptist barefoot, in a tunic 
and pallium, carrying a rolled-up scroll. 

The identification of the prophet rests on the evidence of 
Amalarius. In solving the problem of the type of liturgical 
manuscript that was originally housed between the ivory covers, 
a search among other works of art proves valuable. As noted 
above, Goldschmidt tentatively suggests that the original manu- 
script was a Sacramentary. However, the aspiciens a lomge is not 
to be found in the Sacramentary text and, indeed, has no place 
there. By its nature, it belongs in the Responsorial, which is 
sometimes included in the Antiphonary. It can be found, for 
example, in the tenth-century Antiphonary of Hartker in St. 
Gall, where it opens the text proper,’* and in the twelfth-cen- 
tury Antiphonary of St. Peter from Vienna, where an illumi- 
nated Aspiciens opens the Responsorial section (Fig. 4).*® The 
position of the aspiciens suggests that the original manuscript 
may have had on its cover the identical lines with which its 
written text began. One of the best manuscripts for comparison, 
in point of chronology, the Priim Antiphonary of ca. 1000, un- 
fortunately contains only the antiphons for the Mass, i.e., it is 
really a Gradual. Nevertheless, the tall and very narrow propor- 
tions of the Priim manuscript recall the proportions of the ivory, 
and bear out the idea that the original manuscript within the 
ivory covers was of the Antiphonary type. 

The composition of the initial A in the Antiphonary of St. 
Peter also shows the persistence of the iconographic scheme of 
the Darmstadt John the Baptist panel.** A bearded prophet 
looks and points to the sky, where the bust of Christ (replacing 
the hand of God) appears in mubibus coeli. Above are again two 
angels. No scroll is needed, with the text beginning below. 

Even in the thirteenth century, the general idea is to be dis- 
covered. The Zara Antiphonary (Fig. 5)** has for the Aspiciens 
a prophet of the same type, this time pointing ahead of him to a 
full-length figure of Christ. 

Both of these later representations have similarities to that of 
the tenth century, the Zara one perhaps only fortuitously. Pos- 
sibly the prophet figure should be understood in these cases as 


11. This text is in the twelfth century compared to the second nocturne 
response of Advent, that from the Book of Daniel. See Rupert of Deutz in 
Migne, op. cit., CLXVI, p. 1514. 

12. Schneider, op. cit., p. 438. 

13. Goldschmidt, of. cit., 1, No. 14, p. 14, pl. vim. 

14. Id., No. 27, pp. 18-19, pl. xv a. 


15. Paléographie musicale: les principeaux manuscrits de chant... 
par les Bénédictines de Solesmes, 2nd ser., 1, Solesmes, 1900, p. 15. 


16. Georg Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Malerei von den ersten An- 
fangen bis xur Blitexeit des romanischen Stils, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 108— 
120, pl. xcim, 316; Kurt Holter, “Das Antiphonar von St. Peter— 
Salzburg und die Admonter Riesenbibel,” Die graphischen Kiinste, N.F. 
11, 1937, Heft 4, pp. 121-127. 


17. But not all the aspiciens pages were decorated according to this 
scheme. A twelfth-century manuscript page from the Forrer Collection, 
without doubt from an Antiphonary, shows instead the Tree of Jesse. See 
Arthur Watson, The Early Iconography of the Jesse Tree, London, 1934, 
pl. xxxt. 

18. Hans Folnesics, I/luminierten Handschriften in Dalmatien, Leip- 
zig, 1917 (Vol. v1 of Franz Wickhoff, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der il- 
luminierten Handschriften in Osterreich), pp. 15-18, fig. 6. 
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Isaiah, for the John the Baptist interpretation seems to have 
been lost in some places by the twelfth century. It is true that 
Honorius of Autun in his Sacramentarium and Gemma animae 
all but copies Amalarius: 


In primo responsorio, Aspiciens lomge, introducit cantor dicta 
seu facta Joannis Baptistae. Ex persona ejus dicit, Aspiciens, 
scilicet quantum distet coelum a terra; de Joanne dicitur: Qué 
de terra est, de terra loguitur; de Christo autem legitur: Qui 
de coelo venit, super omnes est. Ecce video Dei potentiam, id 
est divinitatem in carne; et mebulam totam terram tegentem, 
hoc est, video caliginem ignorantiae tegentem corda terrena 
Judaeorum, qui praesentem Deum non cognoscunt in homine 
Christo. [te ei obviam, per fidem et operationem. Et dicite: 
Nuntia nobis si tu es ipse, qui regnaturus es in populo Israel. 
Mittit Joannes discipulos ad Christum, dicens: Tu es gui 
venturus es, an alium exspectamus? hoc est, si velis mori, et 
infernum visitare, insinua, et super fideles regnare.*® 
Responsorium, Aspiciens a longe, in persona Joannis Baptistae 
cantatur, qui aspiciens a longe, scilicet a terra ad coelum, 
potentiam Dei, id est divinitatem in carne venientem prae- 
conatur, et nebulam totam terram tegentem, scilicet infideli- 
tatem totam Judaeam operientem: /te obviam ei dixit, quando 
viam Domini praeparavit.*° 


However, at the same time, we have Abbot Godfrey of Ad- 
mont rather elaborately explaining the aspiciens a Jonge in rela- 
tion to the words of Isaiah, “Erit in novissimis diebus praepara- 
tus mons domus Domini in vertice montium, et elavabitur super 
colles, et fluent ad eum omnes gentes” (Isa. 2: 2).** He says that 
the zebula is the domus Domini and the mons, the potentia Dei. 
He never puts the aspiciens a longe into the mouth of Isaiah, 
but even if he did so, we could do no better in explaining the 
iconography of the tenth-century Darmstadt ivory than to rely 
on the word of the ninth-century Amalarius, who in so scholarly 
a spirit examined the liturgy of his time, and who gives a sure 
foundation for the identification of the Advent prophet as John 
the Baptist. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


A LIRA DA BRACCIO IN GIOVANNI 
BELLINI’S THE FEAST OF 
THE GODS 


EMANUEL WINTERNITZ 


The famous Bacchanal (Fig. 1) in the National Gallery, 
attributed to Giovanni Bellini and — according to Vasari — fin- 
ished by Titian,’ shows one detail that is of special interest to 
the musicologist. 


, 19. Migne, op. cit., cLxxu, p. 778. 
20. Id., p. 643. 
21. Id., cLxx1v, pp. 50-51. 


1. Of the extensive literature on Giovanni Bellini, only a small part 
refers to the problems presented by the Bacchanal, notably: Jakob Burck- 
hardt, Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte von Italien, 2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1911, 
p- 453; Wilhelm Suida, Tizian, Orell Fiissli Verlag, Ziirich-Leipzig, 1933, 
p. 20; Hans Tietze, Tixian, Vienna, 1936, p. 100; Louis Hourticq, La 
jeunesse de Titien, Paris, 1919, pp. 140-141. Hourticq, who deplores the 
lack of “esprit et grace” in the painting, sees in it a representation of the 
tale told by Ovid in Fastes 1, 393-440, and vi, 319-349 (pp. 148, 
256 and ff.); Georg Gronau in Spatwerke des Giovanni Bellini, Strass- 
burg, 1928, only mentions the Bacchanal without taking a stand concern- 
ing Titian’s participation. Carlo Gamba in Giovanni Bellini, Milano, 
1939, pp. 168 and ff., tries to identify some of the gods but not the youth 
with the musical instrument. Vasari’s description of the painting is puz- 
zlingly inaccurate in several details. 


BULLETIN 


Whoever, attracted by the magic of the painting, tries to 
enter into its free and exuberant spirit, will be puzzled by the 
smal] rdle given to music, which, in the antique world as well as 
in the Italian Renaissance, generally dominated the divine féte 
champétre. Except for the satyr in the middle ground, who, a 
little apart, blows his pastoral flute (oboe? ), only one figure has 
a musical instrument, and only part of it is visible — above the 
right hand of the beauty sleeping in the lower right-hand corner 
(Fig. 2). A flower-crowned youth bends over her, lifting with 
his right hand the garment covering her knee. At his right is 
seated a youth with a crown of laurels: his right hand raises a 
goblet to his mouth; his left, reaching behind the right knee 
of the standing figure, holds the instrument. 

The whole area of the painting around the instrument is 
peculiar because of its hardness and confusion. The lower edge 
of the garment immediately above the hand that holds the in- 
strument seems to cut along the thumb with an ugly, almost 
straight line and forms the upper boundary of a kind of trape- 
zoid that frames the instrument. The head of the instrument is 
invisible, and two clearly drawn bourdons (i.e., drones or open 
strings) are likewise cut off by the edge of the garment, so that 
they seem to disappear into nothing. 

The instrument is a lira da braccio, clearly indicated as such 
by its characteristic round shoulders and by its two bourdon 
strings, which run outside the fingerboard; the four melody 
strings are clearly visible on the fingerboard. 

The Jira da braccio developed from the Byzantine lyre, a type 
of mediaeval fiddle played by Elders in sculpture of the late 
Middle Ages and later by countless angels up to the sixteenth 
century. It became one of the noblest members of the rich and 
wonderful array of musical instruments known to the Renais- 
sance. It appeared in its mature form not long before 15007 and 
was in the main confined to Italy. In its shape and harmonious 
design, quite characteristic of the end of the Quattrocento, it 
combines features that go back to the beginnings of occidental 
instrumental music with others that anticipate the rise of the 
violin family. The most striking archaic feature is the flat, leaf- 
shaped head, with strings threaded through holes and fastened 
at the back of the peg leaf to the protruding ends of the pegs, 
which are inserted from the front. Archaic also are the two 
drone strings, similar in function to the drone pipes of the bag- 
pipe (cormamusa and zampogna). The shallow body, on the 
other hand, the round shoulders sharply detached from the neck, 
and the absence of frets are features foreshadowing the modern 
violin. In all these features the Jira da braccio differs sharply 
from the contemporary family of viols. 

In his Madonna in S. Zaccaria in Venice, Bellini depicts an 
angel playing a wonderful, elaborate Jira da braccio (Fig. 3), 
strung in the usual manner, with five melody strings and two 
bourdons. The leaf-shaped head of the instrument is beauti- 
fully adorned with carving. Figure 4 tentatively transfers the 
head of this instrument into Bellini’s Bacchanal. Giovanni Bel- 
lini always rendered his musical instruments* with an accuracy 
and neatness almost bordering on pedantry and with a complete 
understanding of the playing technique. Is it probable that in 
this painting Bellini would have suppressed the most character- 
istic part, the peg leaf, and would have failed to show the drones 
all the way up to the point where they are fastened to the head? 


2. Vasari refers to Leonardo as playing the lira da braccio. At the 
Court of Ferrara in Bellini’s time two famous virtuosos on the lira da 
braccio, Francesco Cieco and Giovanni Orbo, were employed (A. Venturi, 
I primordi di rinascimento artistico a Ferrara). Lire da braccio have been 
depicted by Francia, Montagna, Bramantino, Cima, Raphael, Carpaccio, 
Perugino, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Dosso Dossi, Tintoretto; in Venetian, 
Pavian and Ferrarese prints around 1500; and finally, at the end of its 
career, evidently as a curiosity, by Jan Brueghel the Elder, in his Sense of 
Hearing (Prado) as late as 1620. 


3. Compare, for instance, the Madonna of the San Giobbe Altar 


(Accademia); the Santa Conversazione in the Frari; and the Santa Con- 
versazione in San Pietro Martire (Murano). 
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Fic. 1. Washington, National Gallery: Giovanni Bellini, The Feast of the Gods 
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Fic. 5. Rome, Vatican: Raphael, Parn 


Bellini, Altarpiece, Detail 


Fic. 3. Venice, S. Zaccaria: Giovanni 
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The absence of the head of the instrument in the Bacchanal 
is all the more surprising as the /ira da braccio had become, about 
the turn of the century, a favorite with painters and was highly 
valued by them because of its fantastically beautiful form. It 
became the instrument of Apollo, whether he was competing 
with Marsyas or presiding on Parnassus. In Mantegna’s Parnassus 
Apollo still carries a free version of the ancient Greek /yra; in 
Raphael’s Parnassus he plays upon the noble Jira da braccio,* 
the only instrument, among the several depicted there, contem- 
porary with the picture (Fig. 5). That the Jira in Bellini’s pic- 
ture designates Apollo can hardly be doubted in view of the 
other divine attributes shown there: Zeus’ eagle, Hermes’ usual 


Fic. 4. Reconstruction of Detail of Fig. 2 


messenger’s equipment, and Poseidon’s trident (which, however, 
appears in rather rustic form, resembling a pitchfork).° But if 
the youth with the Jira is really Apollo, again is it likely that 
Bellini would have cut off the most characteristic part of the 
instrument? 

The copy of The Feast of the Gods in the Edinburgh National 
Gallery (sometimes attributed to Poussin) does not help to 
solve the problem (if one may judge from a poor photograph) ; 
for, though it shows that the painting in the National Gallery 
in Washington must have been cut down, it coincides completely 
with the Washington canvas in the detail concerned. If we are 
to conclude that today this section does not have its original 
appearance, the alteration that we are postulating must have been 
made before this glorious picture was copied. Perhaps some day 
the X-ray will tell us what has happened. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


4. With seven melody strings and two drone strings. An angel in 
Raphael’s Coronation of the Virgin plays a lira da braccio strung in the 
manner of § -+- 2. 


s. It might have been one of the features which tempted Jakob Burck- 
hardt to interpret Bellini’s painting as a parody like those in Folengo’s 
Opus maccaronicorum. 


TWO MENELAUS AND PATROCLUS 
REPLICAS IN FLORENCE AND 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ CONTRIBUTION 


ERNA MANDOWSKY 


Two fragmentary replicas of a Hellenistic sculpture, known 
as Menelaus and Patroclus, were found in Rome at a time when 
the collecting activity of the clerical and secular powers in Italy 
was at its height. Some of the best antique sculptures, the A pollo 
Belvedere, Laocoon, Ariadne, Nile, Tiber, and Torso Belve- 
dere, had come to light and, thanks to popes, cardinals and 
members of noble families, the most important collections had 
been formed in Rome and Florence. It was about 1570 that the 
fragments of two replicas of the group, showing a warrior with 
a dead youth in his arms, were excavated, one at Porta Portese, 
the other near the Mausoleum of Augustus, and the discovery 
of such precious sculptures soon attracted the eyes of covetous 
collectors. Cosimo I dei Medici was at the spot just in time to 
acquire the torsos, and had them immediately sent to Florence 
to enrich his already magnificent collection. 

B. Schweitzer has listed all the fragmentary replicas of the 
lost Hellenistic original that are known today.’ Most of them 
have remained fragments; only the Florentine torsos have been 
completely restored, owing to the initiative and eagerness of the 
Medici. The Porta Portese group stands today in the Loggia dei 
Lanzi; the group from the Mausoleum of Augustus in one of 
the courtyards of the Palazzo Pitti. 

We know from seventeenth-century sources that Ferdinand II 
dei Medici commissioned Tacca with the restoration of the 
torso from the Porta Portese, that Tacca made some sketches but 
left the execution to his pupil Salvetti. The completed group 
was erected on the Ponte Vecchio at the order of Ferdinand II.” 
Schweitzer has noted all those parts of the group which have 
been restored.* 

The earliest reproduction of Tacca-Salvetti’s restoration was 
included in Alessandro Maffei’s volume of 1704.* Seen with 
the eyes of a modern archaeologist who would base his recon- 
struction on some related antique material, the approach of the 
seventeenth-century artist to similar tasks may appear arbitrary 
and unscholarly. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it was in the first place the artist who was called upon to 
restore classic sculpture, and he began to require the advice of a 
scholar only in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries when 
archaeology had become a science in its own right. 

Tacca’s ambition was to create rather than to restore, and he 
regarded the antique fragments simply as works of art which 
he admired and which kindled his imagination. 

It is for instance an archaeological mistake that Tacca and 
Salvetti bent the left hand of the dead youth outwards, produc- 
ing the impression of a violent dislocation; it is a mistake that 
they lifted the left leg of the bearer, raised the right kuce of 
the youth, and created a picturesque hilly ground for the fig- 
ures to rest upon. According to Maffei’s illustration, they 


1. Bernhard Schweitzer, “Das Original der sogenannten Pasquino- 
Gruppe,” Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der sachsi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, x.111, no. 4, Leipzig, 1936, pp. 1 ff. 


2. Francesco Bocchi, Le Bellezze della Citta di Firenze, 1677, pp. 115— 
117. F. Baldinucci, Notizie del disegno . . . dal 1580-1610, Florence, 
1702, p. 362. L. Urlichs and Ed. von der Launitz, “Ueber die Gruppe des 
Pasquino,” 4. Winckelmannsprogramm des Vereins von Alterthumsfreun- 
den im Rheinlande, Bonn, 1867, p. 31. 


3. See Schweitzer, op. cit. Schweitzer has shown that the following parts 
of the group were restored. Of the warrior: head, neck, and upper part of 
the body, right arm (hand antique), left arm, upper and lower part of the 
sword, parts of the vestment. The right leg was broken under the knee. Of 
the youth: both arms and nose, upper lip and parts of both cheeks. 

4. Alessandro Maffei, Raccolta di statue antiche e moderne, Rome, 
1704, pl. 
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Fic. 1. Gaetano Vascellini, Engraving of the Fic. 2. London, British Museum: Giuseppe Fic. 3. Gaetano Vascellini, Engraving of the 
Porta Portese Group Restored by Tacca-Salvetti, Marchi, Sketch of the Porta Portese Group Re- Group from the Mausoleum of Augustus Re- 
1777 stored by Tacca-Salvetti, 1752 (L.B. 13. p. 2r.) stored by Giovanni Caccini (?), 1789 


BM 
Fic. 4. Giovanni Caccini, Hippolytus Restored to Fic. 5. London, British Museum: Reynolds, Fic. 6. London, British Museum: Reynolds, 
Life by Aesculapius. From an Engraving by Sketch from Giovanni Caccini’s Hippolytus and Sketch of the Group from the Mausoleum of Au- 
Gaetano Vascellini, 1789 Aesculapius, 1752 (L.B. 12. p. 37r.) gustus Restored by Giovanni Caccini (?), 1752 
(L.B. 12. p. 46v.) 


Fic. 7. London, British Museum: Reyn- 
olds, Detail of the Ammanati Court- 
yard of the Palazzo Pitti with the Two 
Groups, Hercules and Antaeus, and 
Menelaus and Patroclus, 1752 (L.B. 12. 


p. 18r.) 


Fic. 8. Pitti Palace, Detail of Amma- 
nati’s Courtyard, after 1830 (Phot. An- 
derson) 
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NOTES 


rior carries the dead body hastily from the battlefield. His 
raised left leg indicates his hurry. The legs of the youth are 
crossed one behind the other. The dead body is supported by 
the bearer’s thighs. The relaxed left arm of the youth is turned 
inside. Finally it should be remembered that the base of the 
Pitti group was lost. The artist who restored this group was 
therefore under no obligation as to the view of the figures. He 
was faced with the problem of restoring a piece of sculpture, 
but he adopted the view of the group from a bas-relief. 

No literary source has so far disclosed the artist’s name; but a 
piece of sculpture throws some light on the facts of the restora- 
tion. In the Boboli gardens, only a few steps away from the 
classical group, another sculpture shows familiar features. It was 
engraved by Gaetano Vascellini, and Reynolds made a sketch of 
it’® (Figs. 4, 5). According to the inscription on Vascellini’s 
print, Giovanni Caccini was its author. He has represented a 
subject which was well known but — as far as I can see — never 
illustrated either in classical times or during the Renaissance. It 
is the story of Hippolytus being restored to life by Aesculapius.** 
Again we have a group of a dead youth supported by an older 
man. The connection is obvious. Of course, we must make al- 
lowance for some slight differences between the two composi- 
tions, in accordance with their themes. A scene of reanimation 
required a more intimate harmony between the two figures, and 
demanded a different view. The common features, however, are 
striking: they are the crossed legs of the youth and the placing 
of the bearer’s foot upon a socle. It is clear, therefore, that Gio- 
vanni Caccini cannot have executed his sculpture without the 
knowledge of the restored Pitti group. We thus gain a terminus 
ante quem for the restoration, i.e., the year of Giovanni Cac- 
cini’s death, 1614. 

But this is not the only deduction that Vascellini’s reference 
to Giovanni Caccini allows. Documentary sources praised Cac- 
cini’s skill in restoring antique sculpture. He was considered 
one of the ablest artists in this field and we know that Fran- 
cesco I dei Medici employed him to reconstruct several pieces of 
sculpture in his collection.** We may, therefore, consider it to be 
more than likely that either Caccini himself or an artist of his 
immediate circle restored the Pitti group.?® 

The composition of a warrior supporting a dead youth, of 
which there had been several variants in the classical period,’® 
also occurs in more than one connection in Christian art. First 
of all, since the awakening of the Renaissance the history of the 
Trojan War had come to life again. Many re-read and re- 
copied the ancient authors who had glorified Greek history, and 
embellished the manuscripts with exquisite miniatures. Valerius 
Maximus was one of the chosen authors, and an early fifteenth- 
century miniature illustrates the scene of Achilles carrying the 


p. §9 v. Giulio Romano copied the bas-relief in one of his frescoes in the 
Palazzo Ducale in Mantua. See E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, “Classical 
Mythology in Mediaeval Art,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1v, 1933, 
p- 271, and figs. 54-55. 

12. Vascellini, J] Reale giardino, pl. xxi. 


13. Pausanias, 1, 273; Virgil, Aeneid, vu, 761; Cicero, Tusculan Dis- 
putations, 1v, 1, 27, De Officiis, 1, 10, 33; Ovid, Metamorphoses, xv, 
490. As far as I can see, only the Death of Hippolytus has been illustrated, 
but never the scene of his resurrection. 


14. Baldinucci, op. cét., p. §0; also Raffaelo Borghini, J] Riposo, Flor- 
ence, 1730: “E [Giovanni Caccini] di vero molto vale nel commetter con 
diligenza pezzi insieme e contrafar, l’antico.” Dr. Martin Weinberger has 
recently emphasized the importance of Giovanni Caccini’s activities as a 
restorer. See his enlightening article, “‘A Sixteenth-Century Restorer,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp- 266-269. 


15. The war has prevented a search in the inventories of the Medici 
collections. 


16. See antique Niobid reliefs, for instance the bas-relief from the Cam- 
pana collection now in the Hermitage, reproduced by O. Waldhauer, “Der 
Erhaltungszustand des Niobidenreliefs Campana,” Mitteilungen des 
deutschen archdologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung, xiv, 1929, pls. 
47-52. 
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dead body of Patroclus.*” Its artist obviously knew a classical 
model, The body of Patroclus is almost identical with its an- 
cient prototype. 

But the antique composition was not restricted to classical 
subjects. It penetrated two of the sacred scenes of Christian 
iconography: The Descent from the Cross and the Lamentation 
of Christ. Only two of many examples may be mentioned: in 
Rogier van der Weyden’s famous Descent from the Cross in the 
Escorial, Christ’s legs are nailed together, one crossed behind 
the other, his limp right hand pointing inwards. In Lucas van 
Leyden’s Lamentation of 1521, Christ’s legs are crossed in an al- 


lusion to His position on the Cross.** In turn, this figure of the . 


dead Christ was adapted by other artists as a model for similar 
figures in classical subjects, and eventually the prototype was 
used in pagan and Christian scenes, regardless of origin, wher- 
ever it suited the mood of the subject. 

Meanwhile the restored group of the Palazzo Pitti pro- 
vided a fresh stimulus to the imagination of two great artists: 
there is an echo of it in Rubens’ three sketches for his Venus 
Lamenting the Death of Adonis*® as well as in the sculpture of a 
Pieta in his painting, The Marriage of Maria de Medici, An- 
other sketch by Reynolds (Fig. 6) again reveals his own way of 
studying this sculpture. First of all, the Reynolds drawing is 
taken from a different angle. The viewpoint has been shifted 
by about ninety degrees. The sketch of the youth is rather 
hastily drawn, with rough strokes. The proportions of the body 
are distorted and later corrected. The figure of the warrior is 
in complete contrast to this manner of execution. The delicate 
lines indicate a special interest and careful study. Here Reynolds 
represents a torso. He has deprived the figure of its restored parts 
(i.e. helmet, sword, garment, left arm, both thighs and trunk), 
and thereby re-established the ancient original. The striking 
side view of the warrior’s face has its justification in the an- 
cient bas-relief, where the warrior, carrying the dead body hur- 
riedly away from the battlefield, looks hastily back at his pur- 
suers. Reynolds may have made this quick sketch to fix the 
group in his memory for later use. But it must have occupied 
his mind more than once. On another page in the same sketch- 
book, a charming drawing shows the niche in which the group 
had been set up (Fig. 7). 

So far we have had only literary evidence that the group once 
occupied one of the niches of the main courtyard of the Pitti 
Palace; it was the counterpart there of the equally famous classi- 
cal sculpture of Hercules and Antaeus,*® which Cosimo I re- 

17. A. Heimann, “Der Meister der ‘Grandes Heures de Rohan’ und 
seine Werkstatt,” Stadel-Jahrbuch, 1932, p. 3, fig. 2. Achilles 
with the dead body of Patroclus. Miniature from Valerius Maximus, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. fr. 20320. Beginning of the fifteenth century. 

18. See M. Friedlaender, “Lukas van Leyden,” Meister der Graphik, 
x11, 1924, B.53. 


19. See A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Drawings by Dutch and Flemish 
Artists . . . in the British Museum, 11, 1923, pl. xxvi1, no. 24, The Death 
of Adonis. Hind has already observed the connection between Rubens’ 
drawing, now in the British Museum, and the antique sculpture; he refers, 
however, wrongly to the group in the Loggia dei Lanzi. With knowl- 
edge of the source of this drawing, we may be able to establish the se- 
quence of the three sketches by Rubens. The British Museum drawing 
shows the closest connection with its source. It is followed by a drawing 
formerly ascribed to Van Dyck (reproduced in Goudstikker Gallery, 
Catalogus d. Rubens-Tentoonstellung, Amsterdam, 1933, no. 103), now 
the property of L. Burchard, London, and finally by the sketch reproduced 
in the Goudstikker Gallery, n. 102, now in the Plantijn Museum, Ant- 
werp. 

L. Burchard (according to oral information) and H. G. Evers, Rubens 
Forschungen, Brussels, 1944, ascribe all three drawings to Rubens and 
date them not later than 1615. This year would represent another éer- 
minus ante quem for the restoration of the Pitti group, which corresponds 
with that of the Caccini argument. 

20. Bocchi-Cinelli, op. cif., p. 133, and Vascellini, J] Reale giardino 
. « sy pp. 10-11. In Vascellini’s engraving, pl. 111 (see Fig. 3) the printer 
has made a reference to Polykleitos. This is evidently a mistake, as the 
attribution obviously belongs to the counterpart of our group, Hercules and 
Antaeus, reproduced on pl. 1. See Vascellini, J] Reale giardino 
p- 10, note. 
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ceived as a present from Pius IV in 1560.”* This courtyard was 
completed by Ammanati in 1577 and it is quite likely that the 
two groups were destined for these niches from the very begin- 
ning of the plan. In the nineteenth century, the group was 
transferred to another courtyard of the Pitti Palace, and a 
‘photograph shows the exchange of the group with that of Her- 
cules leaning on his club (Fig. 8). The removal most probably 
coincided with the second reconstruction of the group in 1830. 

To the modern mind, it may seem strange that two copies of 
the same original — though they were recognized as replicas®* 


21. A. Michaelis, “Geschichte d. Statuenhofes im Vatikanischen Belve- 
dere,” Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologischen Instituts, v, 1890, p. 39. 


22. Bocchi-Cinelli, op. cit. In their description of the group on the 
Ponte Vecchio, Bocchi-Cinelli refer to the Pitti group and to the Pasguino 
Braschi in Rome. 


— were reconstructed in two different ways and remained so for 
more than 200 years. Each of these groups was restored inde- 
pendently of the other, and it was this transformation into 
works of art unique in themselves that gave each its fresh and 
peculiar life. When Ricci again undertook in 1830 to recon- 
struct both groups, comparing the antique parts of both groups 
with one another, and by this method restoring both replicas 
alike, he certainly went a great step forward on the path of 
archaeological exactness. But the critical mind has deprived the 
sculptures of a great part of their vitality; Ricci has transformed 
a work of art into an historical monument which we may ad- 
mire, but not without a slight regret that it has lost some of its 
power of inspiration. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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EXHIBITION REVIEW 


ARTS OF THE SOUTH SEAS* 
GREGORY BATESON 


Some years ago, in one of the big villages of the Sepik River 
headhunters, I was negotiating to buy a specially fine pair of 
secret flutes — highly decorated bamboo tubes, about 6 feet long 
and giving deep organ notes, The members of the clan which 
owned the flutes had two objections to the sale: “If you take 
these flutes away to your country women may see them,” and 
“The flutes will never make music again. Who will know how 
to play them?” On the subject of women, I assured them — “No 
New Guinea women shall see the flutes and any women in my 
country who may see them will not know what they are.” To the 
other objection my only reply was to take some lessons in flute 
playing. 

There are then two critical questions which one may ask of 
any exhibit of exotic art: First, are the objects so displayed 
that the spectator may know what they are, and second, can the 
spectator get some feeling for the emotion which the makers 
buried in these objects which have somehow found their way 
to an alien land? Looking at the “Arts of the South Seas,” I have 
to confess that the spectator can usually only make a dim guess 
at the nature and uses of the things displayed. The answer to the 
first question must be a regretful negative. This is not mainly 
the fault of the Museum nor of René d’Harnoncourt who se- 
lected the specimens from the various collections in this country 
and planned the display. The sad truth is that a large proportion 
of the objects shown were collected with no information as to 
their use; many were collected before the days of critical an- 
thropology; very few of the cultures from which the objects 
come have been systematically studied; and many of these cul- 
tures are now dead or dying. Any exhibit of South Sea art must 
therefore be built up of items of which a majority will have 
imperfect labels. 

To the second question, however, the answer is certainly an 
affirmative. The flutes and drums may be dumb for lack of any 
person who can play them, but still the objects are so lighted 
and arranged that they carry with them something of the at- 
mosphere of the places from which they come, something of 
the emotions which underlay the various cultural conventions 
which governed their making. I believe that if my Sepik River 
men could see the many objects which their tribe has contrib- 
uted to the exhibit they would be proud. It would please them, 
of course, to see that they are more highly honored than their 
less artistic neighbors, but more than this I think that they 
might recognize themselves and say, “Yes. Ourselves indeed! 
We are a war-like people, full of fight and lust.” 

The exhibit, however, demands evaluation on many different 
levels. It is, itself, a work of art and must be judged as such. 
Disregarding questions about what new knowledge the specta- 
tor may acquire on his way through the rooms, we must ask first 
what sort of whole aesthetic experience is the spectator offered? 


1. This exhibit opened at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, on 
January 29, 1946, and closed on May 19, 1946. Arrangements have 
been made to show most of the specimens in the Worcester Art Museum in 
October and November, and the exhibit will probably go to other cities 
after this. The exhibit was directed by René d’Harnoncourt, Director of the 
Museum’s Department of Manual Industry, in collaboration with Dr. 
Ralph Linton and Dr. Paul S. Wingert. The Museum recently published 


a book of the same title with text by Linton and Wingert and 200 illus- 
trations. 


Only after this can we go on to a more analytic approach asking 
what if anything the exhibit says. Indeed the first question in 
this later analytic approach will have to be “Is the whole aes- 
thetic experience one which is appropriate to what the exhibit 
is trying to say?” 

The writer and in general those who have seen the exhibit 
agree on two expressions of emotion: “It makes sense,” and 
“It is very exciting.” Therefore to evaluate the exhibit as a 
work of art, we will try to define more precisely this excitement 
and the sort of coherence which is implicit in the sequence and 
lighting of the various objects. And to do this, we must look 
for what in ourselves is touched off by this arrangement of alien 
items in an occidental syntax. For only the arrangement is occi- 
dental — the objects themselves are foreign. 

Considered as a total experience, the exhibit has a definite 
artistic form, a structure of climax which is probably the clue 
to its success. The spectator enters first a well-lit room contain- 
ing Australian objects — boomerangs beautifully poised on a 
wire support, a few spear throwers, and a series of North 
Queensland drawings in ocher on bark, a fish, a stork, a kangaroo, 
all alike in that the artist has represented the animal’s viscera 
as though its body were transparent. Beyond this, the room con- 
tains no overt libidinal references unless we include an enor- 
mous ground painting of unknown meaning. This last would 
presumably be normally seen flat on the ground but in the ex- 
hibit the design sprawls up the wall, cocked up at an angle of 
thirty degrees. 

Two shields with somewhat un-Australian (possibly “Pap- 
uan”’) abstract patterns provide a transition out of Australia 
into New Caledonia and the New Hebrides — out of full light 
into a murk of violent but stylized phallicism. The spectator is 
confronted with great-eyed figures carved out of the trunks of 
standing tree ferns, the standing slit-gongs of the New Hebrides 
and a row of heads, bright red and lit from below. (These heads, 
by the way, are the only instance in which the exhibitor has 
allowed his dramatic sense to overstep the strict rules of scien- 
tific decorum. They are the only objects which suffer individ- 
ually from the lighting so that you cannot really examine them 
— and no doubt the average spectator sees in them the stinking 
trophies of war. They are — as the label honestly admits — just 
the heads of the domestic dead, decorated as keepsakes.) 

From the New Hebrides, the spectator passes on — in the 
same dim light but now without the dramatic spotlights which 
were used to accent the tree-fern figures and the row of heads — 
to the cultures of the Fly and Sepik River regions of New 
Guinea. These are introduced by a fine spread of gopi boards 
from the ceremonial houses of the Papuan Gulf area. These 
semi-abstract, semi-anthropomorphic representations of ances- 
tors are set out on a bamboo framework representing the parti- 
tions inside the ceremonial house on which originally these ob- 
jects hung in their native land. The Fly-Sepik area is handled 
as a single unit in a large space. An irregular, curved area in the 
middle of this space is filled with the major objects from the 
Sepik River (possibly the shape is symbolic of the curving river), 
while objects from the neighboring cultures from which the 
Sepik people derived their artistic themes are set out on the 
surrounding walls. 

This is a region of what, for lack of a better term, we may 
call assertive art. Its basic theme is a sort of immanent totemism. 
The crocodiles, weevils, and ancestors with noble noses are the 
people who made them and the people who admired them. The 
great eagle figures from the gable-tops of the Sepik ceremonial 
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houses represent the fighting force of the village, and the people 
will state this even more clearly than Americans can tell you 
for what their own eagle stands. They will say that the bird is 
“Our warfare. Our anger.” And in the ceremony when this 
eagle is set up on the gable-top, the bird speaks. He looks out 
over the enemy country and sees the women there as “birds 
preening themselves” and the men as “fish jumping in the 
water” — ready to be killed. In every village you will find the 
living embodiments of the ancient mythology — the man who 
bears the name which was once borne by the founder of the 
village. He will straighten his shoulders as he tells you “/ steered 
the canoe which brought my clan to this place.” And another 
man will stamp on the ground as he says “‘/ am Kevembuangga. 
I put my foot on the mud and made it hard so that people could 
live. But for me there would be no people. There would be no 
pigs.” 

This positive assertion, which equates the self with a tradi- 
tional ego ideal, is the basis of the art of this area. Every one 
of the items in the exhibit had once its ancestral personal name 
referring back to mythology but also borne by somebody living 
in the village. 

One other aspect of this art must be mentioned. The objects 
are (with one or two exceptions) associated with the great men’s 
ceremonial houses which are characteristic of the area. The 
rather dim illumination of the room, devoid of spotlights, is 
a correct portrayal of the light in or under such a building. This 
interior of the ceremonial house is, in the native language re- 
ferred to as its “belly” and the ceremonial house is itself female. 
Each such house is a female ancestor whose gigantic face ap- 
pears on the gable front and whose name is given to the build- 
ing as a whole. The masculine assertive art thus has its locus 
within a grandiose female matrix. 

It is this proud art which d’Harnoncourt has chosen to put 
immediately after the phallicism of the New Hebrides. There 
is no reason to believe that he knew consciously what part this 
art played in the life of the tribe and no label will help the 
spectator to verbalize this aspect of the matter for himself. But 
still there is an appropriateness in the sequence from phallicism 
to virile pride, and in describing the aesthetic experience offered 
to the spectator we may assume that this juxtaposition of themes 
plays an important part. The man who listens to the successive 
movements of a symphony may be utterly unable to define the 
emotional content of these themes, still less to say in words how 
it happens that a given theme may gain special value specifi- 
cally from its position in the sequence. It is, however, this order 
of artistic appropriateness which makes for greatness. D’ Harnon- 
court, whether or not he knew articulately what he was doing 
at each step, has shown quite extraordinary sensitivity to his 
material. Each actual object is given its full value as an asser- 
tive virile statement and the assertiveness of the region is given 
full value by its position in the major sequence of cultures. 

From the Sepik region, the spectator emerges into a clearer 
light and is confronted with a series of Baining and Sulka masks 
from the east end of New Britain. Of these the pink-dyed 
Sulka specimens, the “old man” with great umbrella headdress 
and the two smaller running masks which accompany him have 
a sinister coldness which is appropriate after the ethos of the 
Sepik. The Baining masks represent supernaturals who come in 
from the forest to dance around the bonfire bearing packages of 
smoke-dried meat, live carpet snakes, and other foods which are 
presented to the women. Their great lips and the four-foot bam- 
boo trumpet which is built into one of the masks seem hardly to 
have a place in the emotional sequence. Perhaps d’Harnoncourt 
was constrained to put them here because they come from the 
same geographical region as their Sulka enemies — or perhaps he 
had some intuitive sense that that great trumpet could emit only 
the most ineffective snort. 

The remainder of the New Britain room is dominated by a 
very extraordinary wooden mask said to come from the center 
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of the island. This is one of the most striking objects in the 
whole exhibit, very simple in its strength and solidity, and 
totally unexpected from this part of the world. Nothing at all 
is known about this mask. There is a bare statement by coastal 
natives who say that they brought it down from the interior but, 
as to what it represents or what sort of people made it, we are 
left entirely in the dark. Aesthetically, here in the exhibit, it 
seems to prefigure the classicism of parts of Polynesia. (In pass- 
ing we should note, however, that the mask as it stands may give 
us a misleading impression about the people who made it. It has 
traces of paint and must surely have been brightly colored when 
new. It has pegs for the attachment of hair and a beard, which 
were made probably of some vegetable fiber of which no other 
trace remains. Seeing it as we do without color and without hair 
we are as liable to error as when we attribute a certain coolness 
to Greek marbles which also have lost their paint.) 

From New Britain, the spectator goes on to a room full of 
the malanggan carvings of New Ireland — openwork structures 
in soft wood, brightly painted, heavily decorated — multiple 
combinations of many-eyed heroes and animals and fishes. 
This phantasmagoria is set up as the end of the New Guinea 
sequences and significantly the last of these elaborate figures 
holds a set of Pan pipes to his lips with one hand, while with 
the other he points, not forward into the next room, but back- 
wards toward New Guinea and the New Hebrides. At this point, 
there is a break as sharp as that between Australia and New 
Guinea. Already while looki..g at the New Ireland carvings, the 
spectator has come back to a normal intensity of light, muted 
by darkening the walls. But when he passes through into the 
Solomons and the Admiralty Islands, he steps into the brilliant 
lighting of island beaches — a light which in the Polynesian 
room becomes almost painful in its sharpness. This shift in the 
intensity of light goes with a total shift in the ethos of the art, 
from bold blunt anthropomorphic forms to fine sharp profiles 
and sharp crescentic motifs of decoration. 

The actual material from the Solomons and Admiralties is 
not of very high caliber — the American collections lacking the 
best of Solomon Islands work and the Admiralties being an ar- 
tistically dull region. The spectator’s attention is caught, how- 
ever, by a big wooden bowl which is, at any rate, a fine piece of 
craftsmanship and by two large, red human figures, side by side, 
male and female, from the Admiralties. These are a clear at- 
tempt at realism, at representing people as they really are, not 
as fantasy might state them, and recall much that is regrettable 
in our own art styles. They come, indeed, from a culture domi- 
nated by commercial and financial themes and denote a techni- 
cal failure of objectivity rather than an attempt at art. 

Looking ahead from the Solomons and Admiralties, the spec- 
tator sees these styles of craftsmanship fully developed in Mi- 
cronesia with frigate bird designs, with their tapering crescentic 
forms sharply silhouetted against the dazzling walls. From Mi- 
cronesia, the spectator passes on into Polynesia and classical 
craftsmanship rather than romantic fantasy. One feels that peo- 
ple were pleasant, sane, and easy in their emotional responses. 
Strong and good, clear-eyed and open in their sexual dealings — 
but perhaps not very interesting. The world in which the spec- 
tator now finds himself is bright and swept clean after the 
dreams and fantasies of New Guinea. The sea has cleaned the 
coral sand and people go brightly about the business of fishing 
and cooking and the nicely defined etiquette of formal chief- 
tainship. 

With the Maori, however, there is a reversion to a more gro- 
tesque theme. The #ii, those goggle-eyed, crooked-headed jade 
figures which are so much prized by collectors, are, after all, not 
only fertility charms but also the powerful and dreaded spirits 
of infants still-born. And this ghoulish quality is reflected, too, 
in the Maori carvings — their elaborate doors with rich spiral 
designs and tangled, almost abstract, corruptions of the human 
face and body. 
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From Maori, the spectator passes on to the material from 
Easter Island — a full-sized photograph of one of the great 
stone statues, several of the well-known wooden figures of aged 
and emaciated men and two extraordinary and evil dolls made 
of bark cloth. These two dolls, which look like crawling, senes- 
cent embryos, are set up by themselves in an unlit box and are 
the final item of the exhibit. 


The above linear description of the exhibit is incomplete in 
one respect. D’Harnoncourt in planning the exhibit has also 
dealt successfully with one problem which is the bane of every 
curator’s life. In any exhibit, it is necessary to put together those 
objects which come from the same place because, together, the 
objects give to the spectator a more complete picture of that 
particular culture. On the other hand, there is the well-known 
fact that these cultures are not historically separate. The peoples 
have wandered and carried their artistic themes with them; they 
have traded their decorated objects and even their craftsmen 
and their artistic styles. As a result, the cultures of the South 
Seas are not separate but fall into three (or possibly four) great 
thematic families — the Australian, the Polynesian, the Papuan 
and the Melanesian — differing in their whole handling of the 
human head and in the types of art which they produce. Even 
among these great groups there has been much borrowing and 
interchange of themes, and within each group the relationships 
have become almost infinitely complex. Anthropologists have 
devoted a great deal of rather fruitless speculation to unravel- 
ling these historical relationships and, as a result, every exhibitor 
faces the problem of how to demonstrate this interrelationship 
without mixing up the specimens from different cultures. 

D’Harnoncourt has solved this problem by the use of vistas. 
The Museum of Modern Art is so constructed that a majority 
of the internal walls are moveable and can be set up in what- 
ever pattern may be appropriate to each temporary exhibit. 
D’Harnoncourt has taken full advantage of this peculiarity of 
the building to permit the spectator as he advances to see from 
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many points through into other parts of the exhibit. Thus, 
when he is in front of the objects from the Massim area he can 
look forward into another room in which are displayed the 
supposedly related objects from the Solomons and Admiralties. 
(Fig. 1, plan on which the vistas are indicated by arrows.) This 
device is a real contribution to the techniques of exposition and 
might be used for a variety of purposes. In the present exhibit, 
the device is important, not mainly because it conveys histori- 
cal information but because it has aesthetic value. The spectator 
is given a sense of the unity, not only of the South Seas, but also 
of this particular exhibit. As in a symphony, which consists es- 


sentially of a single temporal sequence of sounds, unity is 
achieved by earlier prefiguring of themes which will be picked 
up and developed in some later movement, so in this exhibit the 
spectator is allowed to see ahead something of what he will later 
experience. 


It is this unity which causes the spectator to say “it makes 
sense.” In sum, what d’Harnoncourt has done is to set a series 
of human cultures in a certain order, that order being sym- 
bolically determined by the basic human reproductive cycle. 
The Australian room is clearly only introductory to this se- 
quence — an introduction that shakes the spectator into bodily 
awareness. From this point onwards to the end of the exhibit, 
the sequence is coherent, through phallicism to virility and 
thence through a period of crystalline clarity undistorted by 
sexual fantasy to a final statement of grotesque birth. Such a 
sequence naturally “makes sense.” The spectator participates 
here, as in any other work of art, in a climax form which has 
spatial and temporal unity, and which owes its value to rhythms 
inherent in the human body. If the spectator is merely there to 
enjoy an aesthetic experience, d’Harnoncourt has succeeded as 
an artist in providing what was demanded, and perhaps no more 
should be demanded of a museum devoted to the arts, 

It is possible, however, that more has really been given. Writ- 
ing as a scientist, I would say that, consciously or unconsciously, 
d’Harnoncourt has proposed a hypothesis about the psychologi- 
cal place of artistic emphases and conventions in human life. 
Strictly and puritanically (and scientists are a puritanical breed) 
I would insist that however aesthetically pleasing the exhibit 
may be, the arrangement is not scientifically legitimate unless 
the art styles of these various peoples have a real subconscious 
reference to the physiological epochs in d’Harnoncourt’s se- 
quence, The arrangement, in fact, proposes some hypothesis of 
this sort. 

We are all familiar today with the general notion that art all 
over the world is replete with subconscious and especially sexual 
themes, and much has been written comparing “primitive” art 
with those modern movements in occidental art which have 
articulately and consciously stressed these physiological and 
semiconscious aspects of human life. But the hypothesis which 
we are here considering is much more sophisticated and much 
more discriminating than such blanket generalizations. We are 
not discussing a general proposition which would equate the 
“primitive” with the “subconscious,” the “sexual” or the 
“modern.” Any such hypothesis would, in fact, be ruled out of 
court immediately by modern anthropological knowledge. We 
know that the subconscious themes expressed in art are pro- 
foundly different from one culture to the next, and anthro- 
pologists are no longer interested in blanket statements about 
resemblances. Rather, the emphasis today is upon defining the 
differences between cultures and upon relating these differences 
to systematic conditions in the life of the various peoples. 

It is just such a discriminating hypothesis that is implicit in 
d’Harnoncourt’s exhibit. His exhibit offers us a classification of 
some of the art styles of the South Seas which suggests that these 
styles can be related severally to different phases of the human 
reproductive cycle. Such a hypothesis would not be out of line 
with modern anthropological thinking. In our attempts to define 
cultural ethos, we are compelled to classify and map what Wil- 
liam Blake would have called “Contrary States of the Human 
Soul” and in these attempted classifications we have sought for 
vocabulary in various fields of knowledge, using such terms as 
“paranoid” or “Apollonian” in new senses, Such classifications 
of ethos are never mutually contradictory” and there is no reason 


2. This of course is true only of those classifications which do not de- 
pend upon any aetiological hypothesis, as is the case when anthropologists 
have borrowed typologies from psychology and psychiatry. In other in- 
stances, where the description or classification of ethos depends upon 
Freudian and other hypotheses about the processes of character formation, 
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why another such classification based upon the reproductive cycle 
should not be as tenable as those which we already have. 

We scarcely have the data to test this classification at the pres- 
ent time, nor would the present article be an appropriate place 
for an exhaustive discussion of its validity. It can be said, how- 
ever, that the positions assigned to Polynesia and to the Sepik seem 
to be appropriate. The Middle Sepik is an area in which male 
potency is very highly valued. The adult male character is built 
upon strong prohibitions of passivity and is indeed an over-de- 
veloped compensatory reaction to latent passivity induced by 
early female identification. There is however among these men 
very little fear of impotence, and it is therefore understand- 
able that the art of this area emphasizes male sureness rather than 
any search for sexual stimulation. In contrast to this, the cul- 
tures of Polynesia, especially Samoa, are remarkably free from 
any overemphasis on specifically sexual themes. Sexual appetite 
is readily and simply satisfied, and therefore it is understandable 
that the art of this area is relatively unconcerned with these 
themes. 

As to the Maori and the people of Easter Island, it is diffi- 
cult to judge of their preoccupation with birth and miscarriage, 
and quite impossible in the present state of our knowledge to 
relate this to other aspects of their life. About Easter Island 
nothing at all is known and the Maori have never been examined 

, from this point of view. It is necessary to mention, also, that this 
preoccupation with miscarriage recurs in other parts of Poly- 
nesia, e.g., in the post-mortem Caesarean operations which, in 
Samoa, must be performed on any woman who dies in preg- 
nancy. Similarly, in regard to the New Hebrides, we simply 
do not know as yet what particular sort of phallicism is charac- 
teristic of any of the cultures of that region. 

Let us therefore assume that the hypothesis implicit in the 
exhibit is sufficiently tenable to be of great interest and go on to 
consider what this may mean for future work in the sciences of 


there is better hope of finding mutually contradictory hypotheses which can 
be proved or disproved. The whole of Freudian theory is, however, so 
flexible that it is exceedingly difficult in practice to suggest any conceiv- 
able fact which would disprove any part of the theory. For a survey and 
brief bibliography of the various approaches to the problem of defining 
ethos, see G. Bateson, “Cultural Determinants of Personality,” Per- 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders, edited by J. McV. Hunt, Chapter 23, 
New York, Ronald Press, 1944, pp. 714-735. 


Postscript: It is difficult to validate any analysis of a completed 
work of art and this is especially true when the analyst is con- 
cerned with themes of which the artist was perhaps only partly 
conscious. Indeed, in such a case, full proof or disproof could 
only be obtained by very careful psychoanalytic testing, which 
was out of the question in the present instance. 

The whole question of the nature of the creative process and 
the validity of post facto critical interpretation is, however, of 
very great interest. I therefore showed the above article, in 
manuscript, to d’Harnoncourt, in order to obtain his comments 
on it. 

While reading the manuscript and after completing it, he 
made the following comments in the order given: 


1. He agreed that the New Hebrides heads could not be exam- 
ined as individual objects but justified this by saying that he 
did not feel that these heads had sufficient artistic merit to 
be shown individually. He did, however, want at this point 
in the exhibit the particular type of aesthetic effect which 
these heads gave when shown e# masse in conjunction with 
the figures. 

2. About the transition from the phallicism of the New Heb- 
rides to the virility of the Sepik, he said that this was “not 
planned” but that it “sounds probable.”’ 

. About the position of the Baining and Sulka masks, he said 
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anthropology and art criticism. A novel cxperiment has been 
performed. A man with very highly developed sensitivity to 
artistic values has been confronted with an enormous mass of 
artistic products from thirty or forty different cultures. In the 
course of his search for the items which were finally brought 
together in the exhibit, d’Harnoncourt must have seen several 
thousand specimens, some of them in glass cases, set up to demon- 
strate some truth usually irrelevant to d’Harnoncourt’s interests, 
others stripped of all meaning and covered with dust where they 
lay in museum storerooms. From this rich but confused experi- 
ence, he has sought out order of a special kind. He states that 
he decided to ignore the anthropological literature and to trust 
rather to his own artistic sensibilities, experimenting at each 
stage to determine the lighting appropriate for each object. And 
in this he was wise. He had some anthropological help but we 
may doubt whether any anthropologist could have answered the 
questions with which d’Harnoncourt was specially concerned. It 
is probable that he could scarcely have put these questions into 
words and I know for a fact that he had reached a correct deci- 
sion as to the lighting of the Sepik River material Jefore he 
knew about the peculiar lighting of the Sepik ceremonial houses. 
He had reached a correct decision but had rationalized it by 
saying that the Sepik River was somehow intermediate between 
the lighting of the rain forests of the New Hebrides and the 
coral beaches of Polynesia; and that perhaps the objects were 
made for showing in clearings in the forest. But, whatever the 
rationalization, his decision, based on artistic perceptions, was 
correct. 

For the future, this means that a new field for collaborative 
work has become available. It is evidently important to bring 
together anthropological knowledge and artistic sensitivity. Such 
work may always require two persons, each with his special skill, 
and always there will be pitfalls. The artist may try to verbalize 
his conclusions in totally erroneous phrasings of why some ar- 
rangement seems to him to be artistically appropriate, and the 
anthropologist will probably err in trying to push the conclu- 
sions toward too sharp a precision. But there is real hope that 
collaboration along these lines might lead to some advance in 
our understanding of the tangled emotional themes expressed in 
man’s diverse artistic conventions. 
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that he had been conscious of a difficulty in placing these in 
the sequence and had put them where they are partly for 
geographic reasons. “It is almost impossible to handle the 
smaller geographic subdivisions without becoming confusing. 
Therefore I put them on a platform to make them stick out 
as a separate experience. . . . I planned at one stage to put 
them in a separate recess but this would have made the whole 
show too staccato.” 

4. About the two figures from the Admiralty Islands, d’Harnon- 
court insisted that these had real artistic merit in his eyes, 
and I agreed that my distaste for them might be personal. 

5. About the anthropological literature, he said that actually he 
had not avoided it because of any distrust but rather because 
the literature is in fact so spotty, because so few cultures have 
been sufficiently worked on, and because he had so little time 
to prepare the exhibit. In this connection, he added that he 
did obtain a great deal of anthropological information from 
Linton and Wingert who collaborated with him. 

6. When he had finished reading the manuscript, he said at first 
that he did not feel competent to judge of the importance 
of the reproductive sequence. He agreed that it might well 
be there but “perhaps it is not as important as you make out. 
There was also a whole complex of other aesthetic concep- 
tions. For example, in the New Hebrides, I was most im- 
pressed with the fact that those great images are made for 
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only one spectacular performance. This is in marked con- 
trast to the permanence of the things from the Sepik.” 
Returning again to the question of the reproductive sequence, 
he said that he would have stated it “in less concrete terms” 
if at all. 

He questioned my use of the term “phallicism” as applied 
to the New Hebrides material and suggested that the term 
“explosive” would have been better, that the material per- 
haps suggests a single violent erotic act. (I agree with him 
that this phrasing would have been better.) 

For the Polynesian material he suggested that it was rather 
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a matter of the “replacement of sexual expressions by other 


things. The sex is satisfied and therefore you don’t talk about 
it.” 


In sum, it appears from the above comments that d’Harnon- 
court was almost unconscious of the reproductive unity of his 
exhibit when he planned it. When this aspect is suggested to 
him, however, he at first recognizes that it may be a valid analy- 
sis and then goes on, as he becomes more familiar with the idea, 
to give it a greater precision than I was able to do. 

G. B. 
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SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire. 
A Brief Study in Armenian Art and Civilization. Preface by 
Henri Grégoire, Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
1945. Pp. 148; 32 pls. $3.00. 


Sirarpie Der Nersessian publishes in one volume the five lec- 
tures on Armenia given by her at the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes i. 1942, “a book not destined for the specialist, but an 
essay intended to give the general features of an art and civili- 
zation unfamiliar to the public at large; hoping, nevertheless 
that it may be of service to students of oriental and mediaeval 
art.” By its breadth of view and its precision the work fulfils 
this double objective. For the first time an attempt has been 
made to present the art of Armenia as a whole, together with 
its historical and theological sources. 

In the first chapter the author distinguishes the different 
strata deposited in the country with the passage of time; for 
here two worlds, the Oriental and the Mediterranean, clash and 
fuse, thanks to a powerful creative spirit which, without self- 
betrayal, knows how to profit from everything. Armenia is not 
an isolated, exotic island. It is at the crossroads of those high- 
ways whose network extends from the heart of Asia to Europe. 
Onto the Oriental plinth the Hellenistic waves flood; the Asi- 
atic soil awakes with Persia; Byzantium and Islam meet and 
intermingle. Contact with the Latin world is established in the 
Kingdom of Cilicia. From the different clashes arise mighty 
exoduses toward the West, which are the determining factor in 
a vast propagation of forms and ideas. 

Does the author perhaps lay too little insistence on this move- 
ment of expansion? Ravenna in the time of the Exarchate had a 
garrison of Armenian troops, and Byzantium sent Armenian 
soldiery to Italy until the Norman conquest. (R. Julian in his 
recent work upon Roman sculpture in North Italy gives an 
account of these penetrations. L’éveil de la sculpture italienne, 
Paris, 1945.) After the capture of Ani in 1045 by the Greeks 
and in 1064 by the Moslems there was an actual westerly migra- 
tion. The Armenians fled into Poland, the Balkans and France. 
At Lvov in the twelfth century, and at Kamenetz and other 
Polish cities Armenian churches were built; in Galicia in 1062 
Theodore Dmytrowicz accorded privileges to Armenians. A 
large migration took place into Moldavia in 1064. In France 
in the tenth century St. Gregory, the Bishop of Armenia who 
had given up in humility the bishopric of Nicopolis, came to 
live near Pithiviers as a hermit. Already by the seventh century 
an Armenian monastery existed in Ireland — Cell Achid, third 
in importance in the country. (F. Henry, La sculpture irlan- 
daise, Paris, 1933, p. 173.) May we be permitted to add these 
few facts which might be multiplied, which pertain to an 
extraordinary chapter in the story of a nation, and are of a 
period pregnant in the history of relations between East and 
West? Another historical factor on which more stress might 
perhaps be laid is the Tartar invasion in which Armenia suf- 
fered cruelly, an assault which opened the gates of another Asia 
bordering on the civilizations of the Far East. Although these 
Eastern Christendoms suffered most severely from the “archers” 
invasion,” by an unexpected change of front they were the 
first to seek a rapprochement and even to act as liaison between 
the Mongols and the West. Het’hum, prior of the Premonstra- 
tensian monastery at Poitiers and nephew of the king of Cilicia, 
in dictating in 1307 his “Book of the Flower of Stories of 
Eastern Lands,” even suggests an alliance with the Khans for 
the conquest of Egypt and the liberation of the Holy Land. This 


role of Armenia is also important in relation to the transmission 
of certain artistic forms. 

Amid the interplay of the different empires and at the cross- 
roads of great civilizations, Armenia meanwhile preserved her 
independence of spirit, of which the strength was shown in the 
religious controversies with the Greeks. Two phases may be 
recognized: until the twelfth century a rigid attitude (despite 
attempts to compromise with the Greeks), then a search for 
formulae which should be adaptable without betraying the na- 
tional dogmas. The relation of Armenian and Byzantine forms 
and their evolution may in some measure be explained by such 
correspondences as these. 

The chapter on architecture summarizes the principal data; 
the vaulted basilica; the niche-buttressed square; the trefoil, 
quadrifoil and multifoil plan; the church with a domed nave; 
the cruciform domed church — are analyzed by turn. The criti- 
cism of Strzygowski on the origin and propagation of types is 
accomplished with profound appreciation of the material and 
with solid erudition. Although they are all relatively well- 
known owing to Toromanian’s analyses, these monuments stil] 
present several enigmatic features. What precisely was the part 
played by Grecian and Iranian forms in the development of the 
centered plan? What exactly were the relations of this architec- 
ture to Byzantium, to Asia Minor, and to Georgia which is so 
close that while it has a distinct place and function the tend- 
ency is to annex it archaeologically to Armenia? Revision of a 
great number of questions is necessary, owing to confusion fol- 
lowing on studies often too rapidly accomplished, but which 
time has consecrated. New problems also present themselves. 
Such is the problem of the composite pier, elaborated below the 
dome and later carried into the interior of the nave, or that of 
the hexagonal apse ornamented with niches, as for example in 
the Cathedral at Ani. (Fig. 7 omits this important detail.) But 
the majority of questions call for long research and are far from 
being solved. We might add to this rapid survey the rock church 
(Geghart), the phenomenon of the contamination of plans 
(among centered plans themselves, and between centered and 
basilican plans), and the conception of the rhasses of this com- 
pact architecture as vast giant-sculptured blocks. 

In sculpture the formative elements are more easily deci- 
phered and it may be asked whether they might similarly to 
some extent help in disclosing the sources of other forms, There 
is found to be a Byzantine Hellenism (Zwart’notz), a source 
from ancient Asia (the stele of Haridj is to be associated not 
with Gilgamesh in Mesopotamia, but with the Hittite stele at 
Carchemish, which equally shows, carved upon the sides of the 
base, a personage between two lions: the Hittite element is very 
strong in that district); a Sasanid current, Byzantium, Islam, 
and through these different contributions a magnificent fullness 
of development due as much to the genius of the people, as to 
the great array of the plastic arts of the Middle Ages; there are 
only two rivals — the Caucasus and the Roman West. At 
Aght’amar the walls are tapestried with reliefs; is this Sasanid 
influence? We might indeed multiply the indications of it, as 
in the dog-bird Senmourw, and in the sculptured frescoes, so 
strong is the obsession with the plastic in a land where even 
architectural edifices rise up like geometric solids. From this 
tendency too springs the breadth of the iconographic cycle to 
which the author devotes several pages, noting the same subject 
in the paintings of the Coptic church at El Bagawat. 

But the placing of this decoration upon the edifice, its in- 
corporation in the order of construction, which the West is 
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later to pursue with such fervor, presents no less an interest. 
There one finds early archivolts and tympana, friezes, sculp- 
tured spandrels — all the program of architectural plastics pre- 
ceding that of Europe by several centuries. There is nothing 
like it either in Byzantium or Islam. In the story of the ex- 
periences which preceded the blossoming of Romanesque, these 
researches have a high value. Certain compositions, like the 
tympanum bearing a bust and showing the person only to the 
waist (also a sculptured fresco) or the continuous door mould- 
ing framing each bay with finely chiselled tracery, have the 
same form in the Balkans, in Italy and Germany. These in- 
stances of relationship and correspondence do not need to be 
multiplied here. 

Concerning the art of the stele, the author lacks clarity in 
designating by the same name the cruciform stele properly 
called Khatchk’ar (in Armenian Derhatch-Croix), the first ex- 
amples of which appear only in the ninth century (Arthamad, 
851, Mazra) and the barbarian steles of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, decorated with monsters and holy men. These came be- 
fore the monuments of ancient Asia like the Hittite relief just 
cited, and they have no sequel; while the Khatchk’ars are funer- 
ary monuments and not unrelated to Islamic forms. In them 
the geometric virtuosity of the ornament and above all the 
polygonal interlacing are extraordinary. To the problem of these 
relationships with Moslem architecture, is added the stalactites 
of which the Mosque of Ani (1073) and other churches pos- 
sess remarkable specimens. 

In painting the Byzantine factor is felt with especial force; 
in religious iconography there are Syrian and Greek models 
and a Hellenistic note in the treatment of certain human types 
and a taste for the picturesque. But there also the development 
is more complex. The author properly notices that frescoes are 
relatively rare. This phenomenon is especially striking when the 
severe walls of Armenian churches are compared with the splen- 
dor of Georgian monuments where the painting (an astonish- 
ingly Roman art) gives an ordered grandeur to the walls. So 
much is this so, that it may be asked whether they do not draw 
a certain measure of inspiration from the latter. Sirarpie Der 
Nersessian indicates, moreover, that the frescoes of St. Gregory 
at Ani were executed subsequently to the Georgian domination 
and even; perhaps, by Georgian artists. 

To what has been said about the art of manuscript there is 
nothing to add. The author is singularly well qualified for this 
chapter; illustration, ornament, and the architecture of canoni- 
cal tables, the zoomorphic initial and the marginal vignette are 
defined with a maximum of precision and perception. In these 
studies of the art of the book, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween the miniature, the small picture with scenes and repro- 
ductions more or less related to the text, and the il/umination 
(in Armenian it is the word “flower” and not “light”? which is 
in the corresponding root) which is a decoration, properly so 
called. There is a fundamental difference of source and treat- 
ment; one is nearer to the Byzantine formulae, the other lies 
in the direction of Islam. Sakisian has devoted an important 
study to the latter (““Thémes et motifs d’enluminure et de déco- 
ration arménienne et musulmane,” Ars Islamica, v1, 1939, pp- 
66 ff.). Many motifs like the “‘rumi” half-leaves, the garland, 
the lunar heads, synthesize themselves from the same sources and 
are in contact with Muslim forms. But in Armenian books zoo- 
morphic decorations with monsters, grotesque creatures, and 
birds perching on the marginal vegetation reach singular devel- 
opment. The same principle of a decorated margin which de- 
fines every aspect of a Gothic manuscript, and which also occurs 
in Persia, presents considerable problems. The appearance of 
Chinese elements in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
for example in the Cilician missal of Prince Het’hum (1286) 
which we photographed at Etschmiadzin (No. 179 of the Bibl. 
d’Etat) and which was reproduced by Sakisian, brings new ele- 
ments into this decoration and deserves emphasizing. 
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Perhaps a few words on the carpets and fabrics which can be 
identified in representation in Flemish and Italian painting of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would complete this vast 
picture of an art in all its many aspects, and would add one 
more proof of its expansive power. But one can ask no more of 
a book which is already so full and complete. 

In bringing together elements of such diversity, and in plac- 
ing them clearly in their true relations, Sirarpie Der Nersessian 
has accomplished a tour de force. If 1 have allowed myself to 
add a few comments, it is not by way of correction or criticism, 
but only as reflections suggested by a richly significant perusal, 
and one that has taught us much. d 

JURGIS BALTRUSAITIS 
Paris, France 


KLAUS PERLS, Jean Fouquet, Paris, Hyperion, 1940, 22 p. of 
text, 289 plates and 16 color plates. 


PAUL WESCHER, Jean Fouquet und seine Zeit, Basel, Holbein 


Verlag, 1945, 95 p. of text, 15 pl. h.t., 75 plates. 


It is not by chance that two books on Fouquet have been pub- 
lished so shortly one after another. We have for many years 
missed a synthesis combining recent research on details and 
using modern methods of stylistic criticism. On the other hand, 
the name of Fouquet was brought anew to the attention of the 
larger public in the years preceding the war. Two great exhibi- 
tions of French painting, in London in 1932, and in Paris in 
1937, grouped several of Fouquet’s masterpieces. In London a 
magnificent composition of his, the Pieta of Nouans, was shown 
for the first time and this discovery stimulated the interest of 
scholars and public. Henri Focillon projected a book on Fouquet 
but the fates permitted him only to prepare it in his masterly 
article of 1936 in the Gazette des beaux-arts. Both books re- 
viewed here stem from these preoccupations of the pre-war pe- 
riod and satisfy a real need of scholarship. 

I am first going to discuss the book of Mr. Perls, but in connec- 
tion with certain problems I will simultaneously take into con- 
sideration the opinions of Mr. Wescher. I will then proceed to 
review the latter’s book. 

In intention and plan Mr. Perls’ book is an ideal form of 
monograph: a very short but essential text and an exceptionally 
abundant body of illustration, in fact a complete reproduction 
of the oeuvre of the artist. The lapidary sobriety of the twenty- 
two page commentary is worthy of the sculptural simplicity of 
Fouquet. Keeping the same spirit let us briefly state that this 
book is the clearest and most useful synthesis yet written on this 
artist. But it is regrettable that its solidity is weakened by some 
fissures and that it is barren of delicate nuances comparable to 
those we enjoy in the art of the French painter. 

Indeed if the chronology of the miniatures is treated with 
prudence and artistic credibility, that of the life of the artist 
and of his easel paintings is not always trustworthy to the 
same degree. Here we witness a method that tries very hard to 
draw a great many conclusions from a few facts, that multiplies 
hypotheses and transforms them into semi-certainties. This 
starts with the birth of Fouquet. Until now one supposed it be- 
tween 1415 and 1420, and one admitted that his artistic educa- 
tion took place in Paris about 1430-40 in the shops of the 
miniaturists working for the Duke of Bedford. In his very first 
sentence Mr. Perls tells us ““That the records and the works of 
Fouquet permit us to establish the following dates of his life: 
born in Tours about 1425, his apprenticeship took place in 
Paris, between 1440 anid 1445, in the workshop of Haincelin of 
Haguenau.” One marvels at so much new and precise informa- 
tion and one turns the pages with haste. Alas, one arrives quickly 
at the conclusion that the author should rather have used the 
word “suppose”’ instead of “establish”; for this short sentence 
contains no less than four hypotheses: 
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1. The date of 1425 results from the following reasoning: 
we know that Fouquet was young when he painted Eugene IV 
in Rome before February 23, 1447, which is the date of the 
Pope’s death — to be honored with such a commission the talent 
of the young painter must have been developed, he must have 
been about twenty; hence he was born about 1425. Further- 
more this date corresponds to the age of Fouquet, about twenty- 
five, in his self-portrait (the round enamel of the Louvre) 
painted about 1450. 

But is twenty a sufficient age by which to have matured a 
talent? Why not twenty-five? The quotation from Florio, an 
Italian contemporary of Fouquet, “in ipsa adhuc iuventa ex- 
istens” does not necessarily mean an extreme youth. Filarete 
writes about 1460-64 that Fouquet is still living (ancore se 
vive), which is a manner of speaking about a man of advanced 
age; he had met Fouquet in Rome about 1445, fifteen to nine- 
teen years earlier; it is unlikely that he would use this expression 
if he had had a recollection of a young man of about twenty. 
As to the age shown by the self-portrait, it could as well be 
thirty or even more; the apparent age of a fifteenth-century 
portrait cannot be seriously estimated within five years. What is 
more, it should not be forgotten that the date of the execution 
of this portrait is itself only hypothetical: we suppose that this 
enamel comes from the frame of the Diptych of Melun, the 
probable date of which may be about 1450. 

2. “Between 1440 and 1445.” The date of 1440 results 
from the hypothesis that Fouquet was born in 1425 and that he 
must have been at least fifteen in order to begin his apprentice- 
ship. The date of 1445 results from the supposition, quite 
plausible in itself, that about that year Fouquet was already in 
Rome. But how can we admit that a youth of twenty, having 
behind him only five years of training in miniaturists’ work- 
shops could have done a portrait of the Pope accompanied by 
two of his intimates, which aroused the admiration of the Ital- 
ians and which, judging from the existing portraits by Fouquet, 
must have been of a monumental character? 

3. “Apprenticeship in Paris”: because of certain analogies 
that one observes between the works of Parisian miniaturists 
about 1430-45 and the works of Fouquet of much later date, 
Mr. Perls admits himself that we know no work of the youth 
of Fouquet. Thus it is only an hypothesis, a plausible one but 
not the only possible one. An apprenticeship of a few years in 
Bourges, in the tradition of the Limbourgs, is perfectly ac- 
ceptable. Here at least we can be sure that Fouquet knew those 
traditions, since he completed the illustration of a volume of 
miniatures begun in the workshop of the Limbourgs. 

4. “In the workshop of Haincelin of Haguenau.” On page 
10 Mr. Perls writes: “Haincelin of Haguenau should probably 
(vraisemblablement) be identified with the Master of the Duke 
of Bedford.” Again a plausible but gratuitous hypothesis de- 
veloped by Mr. Perls in an article in the Revue de Part (De- 
cember 1935, pp. 173-180) (and accepted by Mr. Wescher 
as if it were a fact [p. 23]). In this article we learn that in the 
shop of the presumed Haincelin it was customary to give im- 
portant parts of the illustration to talented collaborators. How 
then can we explain that among the very numerous miniatures 
painted in this workshop and still extant not a single one is 
found in which Mr. Perls himself would recognize the hand of 
the young Fouquet, this early prodigy to whom “Haincelin” 
would have been certainly glad to entrust some work? 

One may ask why the author is so anxious to prove that Fou- 
quet was born five years later than has been supposed until now. 
He needs this proof in order to demonstrate that about 1440 
Fouquet was still young enough to be an apprentice and to be 
formed by certain works of the presumed Haincelin, the date of 
which is unfortunately very late, about 1443-44. This entire 
attempt is characterized by a weakness fatal to a scientific hypoth- 
esis: it is not an improvement upon the old hypothesis. On the 
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contrary, it does not leave enough time for a normal development 
of the artist, it does not permit us to understand how the young 
Parisian miniaturist became the portraitist of the Pope, ad- 
mired by Filarete. This situation becomes even more embar- 
rassing when Mr. Perls reveals that Fouquet may have had the 
right to bear the title of c/erc unobtainable without some scho- 
lastic study. When, then, could the poor young genius have 
had time to accomplish all this between his fifteenth and twen- 
tieth birthdays? 

In discussing at such length a complex hypothesis aiming 
merely to advance a birthday by five years I would myself de- 
serve the title of clerc in scholastics were it not connected with 
a fundamental question of method. To suggest hypotheses is 
by no means an historian’s luxury, it is his strict obligation in 
order to assure the progress of a science full of gaps. It is how- 
ever indispensable that the new hypothesis be superior to the old 
one, i.€., more in accord with our experience of human nature 
in general and our knowledge of the life of an historic period; 
and that it be clearly distinguished by its author from the 
established historic facts. But in Mr. Perls’ text an idea which 
appears on one page as an hypothesis becomes on the following 
one a fact upon which a new hypothesis is based. That the stu- 
dents of Fouquet will not be confused, Mr. Wescher proves by 
keeping the old birth-date, about 1420, and by stressing the 
purely hypothetical character of the idea that Fouquet studied 
in Paris about 1440 (p. 23). But the less specialized reader may 
well take Mr. Perls’ first sentence literally and we may soon 
see in textbooks the personal suppositions of a writer printed as 
so many irrefutable facts. 

Before leaving the youth of Fouquet let us point out a new 
and sensational piece of information, which this book brings 
forth. The Abbé Yves de Raulin, who made very interesting 
contributions to the study of Fouquet, communicated to Mr. 
Perls a letter, which he discovered in the archives of the Vati- 
can. It is a letter of Pope Nicholas V addressed to a certain “Jean 
Fouquet the Younger, clerc of the diocese of Tours” and dated 
August 8, 1449. The Pope acknowledges in it a request made 
by this Fouquet concerning his illegitimate birth: his father 
was a priest, his mother an unmarried woman. Mr. Perls identi- 
fies this c/erc with the painter Fouquet and is tempted to ex- 
plain the artist’s trip to Rome by this request made to the pre- 
vious pope, Eugene IV. He writes on page 10: “The illegitimate 
birth made it impossible for the young clerc to receive any 
payment from the Church. Thus Fouquet was obliged to learn 
a craft, and as his talent must have manifested itself in his 
earliest youth, he went to Paris to learn painting.” This sounds 
somewhat gratuitous. Does this papal letter really concern our 
painter! Mr. Wescher is right in accepting this identification 
only with reserve (p. 23). 

Fouquet’s trip to Italy is given an unequal importance by 
our two writers. According to Mr. Perls the painter’s main gain 
in Italy was to learn perspective; the rest of his art is essentially 
based on his previous education in France. It is difficult to be 
sure of this as we still are ignorant of the work Fouquet did 
before his Italian trip. As Fouquet’s art appears to us it is already 
rich with the Italian experience and I agree with Mr. Wescher 
that this experience was of importance. The fact that no copy 
by Fouquet of an Italian work is known seems to assure Mr. 
Perls that the French artist felt quite independent of the mar- 
vels of Rome and Florence. But great artists do not need to 
copy to be inspired. Two essential things seem to have been 
forgotten in this discussion: the French Latinity of Fouquet 
which enabled him not to remain purely Gothic and to open 
himself to the classic elements of the Italian Quattrocento; his 
fundamentally sculptural vision, natural to an artist brought 
up in a country where, after architecture, sculpture was still 
considered the first among the arts, and which permitted his 
painting to resemble that of Piero della Francesca. Mr. Perls 
is right in insisting that Fouquet probably travelled not only to 
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Rome but also to Florence. But thus are multiplied the possi- 
bilities of Tuscan influence, especially that of Fra Angelico 
which Mr. Perls denies, This artist was particularly akin to 
Fouquet, at the same time a miniaturist and a monumental 
painter, Gothic and classic. It is true that later Fouquet got rid 
of many of his Italian impressions, that he assimilated only what 
corresponded to his temperament and the civilization of his 
country. This is only natural and it was exactly the case with 
the generation of Frenchmen of the early seventeenth century 
who returned from Italy to their provinces, such as Georges de 
la Tour, Callot, Tournier, or Tassel. But it does not prove that 
they did not receive decisive stimuli in Italy. 

Mr. Wescher suggests an interesting hypothesis concerning 
the trip to Italy. He recalls the negotiations between France and 
the popes which aimed at the liquidation of the schism. In 1446 
a French delegation was sent to Rome and Guillaume Juvénal 
des Ursins, a future patron of Fouquet, was a member of it. It 
is possible that the painter could have accompanied it; this 
would account for the high recommendation which no doubt 
was necessary for him to obtain the commission for the pope’s 
portrait. 

According to Mr. Wescher it was in Italy that Fouquet could 
have seen for the first time great numbers of easel paintings, 
even many Flemish panels (p. 50). Mr. Perls believes it may 
have been in France and I would follow this opinion. France 
did not lack easel paintings in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. They were to be seen before 1411 at the Chateau of 
Bicétre and in other collections of the Duke of Berry, as ap- 
pears from the inventories. A series of panels which are witness 
to continued production in Provence, between 1425 and 1450, 
are works of artists who came from the northern half of France. 
The “Puys d’Amiens” produced a picture each year, the Louvre 
has one of 1437, the period of Fouquet’s youth. As to the 
presence in Paris of works of the Flemish painters who were 
the subjects of the Dukes of Burgundy, it can hardly be 
doubted at the time of the Anglo-Burgundian occupation of 
the capital. At any rate, their number is likely to have been 
greater than in Italy before the arrival of Justus van Ghent and 
Roger van der Weyden. 

As Mr. Perls points out, the striking novelty of the portraits 
of Jan van Eyck and Roger must have played an important part 
in the crystallization of Fouquet’s personal formula of por- 
traiture. Italian portraiture was not developed enough to chal- 
lenge Flemish influence. Besides, the portraits of Fouquet bear 
witness to it, for they resemble much more closely the Flemish 
than the Italian. 

The chronology of Fouquet’s pictures is no doubt a problem 
that is still far from being solved by the two books. The authors 
differ in their opinions and their arguments are not conclusive. 
Mr. Perls puts the Diptych of Melun, the Portrait of Juvénal 
des Ursins and the Portrait of Charles VII from 1450 to shortly 
after 1451; with good reason, it seems, he puts the Pieta of 
Nouans at the end of the life of the artist, about 1475, by com- 
paring it to the miniatures of that period. Mr. Wescher groups 
all five pictures as “one homogeneous bloc” (p. 55) in the years 
1450-60. He says that Fouquet changed less as an easel painter 
than as a miniaturist. The difference between Charles VII and 
the Pieta is however a very considerable one, the latter being 
painted with a broad and light stroke, and modelled with less 
intensity and solidity. 

I will not discuss in detail the chronology of these pictures 
but will limit myself to a few important points concerning 
three of them. Curiously enough both authors follow with an 
unlimited faith the catalogue of the 1904 Exhibition of French 
Primitives according to which the inscription on the frame of 
the Portrait of Charles VII, contemporary with the painting 
itself and calling the king “the most victorious,” could not be 
prior to the battle of Formigny (1450) or the reconquest of the 
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Guyenne (1451). However, I am able to demonstrate that the 
Truce of Arras, in 1444, was considered in France as a capital 
event closing the war with the English and proving the power 
of the King of France. In 1460 the bishop of Beauvais, 
Guillaume de Hellande, commissioned a series of tapestries 
one of which had an inscription beginning as follows: 


L’an de grace mil quatre cents 
Et quarante quatre en tous sens, 
Dieu modéra notre souffrance, 
Tresves furent faites en France, 
Entre le puissant roi franchois, 
Appelé Charles de Valois 

Et Henri roi d’Angleterre, 

Au doux mois de mai que la terre 
Se pare de maintes couleurs. 


(Hermant, Histoire ecclésiastique et civile de Beauvais et du 
Beauvaisis, rapportée 4 la vie de chacun de ses évéques, manu- 
scrit, Bibliothéque Nationale, 3 vol. in folio. Cf, Abbé Barraud, 
Mémoires de la société académique du département de I’Oise, 
11, 1853, Beauvais, Fleury, 1853, p. 169.) 

Several of these tapestries exist and they bear the device 
“Paix.” Thus, in 1460, it was the Truce of Arras, which had 
taken place sixteen years before, and not the two more recent 
victories, that was considered as the symbol of the victorious 
peace. Our own war experience, rich enough as it is, teaches us 
that the first truce after a long massacre strikes the imagination 
of the people more than the conclusion of the treaty: we cele- 
brate November 11, 1918, not the date of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. There is nothing then against the supposition that the 
inscription on the frame of the Portrait of Charles VII might 
have been made to commemorate the truce of 1444. This date is 
not in contradiction with the costume and it explains better the 
definitely archaic character of the portrait as compared to the 
Diptych of Melun and the Portrait of Juvénal des Ursins; it also 
accounts better for the absence of the Italian influence so 
strongly emphasized in these two pictures. 

There might be another reason to believe that Charles VII 
was painted before the artist’s trip to Italy. Mr. Wescher re- 
calls that Piero della Francesca painted in 1453-54, at the 
future “Stanza del’Eliodoro” portraits of important person- 
alities, among others, of Charles VII. He suggests that Piero 
might have known and used the portrait of this king painted by 
Fouquet. There is a chance that this is true. We know that be- 
fore destroying the portraits of Piero, Raphael had them copied, 
and that the copies came finally to the iconographic gallery of 
Paolo Giovio. We also know that copies after the pictures of 
Giovio became the basis of many similar galleries, such as those 
of the Medici and of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol at Am- 
bras. The very fact that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there were so many portraits of Charles VII derived from 
the Fouquet painting suggests that they were based precisely on 
a picture of the celebrated Giovio gallery, not on the original 
painting. The latter must indeed have been little known: in the 
seventeenth century it probably hung in the Sainte Chapelle of 
Bourges; when the French amateur Roger de Gaigniéres had it 
copied he did not know the name of the painter; in 1661, Denys 
Godefroy, the historian of Charles VII mentions the portrait 
of Etienne Chevalier but not the one of the King. If it is true 
that the portrait by Piero was based upon the portrait by 
Fouquet, it should be admitted that the latter was executed not 
only before 1453 but before 1448. For this is the end of Fou- 
quet’s stay in Italy and the date of the last French delegation 
sent to Rome; and it is unlikely that after these two opportuni- 
ties of communicating with Piero there was another such occa- 
sion before 1453. As Fouquet left France about 1445, he 
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might have painted Charles VII precisely after the happy event 
of the truce of 1444. 

As to the Diptych of Melun (Etienne Chevalier with His 
Patron Saint, in the Berlin Museum and the Virgin and Child, 
in the Antwerp Museum) there still persist some old misun- 
derstandings. Mr. Wescher does not see a sufficient link between 
the two pictures and he is ready to believe that they were parts 
of a triptych rather than of a diptych; he suggests that there 
might have been a right wing, now lost, which represented 
Chevalier’s wife, Catherine Budé, accompanied by St. Cath- 
erine. He recalls the testimony of Denys Godefroy who in 
1661 “saw the two pictures separately framed but hung side 
by side” (“einzeln nebeneinander,” p. 51). He must have fol- 
lowed the two catalogues of the exhibitions in London in 1932, 
and in Paris in 1937. I recently had the opportunity of cor- 
recting this interpretation of Godefroy’s statement,’ by in- 
sisting on the fact that Godefroy describes the pictures as “‘clos- 
ing one into another” (“se fermant dans !’autre”), which 
means without the slightest doubt that they formed a diptych. 
There are other arguments to prove that the two panels were con- 
ceived as companion pieces. The throne of the Virgin at Ant- 
werp is decorated with the same onyx plaques as the architectural 
background of the Etienne Chevalier at Berlin. The Child 
Jesus turns to the left and points clearly with his finger toward 
the donor. Thus the link is a direct and a sufficient one. 

As I have before my eyes the original text of Godefroy (Re- 
marques sur V histoire du roy Charles VII, Paris, 1661, p. 886), 
I seize the opportunity of recalling that he does not speak of 
“enamel medals” decorating the frame as he is quoted by Mr. 
Perls (p. 19), but of “medals of gilded silver” (“Médailles 
d’argent doré”). If he had spoken of enamels there would not 
be any difficulty in recognizing the two round enamels in Paris 
and in Berlin as coming from the Melun Diptych; but Gode- 
froy’s expression permits us to suppose only that he mistook 
enamels richly painted with gold for medals of gilded silver. 
This is a new occasion to distinguish a fact from a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The third picture worthy of brief discussion is the Pieta of 
Nouans. Since its discovery by Paul Vitry, in 1932, there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate its quality. Certainly, the com- 
position is magnificent and so are some of the figures; no doubt 
its historic importance is considerable, as we have only a few 
French pictures of monumental size. But it is a different thing 
to call this picture the “supreme masterpiece of Fouquet,” the 
“crowning of his art” (Perls, pp. 26 and 28). Mr. Wescher 
insists upon the damages that now weaken the picture. I had the 
opportunity of seeing the Piefa in the restorer’s workshop of 
the Louvre and of learning the opinion of the men who cleaned 
it. If the background is repainted, it hides only another plain 
background of a very similar color. The modelling of the flesh 
has been slightly skinned but it was never so firm and rich as 


' in the other pictures of Fouquet. It does not seem that the panel 


has been much cut, except in its upper part; the composition, 
however, as it appears now is essentially complete. I had the 
privilege of spending several months in intimate contact with 
this picture, at the exhibitions in London and in Paris, and of 
comparing it daily with the panels of Antwerp, Berlin and the 
Louvre. As neighbours they were unfortunate for the Nouans 
panel, Except for some superb fragments, such as the head of 
the Virgin, the rest appeared relatively feeble both in drawing 
and in modelling. The impression of an important workshop’s 
cooperation, quite customary with a large fifteenth-century 
panel, incessantly imposed itself upon the beholder. One has 


1. Les peintres du moyen age, Paris, Tisné, 1941, Répertoire, p. 17, 
No. 2, published under the pseudonym of Charles Jacques. Mr. Wescher 
lists this book in his general bibliography but obviously he did not get 
hold of it because of difficulties of communication. An English edition 
with many additions and corrections of this book written in the worst 
period of war, in a small provincial town of France, is now being prepared. 


only to examine the two dull old men in the background illus- 
trated by Mr. Perls (pl. 223) to doubt that Fouquet really 
“filled every part [of the Pieta] with an intense feeling” 
(p. 29). The donor whom Mr. Perls considers much superior 
to Juvénal des Ursins seems to me, on the contrary, to be char- 
acterized by a sketchy dilution, by far less incisive and profound 
than the metallic firmness of Juvénal, especially after the clean- 
ing of this picture in 1941. 

It is also difficult to follow Mr. Wescher’s statement that the 
Pieta of Nouans is “the first monument of the great painting 
of inner France, the first sign of its renewal, the significance of 
which is analogous to that of the Ghent Altarpiece by Van Eyck, 
the Descent from the Cross by Roger at Louvain, the panels of 
Conrad Witz and of Massaccio.” The writer adds that it is only 
on the “peripheries of the Kingdom of France, in the domain 
of René d’Anjou, in the altarpieces by Enguerrand Charonton 
and Nicolas Froment at Avignon [? at Aix no doubt] and in the 
Retable of the Aix Annunciation that we find analogous ex- 
amples.” 

But did he then forget the masterpiece of French painting 
of the fifteenth century, the extraordinary Pieta of Villeneuve- 
lés-Avignon, now in the Louvre, which is very likely of an 
earlier date than the Pieta of Nouans? And what is the mean- 
ing of the expression “on the peripheries of the Kingdom” 
since we know that all the important painters in Provence came 
from the Domaine Royal: Enguerrand Quarton (called in 
Provence Charonton) was a native of Picardy; the Master of 
the Villeneuve Pieta was obviously of northern training (he 
was probably Pierre Villate from Limoges) ; the Master of the 
Aix Annunciation was certainly a stranger in Provence and 
formed by northern art (Van Eyck, the Master of Flémalle 
and Burgundian sculpture). Even the only native of Provence, 
Nicolas Froment, was a faithful follower of the Flemings. 
Provence at this period was chiefly a place of refuge of artists 
from all parts of France. And it was not Provence that im- 
posed a sense of monumentality upon French painting, for it 
was the North of France and not the South, which created the 
monumental cartoons of stained-glass windows and of tapestries. 
The entire French easel painting of the fifteenth century is 
essentially monumental; the only exception is to be found on 
the frontier of Flanders, at Valenciennes, in works of Simon 
Marmion, for instance; but already in Amiens and in Abbeville 
the Flemish influence becomes stylized in a monumental sense. 
The Pieta of Nouans is by no means an exception. It is but one 
of the peaks of a general tendency to be felt already before the 
middle of the century. 

A major problem of any study of Fouquet is an appreciation 
of the historic réle of this artist. Obviously it is directly linked 
to the definition of the novelty his art represents. Both writers 
agree that this novelty is a capital one. But Mr. Perls scarcely 
mentions the influence exerted by Fouquet, I mean what he 
really gave to French painters — his contemporaries or suc- 
cessors;e Mr. Wescher, on the contrary, stresses his influence 
upon Jean Colombe and Jean Bourdichon, and believes that 
Fouquet helped to direct French painters toward the Renais- 
sance. 

Precisely this does not seem to be obvious in the art of 
Colombe and Bourdichon. Both artists borrowed from Fouquet 
some figures, some compositions, Renaissance motifs, a certain 
logical simplicity in the structure of landscape. But they did 
not understand the essential part of his novelty, the synthetic 
structure of forms and the intimate union of voluminous bodies 
with space around them, realized by the quality of light and air. 
They did not keep his sculptural amplitude, his robust serenity 
and classic equilibrium. The only picture of the school of 
Fouquet that shows these qualities is the Triptych of Loches, 
and this is why it cannot be a work of Bourdichon. 

Both writers do not underline clearly the fact that Fouquet 
was the first painter of classic spirit to appear north of the Alps. 
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He was interested in the rationalistic research of the Italians, 
but finally preferred instinctive and still Gothic empiricism. 
Thus he differs from Diirer, but his art is as advanced in com- 
parison with that of his Flemish, German, and French con- 
temporaries, as was the art of Diirer in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was because of that exceptional advance that Fouquet 
did not deeply influence French painting. If he had, if French 
painting had really been proceeding toward the Renaissance, the 
mere contact with Italy resulting from the wars of Charles VII 
and Louis XII would have sufficed to enable the French painters 
to understand Italian art, to draw lessons from the activities in 
France of Solario, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo. French paint- 
ing would have been on the level of that of the Low Countries, 
it would have had its Mabuses and Scorels. Francois I would 
have disposed of native artists capable of satisfying his ultra- 
montane taste and he would possibly not have needed to bring 
over from Italy educators in Renaissance aesthetics. 

Before leaving Mr. Perls’ book and the corresponding part 
of the book of Mr. Wescher, I will discuss briefly two works of 
controversial attribution. One is the celebrated drawing showing 
a Papal Legate in France which Mr. Perls refuses to consider 
as a work by Fouquet, because “its expression is rendered very 
energetic by a poignant look, whereas the personages of Fouquet 
are filled with a great phlegm. Thus the spirit of the drawing 
excludes Fouquet but its quality is so high that its author must 
belong to the few geniuses of the fifteenth century” (p. 22). I 
confess to discern no energy in the sty/e of this drawing, in 
fact the style seems to me analogous to that of the drawing of 
the head of Juvénal des Ursins, in Berlin, both in its synthetic 
vision and in its morphological details; this, of course, taking 
into account the natural difference between an incisive metal 
point and the soft and fat colored crayons. The exceptional ex- 
pression seems to me to stem from the exceptional sitter, an 
Italian of the “Mussolinian” type, wearing a mask of power 
for everyday use. The manner by which this energy is rendered 
is in itself quite tranquil. It betrays precisely an artist little 
familiar with such emphasis, and the look of the eyes is not 
really poignant but of a piercing fixity, somewhat in dis- 
cordance with the calm and lustrous ampleness of the rest of 
the face, which recalls closely the painted face of Juvénal des 
Ursins in the Louvre. The beautiful drawing of a Head of a 
Moan, in the Hermitage, has a really poignant look and many 
other features alien to Fouquet, but this does not prevent Mr. 
Perls from considering it as by this master. 

For his part Mr. Wescher is tempted to add to the oeuvre of 
Fouquet a small round portrait of a Young Man Holding a 
Flower (pl. 41), a picture in the collection of Arthur Sachs, 
which appeared in the exhibition of French Primitives at the 
Kleinberger Galleries, New York, 1927, No. 13, under the 
name of Fouquet. As I already have had the opportunity of 
pointing out (Les peintres du moyen age, Répertoire, p. 55, 
n. 3) the affinity with Fouquet (chiefly with the enamel self- 
portrait), although it imposes itself at first glance, does not 
resist closer examination. The complete lack of monumentality 
in the composition, the anti-sculptural, smooth modelling void 
of sharp indications of volumes, the sudden fixity of the ex- 
pression, the flower in the hand, the red background attest an art 
intimately connected with Flemish painting. The French in- 
scription on the frame might indicate a French artist, but not 
necessarily, as the Burgundo-Flemish painters worked for a 
French-speaking society. At any rate, if one believes the picture 
to be by Fouguet, it is hardly possible on stylistic grounds to date 
it about 1470, as Mr. Wescher does (pp. 55, 56, and 101). The 
only conceivable period would be the youth, before the Italian 
trip. As for the costume, it does not seem that this kind of large, 
flat, and complicated turban was in use later than 1440-60, and 
possibly not outside of Flanders and Burgundy. Among the in- 
numerable personages of Fouquet’s miniatures there is none 
wearing a really analogous turban. 


Mr. Wescher’s book is entitled Jean Fouguet und seine Zeit. 
By “his time” the author means not only a large background of 
French history and civilization, which he evokes very interest- 
ingly. He also means the art of painters connected with Fou- 
quet, either by parallel aims or by a dependence on him. As 
such he considers the Master of King René, Jean Colombe and 
Jean Bourdichon. If he devotes a sentence and two illustrations 
to the Master of the Aix Annunciation, it is only to justify an 
analogy between this artist and the Master of King René. But 
he neglects to mention Simon Marmion, a contemporary of 
Fouquet. He neglects the magnificent School of Provence be- 
tween 1440 and 1480 with its first rate masters. The Pieta of 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon is not even mentioned in the book, if 
I am not mistaken. He is then arbitrary in his conception of 
Fouquet’s time. It is because he still thinks in terms of a School 
of Provence considered as a local milieu and outside of the 
purely royal France. In reality, however, it was the most vital 
center of French painting and the most representative of all 
its forces, sheltering the northern painters who were driven 
southward by the war and who combined northern and southern 
elements in their art in a fascinating and utterly French way. 
No wonder the synthesis of French painting of the fifteenth 
century briefly sketched by Mr. Wescher suffers from this 
neglect. It suffers also from a too schematic parallelism drawn 
between painting and political centralization. From the end of 
the reign of Louis XI (1483), French painting appears to the 
writer as utterly uniform, centralized in the valley of the Loire 
and in Paris. But actually it was then that Burgundy (already 
part of the Domaine Royal) had a remarkable painter in the 
Master of St. Jean-de-Luz, the Center had the Master of Mou- 
lins, Provence was filled with interesting artists like Nicolas 
Dipre and Josse Lieferinxe and many others whose activity must 
have been very important if we judge from the records. This 
variety, comparable to that of the local schools of Italy, persisted 
in France until the reign of Louis XII (1498-1515). 

Mr. Wescher studies the Master of King René in a most 
interesting way. He puts this great miniaturist in the first rank 
of French painting of his time, as he really deserves. 1 would 
not however go as far as to say that he equals Fouquet. It is clear 
that he shares with the latter the new and powerful conception 
of man and nature, and that his feeling of light is sometimes 
more acute. But as to convincing freedom of form and 
fecundity of imagination he cannot be compared with the 
painter of Tours. The horses of the Master of King René do 
not have the supple movement and the full volume of those of 
Fouquet; all his forms are more stiff and archaic; his human 
canon is less equilibrated, the heads are too big for the bodies, 
and the landscapes are much more schematic. 

The author suggests very stimulating comparisons between 
the Master of King René on the one hand and the Master of 
Aix and the Master of 1456, on the other. He gives an illustra- 
tion of the well known Portrait of a Man of the Liechtenstein 
Gallery, which was recently cleaned and lost its cap and its 
jewel, apparently later additions, but still preserved its date of 
1456. This portrait is now even closer te the Man with a Glass 
of Wine in the Louvre, obviously by the same hand. But, I 
hardly dare to confess that, captivating as it is, it seems to me 
now less beautiful, somewhat too large in composition, too 
horizontal. I am glad that Mr. Wescher shares in my opinion 
(Joc. cit. Répertoire, pp. 54-55) that this great painter, if he 
is French, could only be situated in the South of France. The 
analogy with the Master of King René, pointed out by Mr. 
Wescher, is certainly the first serious possibility of connecting 
the Master of 1456 with the French school of painting, whereas 
up to the present day the only school which offered real analo- 
gies seems to have been the Portuguese — Nufio Goncalves and 
his circle. The Master of 1456 is now less mysterious; he is 
possibly a painter formed by the art of Jan van Eyck and work- 


ing in Provence, where he fell under local influence. Such 
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would also be the case of the Master of King René. Mr. Wes- 
cher supposes that he was rather established (“‘beheimatet,” 
p- 71) in Provence and not in Anjou. But the Provengal ele- 
ments in his art are not strong enough to admit of more than a 
secondary influence from that country. This painter is related 
exclusively to northern painters who worked in Provence, such 
as the Master of the Aix Anmunciation. He was in the service 
of a king who was interested chiefly in painting “secundo la 
disciplina di Fiandra” as Summonte puts it and as is shown by 
the art of his favorite Provengal artist, Nicolas Froment. The 
documents concerning the painters of King René reveal mainly 
Dutch names. Finally, at the time when most of the illustrations 
of the Master of King René were executed (1457-68), this 
King and his court were established almost permanently in 
Angers, not in Aix. 

, As to Jean Colombe, Mr. Wescher is quite right in prudently 
supposing that the portrait of Jacques Coeur painted at the 
beginning of a Book of Hours in Munich was not executed 
before 1451 but much later, as a posthumous effigy. (The cos- 
tume, at any rate, could not be prior to the end of the reign 
of Louis XI, about 1480.) We must then abandon the idea that 
Colombe began his career as early as the middle of the century. 
As to his historic role, there seems to be some contradiction in 
Mr. Wescher’s text. On page 74 we see Colombe as “modify- 
ing” the style of Fouquet; on page 79, his art appears as “turned 
backwards” which is perfectly right. Are we to infer that 
modification means retrogression? It would have been easier to 
appraise this process if the art of Colombe were defined with 
greater precision in the essential characteristics of his style and not 
merely by secondary features such as fondness for fantastic archi- 
tecture. The author rightly recognizes “the conception and the 
hand of Colombe” in the portrait of Louis de Laval reproduced 
by Mr. Perls (pl. 275) as a work of Fouquet. But he determines 
neither this conception nor this hand. 

Bourdichon is studied more in detail and with great profit. 
Mr. Wescher corrects the chronology of some of his works and 
restores with good reasons Emile Male’s attribution to him of 
the Bourbon-Carency Book of Hours which Mr. Perls believes 
to be a work by Fouquet (p. 27, pls. 271-272). But I am un- 
able to follow Mr. Wescher’s attribution to Bourdichon of the 
beautiful and strong Triptych of Loches, dated 1485. The 
author considers as “‘a customary signature” (p. 85) the letters 
F.I.B. inscribed close to the head of the kneeling monk, ob- 
viously the donor of the triptych; he interprets them as Fecit 
Jean Bourdichon, But the signatures of painters do not usually 
accompany the donors in large religious scenes painted in the 
fifteenth century, whereas it was customary to identify the 
donor by his initials. Here the F. signifies, no doubt, Frater; 
1.B. has been interpreted as Jean Bourgeois, which is not con- 
vincing, as Mr. Wescher points out; but certainly, in France 
in 1485, there were other monks with these initials. On the 
other hand, the analogies of style and of technique with 
Bourdichon are much less striking than the differences. The 
analogies of some of the types and the general relation to 
Fouquet indicate no more than that we have here a work of a 
close follower of this master, as was Bourdichon himself. The 
differences, on the other hand, are essential, they betray a 
vision entirely alien to that of Bourdichon. In the Triptych of 
Loches the modeling of volumes is a “cubist” one, the compo- 
sition is large and monumental, the feeling is dramatic, chia- 
roscuro is stressed. To go into the details, the type of Christ is 
utterly different from that of Bourdichon as is shown by the 
comparison with a miniature of the latter illustrated by Mr. 
Wescher (pl. 66) but used by this author to prove his point. 
Finally, there is an irreductible opposition between the Trip- 
tych of Loches and the Triptych of Naples (pl. 71), identified 
by Jacques Dupont as a work of Bourdichon and accepted as 
such by Mr. Wescher. The manner of the Naples panel is, like 
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that of all miniatures of Bourdichon, flat, fragile, and sweetish. 
It appears weak in comparison with the virile art of the anony- 
mous painter of the Loches picture, who must have been a 
direct pupil of Fouquet, perhaps one of his sons. 

The courtly character of the art of Colombe and Bourdichon 
foreshadows, according to Mr. Wescher, the future enslave- 
ment of French painting to an absolute monarchy. That seems 
correct, but I cannot see how Bourdichon could have helped to 
“prepare the field for a truly absolutist and humanist art of the 
court painters of Francis I.” The author discerns that action 
in the “statuary simplification, the one-sided accentuation of 
the human figure, in the more or less abstract formal ideal of 
Bourdichon, and in his sense of order.” But the one-sided ac- 
centuation of the human figure by Bourdichon is no longer so 
certain since the appearance of the Triptych of Naples, with 
its varied and important landscapes, one of which, quite realis- 
tic, shows the city of Tours. As to the other features, they were 
much more stressed in the art of Fouquet, at a period much 
less “absolutist and humanist” and without leading the French 
painters to a true comprehension of the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. Bourdichon maintained but a few crumbs of the art of 
Fouquet and they did not prevent French painting from being 
utterly unprepared to serve the monarchy of Francis I. 

This review is too short to discuss all the points raised by these 
two interesting books, and it is already much too long. I would 
not however close it without confessing a strange frustration I 
felt when turning their last pages. In these books one learns 
much about the dates of life and the works of Fouquet, the 
historic conditions under which he worked, the works wrongly 
attributed to him, the vacillation of his renown. But one does 
not learn much about his art. 

Mr. Perls divides his text into four chapters which follow 
the career of the artist; he does not, however, think it worth 
while to devote a chapter even of one page to telling us why 
after all he calls Fouquet a great painter. From time to time he 
throws in a pertinent observation about the technique and the 
style of this painter, about the way he draws an ear or a finger- 
nail, or his composition in concentric spheres. It is however not 
enough to assure us that Fouquet was a personal artist, that he 
was different from contemporary Italians and Flemings. We 
would like to know how he was different and original. Mr. 
Wescher, on the other hand, is very much aware of this gap 
and he begins his study of Fouquet by a special chapter on his 
art. He throws much penetrating light on this fundamental 
subject. We see the art of Fouquet treated as an expression of 
the social forces of fifteenth-century France, an art semi-aris- 
tocratic and semi-bourgeois (admitting, as Mr. Wescher rightly 
points out, that the French bourgeoisie was then still intimately 
mixed with craftsmen and deeply rooted in the peasant class). 
We see Fouquet characterized briefly but exactly as a fore- 
runner of the great current of French classicism, a stylized 
realism, Very much like Focillon in his article of 1936, Mr. 
Wescher evokes in this connection the names of the “Painters of 
Reality” of the seventeenth century, and of Ingres. But we still 
do not know what constitutes the umigue character of this 
painter, for uniqueness is inherent in the concept of the artist 
evolved by Western civilization since the late Middle Ages. 

It is excellent to be told that Fouquet, like Jan van Eyck, 
realized through painting, totally, and with genius, the new 
feeling of reality which burst out in Europe in the fifteenth 
century. But again 4ow did he achieve it? What is there which 
makes him at the same time akin to Van Eyck and different from 
him? What are the plastic harmonies in Fouquet’s art, the pe- 
culiar vision of form and space which express not only a mo- 
narchic, aristocratic, or bourgeois conception of art but a certain 
poetic quality of life expressive of the civilization he repre- 
sents? In brief, we would like to know in what the beauty of 
Fouquet’s art consists. Is this too much to ask of a book on art? 
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This is a problem of method in the history of art. Must we 
admit that this method is complete when the historian has 
described a few morphological, “morellian” particularities, a 
few technical means such as the “costruzzione legittima” ; when 
he has defined the iconographic content and the general spirit of 
the art of a painter in connection with all the sociological and 
philosophical implications, and taken into account the parallel- 
ism among art, literature, music, and science, the entire civiliza- 
tion of the period? All this is indispensable but not sufficient 
without an attempt to describe the plastic poetry of the painter’s 
art. The art historian should first of all remain close to his 
special and reserved field which is the plastic phenomenon in its 
eternal actuality; then only can he consider this phenomenon 
as mirror of a past civilization. It is indispensable that in a 
personal combination of lines and colors he should read and 
make plain to others a personal conception of man and nature. 
The most faithful and the richest body of illustration will not 
replace a sentence in which a sensitive analysis of the eye is 
clearly formulated by the mind; without this ray of spirit the 
reproduction will remain raw material. Mr. Perls and Mr. 
Wescher certainly feel all that makes the originality of Fouquet, 
for they recognize a work of his among works of other artists, 
they attribute pictures to him or refuse to do so. Why then do 
they not share with others the mysterious mechanism of their 
knowledge? 

I am well aware that it is difficult, that here visual criticism 
must be seconded by the resources of the writer. Nevertheless, 
it is no more difficult than deciphering the symbolic meaning of 
a representation whose key has long been lost. Above all let no 
one say that the result would be pure literature, a poetic and 
subjective interpretation merely prompted by works of art. 
This interpretation, when it is the product of a sensitive eye 
and an imaginative spirit, is no more arbitrary than the inter- 
pretation of a historical or literary text. We constantly see his- 
torians of literature diverge in their attribution or authentifica- 
tion of old texts, just as art historians do of pictures. And it 
is not alone vocabulary and syntax that they analyze, but poetic 
sentiment. The reader of a book on art has the illustrations with 
which to check the assertions of the writer; if he is incapable 
of doing so, if he cannot see or feel, so much the worse for 
him; he has simply chosen the wrong book. He can in fact 
check better what one wishes to show him than he can verify 
a written document from archives usually given him only in 
a more or less faithful summary. 

Allow me to give an example, 4 propos, precisely, of Fouquet 
himself. I take it from the work of an art historian which it 
has become the fashion to characterize by the dangerous epithet 
of “fine writing’ — Henri Focillon. In his article of 1936, 
which appears in Mr. Perls’ bibliography but is absent from 
that of Mr. Wescher, even though it is one of the fundamental 
publications concerning Fouquet, here is how Fouquet is com- 
pared to Van Eyck: “we have said that [the portraits of Fou- 
quet] have the weight and the impenetrability of stone. Their 
silence of painted figures is more mute than any other silence. 
No disquiet inhabits their largeness, their authority, their 
aplomb; no fever makes them tremble. They are like blocks 
cut in.a hard-grained stone with an admirable justness of pro- 
portion and plane, and then lightly covered over with the pale 
colors of life, as if Jean Fouquet, painter royal, had, for some 
funeral ceremony, still continued to color a “persona” made 
of a heavier and prouder matter than the wax and plaster of a 
mask. This is what opposes them to the portraits of Van Eyck. 
The latter is obsessed by the extreme particularly of the unique 
example and he has at his command an analytical power which 
makes a sort of magnifying glass of his eye, and almost a graver’s 
burin of his brush. For him, every detail reveals some internal 
geography, and he envelops them all in a line of silhouette 
which is no mere floating net, but a deduction calculated from 


all the accidents of the visage. Thus every face becomes a pro- 
file, 1 mean that its contour outlined against the background be- 
comes an island, isolated in the universe, resembling no other. 
Each element of the structure thus acquires an astonishing ex- 
pressive value: the way the eye is inserted in the socket; the 
drawing, the relief and the formation of the ear, whose auricle, 
like some strange shell, adds the ornamental excrescence of its 
own profile to the profile of the head. Here we see the reasons 
why the Man with the Wine Glass, brother to the Man with 
the Pink, cannot be attributed to Fouquet; and at the same time 
we become aware of all that separates the analytical portrait (as 
we may call it) from the monumental portrait.” 

These are not fragments of “literature,” but definitions of 
an artistic vision and a style which are precise and essential. For 
the art historian, the work of art must remain, above all else, a 
plastic document. A book on art must be written not alone for 
those who are not artists, but for the satisfaction of artists. Such 
men as Hazlitt, Fromentin and Baudelaire have taught us this. 
We know it, but we forget it, and so forget that the history of 
art is, after all, concerned with art. 

One word more about the illustrations of the two books. In 
Mr. Perls’ volume they are, as a whole, admirable, though it 
is regrettable that the technique of reproduction has often made 
the plates gray and murky, and the color plates are definitely 
poor. It is equally regrettable — given the completeness of il- 
lustration — that the documents relating to Fouquet’s lost works 
were not included, as for example the Recueil Gaigniéres copy 
of the Portrait of Marie @ Anjou, which was a pendant to the 
Portrait of Charles VII in the Sainte Chapelle of Bourges, and 
the engraving of the portrait of Eugene IV. The illustrations of 
Mr. Wescher’s book have been extremely carefully executed 
and within their deliberate limitation very intelligently chosen. 
Several rare miniatures are included; the colors have been 
perfectly reproduced. The vast body of illustration and the 
interesting text make these two works indispensable for every 
lover and student of the French Primitives, 


CHARLES STERLING 
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BERNARD SMITH, Place, Taste and Tradition. A Study of Aus- 


tralian Art since 1788. Sydney, Ure Smith Pty. Ltd., 1945. 
Pp. 291; 102 illus, 218. 


Place, Taste and Tradition is a history of Australian painting 
and its ambience. The subject is dealt with in greater detail 
against a fuller background here than in previous books. Con- 
siderable but well-condensed original research is unassumingly 
presented; intelligent references are made to English, Euro- 
pean, and American art. Ninety-eight unsatisfactory halftone 
illustrations show interesting works, many for the first time; 
but the four color-plates have been available in other publica- 
tions. A useful Chronological Table and an historical précis, 
1788-1944, are appended. Bernard Smith, the author, was for 
a while Acting Director of the National Gallery of New South 
Wales (art museum of Sydney, Australia, second only to the 
Melbourne Gallery). 

In the Introduction, Mr. Smith gives reasons for writing (and 
reading) his book so valid that our expectations are heightened. 
His purpose is to sketch main developments in Australian paint- 
ing. Careers and events; aesthetic impulses from abroad; eco- 
nomic influences; local art education and art comment; above all 
the testimony of paintings and graphic works themselves; these 
he intends to cite insofar as they establish trends. Further, he 
believes this art developing at the fringe of empire will present 
a modified image of art in general. Perhaps impelled to balance 
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the esthetic mediocrity of much of his subject matter, Mr. Smith 
proposes a brilliant scheme. 

The book opens with a survey of the Colonial period, 1788- 
1851, from the first settlement to the first gold rush. The early 
Australian artists (often convicts) painted in watercolor “partial 
and general views of Sydney, Parramatta and Toongabbe; ro- 
mantic groves, or native groups; and . . . curiosities of orni- 
thology and botany.” The opening chapter deals with the rela- 
tionship of such art to the Royal Academy and English Roman- 
ticism, to topographic drafting, to curiosity about the new land 
and nostalgia for the old — all amusingly documented and illu- 
minating. Some acute remarks occur about realistic representa- 
tion and how it was hindered by intellectual and sentimental 
preconceptions; examples are given. Early Australian art accu- 
rately depicted complete novelties, such as kangaroos and emus, 
but aboriginals were always drawn distorted by the image of a 
“noble savage.” Equally, Australian gum trees were inaccurately 
represented for a century under the conventions of European 
landscape art. A similar analysis of the limits of realism in West- 
ern, especially American, art might be rewarding. 

Lively as it is, the description given of colonial culture does 
not support Mr. Smith’s statement that “To a certain degree 
and in a modified form the art of a colony recapitulates the his- 
tory of art itself.”” The early stages of art are bound to the prac- 
tice of magic, it is needed for everyday acts by every member 
of the community. The early days in Australia show a rudimen- 
tary, meagre documentary art, flowering nostalgically when colo- 
nial patrons could aspire to imitate the English aristocracy. In 
both cases art is tied to wish fulfillment, but with that broad, 
perhaps sempiternal fact the paralle] ends. 

In the ten years after the first discovery of gold (1851- 
1861), Australia’s population nearly trebled. The second sec- 
tion of the book is devoted to the cultural gropings of this ex- 
panding rampant pioneer society. Gold rush speculation and 
anarchy were balanced by strongly socialist unions; bigoted reli- 
giousness existed side by side with the spread of education; a 
belief that art should embellish practical objects or illustrate 
a moral clashed with growing leisure and luxury. In this turbu- 
lence, Australian painting of the ’50’s, ’60’s, ’70’s, and ’80’s 
seems to rise no higher than the taste of concurrent illustrated 
periodicals (nine leading ones are listed). Bernard Smith shows 
that the illustrative art of those days bore fruit later in the fresh 
paintings of Tom Roberts (much like Remington’s but better 
in quality) and in the expertness of the Australian expatriate 
cartoonists Phil May and David Low. 

During this same span (1850-1890) a far more pretentious 
type of illustration — European academic art measured by the 
square rod — was introduced painfully and expensively into 
Australia. Rarely painted in Australia, these “machines” were 
usually purchased by Charles Eastlake and other English agents 
for the then new colonial galleries. Mr. Smith suggests that the 
first immigrants among art works were selected for export from 
England on the same basis as the original settlers — the glut at 
home was drained from the bottom. 

Art comments dated from 1840 to 1930 are next presented in 
Place, Taste and Tradition; they center around the belief of 
the Australian general public that calendar plein-airism is the 
great national cultural achievement. Such superstition is worth 
combatting vigorously and convincingly, which Mr. Smith does. 
It is-a pity that his revision of accepted values did not govern 
his selection of illustrations. 

Space is devoted to the birth and death of Mechanics’ Schools 
of Arts and similar “popular universities,” where some adult 
education in art and applied art was attempted. But it is not 
made clear that these institutions decayed as the social point of 
view of early unionism gave way before the big rewards of 
gold and wool, fields where solitary enterprise and a gambling 
spirit were essential. Though he dwells on the uninfluential 
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work of two minor Pre-Raphaelites, the author does not explain 
why a movement so vigorous in the mother country as the 
Brotherhood, and with strong related movements in Europe, 
should have failed to arouse more echoes in Australia. No men- 
tion is made of some of Australia’s noblest, sturdiest architecture, 
built in the mid-nineteenth century. Greenway’s fine buildings, 
done before 1837, are considered, but later bluestone wool ware- 
houses in Melbourne, the old Brisbane Observatory and similar 
structures as important as Greenway’s, and to some eyes even 
more beautiful, are unfortunately omitted. 

Historically, the beginnings of plein-airism in Australia have 
been reached; it is well to glance back. Has Mr. Smith brought 
his perspective of art history forward through the distance and 
middle distance in a convincing way? On the whole I think 
not. We have been given well informed, well presented vi- 
gnettes, unorthodox enthusiasms, and perspicacious comparisons ; 
so far at least Mr. Smith seems more influenced by Sprague 
Allen’s Tides in English Taste than Meier-Graefe whom he 
professes. He is not guiltless of a sin for which he reproaches 
painters more than once — disproportionate elaboration of de- 
tail. On page 104 he says that art styles (or forms?) requiring 
little social complexity appear first in a new colony, then come 
those that require class stratification, finally those that demand 
state subvention. I believe this means that as an area develops it 
can afford more elaborate art. I fail to find a wider significance, 
although one seems implied. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 deal with the academic plein-airism 
imported from France to Australia by Tom Roberts about 1885 
and briskly adopted by a group of able contemporaries. Around 
the turn of the century the movement developed a new genera- 
tion who further canonized this art and supplied incumbents for 
almost every major official art post in the Commonwealth. A 
romantic branch of the movement existed from the start along 
with the illustrative and realist branches; the first is shown to 
have developed into a mystical, finally chauvinist, nationalism ; 
the others retained their original directions. 

This long period (1885-1938) of intense activity and grow- 
ing national consciousness included Australian art’s entrance 
into the life of the community. A number of painters of real if 
sober ability were active. Publications and documents are ample 
and many people are still alive to elucidate from personal recol- 
lection this or that murky point. From this rich raw material, 
Bernard Smith creates an admirable section of his book, a clear 
picture of this art, its growth, meaning, and value. 

The superior artistic prestige of Paris over London was evi- 
dently not keenly felt in the late nineteenth century, any more 
than it was between the wars, or is today. Awareness of continen- 
tal art seems to have sprung from the Prince Consort’s mundane- 
ness, reflected by International Exhibitions in the large Aus- 
tralian towns, and by the importation of academic European 
artists as school and gallery directors. Mid-century economic 
booms brought a rapid rise of Australian nationalism, while 
anglophobia was accentuated by the big depression in the ’go’s, 
the very period when plein-airism rapidly assumed its place in 
the country. With England itself sharply aware of Parisian art 
activity, with unemployment as well as example urging the Aus- 
tralian artist abroad, with a certain coolness to the mother coun- 
try not unfashionable, France was the place to go. Why the salon 
artists rather than the great innovators drew (and kept) the 
young exiles is nowhere elucidated in the text. Observing the 
totemic domination of English art publications in Australia one 
may imagine that, despite any tendencies toward anglophobia, 
it was London opinion that directed the footsteps of Australians 
in France from the ’go’s on. 

Bernard Smith’s book makes clear that the first artists return- 
ing to Australia with a plein-air point of view established a 
school of painting that satisfied the growing nation, after initial 
rejections, to an unprecedented degree. Talent flourished as 
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never before, imported academism and the local tradition of 
narrative art were absorbed (the raconteur Roberts introduced 
outdoor painting) ; even the mysticism inherited from colonial 
nostalgia and Pre-Raphaelite dreaminess quickly found its out- 
let depicting desolate local terrain. After 1900 the narrative tra- 
dition gradually retired to illustrations and murals (except for 
a spate of easel work during each war); around 1920 realist 
plein-air landscape became the provincial, rigid academy of Aus- 
tralia. In the book, the course of the narrative tradition might 
be more fully followed to link it to current expressions. On the 
other hand, too much space seems devoted to some grotesque 
hybrids of mysticism bred before the last war with aestheticism 
and before this one with primitivism: some examples are the 
Bernarr McFadden dionysiacs of Norman Lindsay; certain can- 
vases using aboriginal colors and motifs; and the rantings of 
local fascists with the catchy name, Jindyworobaks. Mr. Smith 
seems to attach importance to these vociferations; this is not the 
only time he presses the importance of pamphleteering over 
painting, which may be a characteristic of the British tradition. 

Mr. Smith goes far toward realizing the ambitions expressed 
in his introduction while dealing with the rise of local art and 
art opinion from the ’9o’s through the ’30’s; he provides stimu- 
lating and useful comparative material for related areas of art 
history. 

Tracing the growth of contemporary art it is interesting to 
find that in 1913 the first efforts were made to follow Cézanne 
in Australia, just four years after Stieglitz exhibited the first 
Cézanne watercolors in America. Twenty-five years later, mod- 
ernism was a full-fledged movement in the Commonwealth. The 
rise of modern art in Australia is approached with some hesita- 
tion by Mr. Smith, but not with enough. This portion of his 
work, well over a third, is disorganized thanks to his excessively 
partisan opinions; and he is led into some engaging absurdities. 
He attempts to find final values for the many movements in 
modern art, in order to apply these values to Australian echoes 
of the movements; his courage comes dear. Mr. Smith is un- 
lucky enough, for instance, to accept Klaus Mann (writing in 
The American Mercury of February, 1942) as an authoritative 
critic of recent surrealism; and to treat seriously one of Diego 
Rivera’s innumerable after-coffee myths, in this case an amus- 
ing slander on the cubists, The assumption that art can rise no 
higher than dealer’s palaver is another curious thought. Such 
cephalalgic passages are not important, at least individually; Mr. 
Smith gives us more to think about when he shows how post- 
impressionism entered Australia by way of England under aca- 
demic auspices just as impressionism (plein-airism) did. 

Mr. Smith interrupts his temporal sequence to introduce a 
pseudo-surrealism and a quasi-classicism that contribute to the 
mystic vein in Australian art. So do a more forceful group ad- 
hering to Personalist and Apocalyptic doctrines imported (with 
Herbert Read’s blessings) from England. If this last group is 
antic, it has nevertheless some real talent, which Bernard Smith 
loses sight of. Its most abstract painter, Sydney Nolan, is likely 
its best. Smith unilaterally supports its bitter enemies, the socially 
conscious painters, who revive the dormant narrative tradition 
and possess the usual academic dilution that has been required 
of new art movements rising in the Commonwealth. The Per- 
sonalist-Apocalyptic group is among the few who fight this re- 
quired dilution and deserve the respect accorded its courage 
by many Australians who hardly like its art. 

Mr. Smith presents the socially conscious group not as nar- 
rators, but as top ranking realists connected with certain con- 
temporary painters trained in post-impressionism. These other 
new artists (who were at work before the surrealist, quasi-classic, 
Personalist, Apocalyptic, or socially conscious varieties of paint- 
ing and tract-writing were evolved) seem to be making the 
vigorous balanced effort that can carry Australian art forward. 
This does not conflict with Bernard Smith’s view, except in ex- 


cluding the socially conscious trio whom he values most. At least 
two of the new group, Dobell and Drysdale, are enjoying a 
great public success at present. Two more, Elaine Haxton and 
Donald Friend, are well accepted. All have had some training 
in Europe. Drysdale is correctly related to American art of the 
Works Progress Administration program, which Bernard Smith 
recognizes as a major art movement in this country. 

Several valid living artists are omitted presumably because 
they do not “fall within the limits of the thesis (a history of 
aesthetic tendencies in Australia)” as the Preface warns us. Still, 
current Romanticism is touched on at many points while its most 
able and direct proponent, Francis Lymburner, is not mentioned 
or illustrated. Shillam, the talented Brisbane sculptor, apparently 
the most advanced modern in the field, is ignored. 

Perhaps some of these matters are crowded out by Mr. Smith’s 
prescriptions for the future course of art in his country. No hint 
is given of the tenor of contemporary criticism; artists are raked 
over freely, but Peter Bellew (who made Art in Australia a 
stylish and lively journal after it had fallen into a respectable 
doze), Paul Haefliger, critic for the Sydney Morning Herald, 
or the late Basil Burdette, influential critic for the Melbourne 
Herald, are ignored, as are the Maecenases who backed them. 
In chapters on earlier developments the critics are given a lot of 
space. Excellent contemporary cartooning is also omitted while 
the early cartoonists are mentioned. 

Equally in contrast to earlier chapters, important collateral in- 
fluences are ignored. Influential exhibitions of modern art from 
Europe are mentioned, and some people connected with them 
named. But what has been the effect of the return of those 
Australians who studied and worked with exiled Bauhaus lead- 
ers in London? What has been the impress on recent painting 
of modern photography, stage design, architecture and poetry 
in Australia? Are there important bookshops and importers of 
reproductions of modern art, sources of serious influence in areas 
remote from art centers? Is there an Australian way of life? Is 
it reflected in Australian art? Is it related to the living pattern in 
California? Is there any parallel between Australian and Cali- 
fornian art? These are some of the questions relating to cur- 
rent art that Bernard Smith leaves unanswered. 

In closing his book we have to thank Mr. Smith in part for 
what he has attempted (he succeeds only in the middle portion 
of his text) and in part for turning an alert, educated mind on a 
series of interesting phenomena. Place, Taste and Tradition de- 
serves a new edition with more careful proof reading, and proper 
illustrations, especially a better plate for Rupert Bunny, a deli- 
cate impressionist seriously misrepresented. 


EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. 
Museum of Modern Art 


A. PHILIP MCMAHON, Preface to an American Philosophy of Art, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The main thesis of Professor McMahon’s Preface to an 
American Philosophy of Art is that a mistaken conception of 
art has gradually grown through the centuries, finding particu- 
larly fertile soil in Germany, culminating in German philo- 
sophic idealism and finally in the very person of Hitler himself. 
It is hinted that the kernel of Hitlerianism is a concept of an 
irresponsible artist who creates his own world, dream, or night- 
mare. That Hitler conceived of himself as essentially a painter 
is not, suggests Professor McMahon, a coincidence, or a senti- 
mental sidelight on this man’s character, but of the very essence 
of the German idea which precipitated a world catastrophe. It 
troubles Professor McMahon that the American public is being, 
unawares, filled with many imported German ideas of art and 
aesthetics. He counsels us to return to the truths of Aristotle. 
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The false views are gathered together under the heading of 
““Gdealism,” and the true Aristotelian view, under that of “‘real- 
ism.” The Americans, he thinks, are constitutionally “realistic” 
and should easily respond to an exposure of the “idealistic” fal- 
sities. “In general, logic has surrendered most of its idealistic 
presuppositions, while mathematics, biology, physics, and history 
have been largely purged of these elements; but when the hope- 
ful and capable young American reaches the study of art and 
aesthetics, he is almost certain to encounter an alien doctrine. 
The mystery that surrounds art, the awe that invests museums, 
the unintelligibility that characterizes too much discourse of art 
and beauty, come not from the nature of those things but from 
the initial assumptions by which they are customarily explained 
in Germany” (p. 7). 

Professor McMahon undertakes to trace the history of this 
“idealism” and expose its falsity and perniciousness. This oc- 
cupies the first four chapters of the book. Then, briefly, in the 
last two chapters he points to the sound “realistic” conceptions of 
art, indicating a few of the Aristotelian ideals. 

The main emphasis in the book is upon the exposure and 
toward the destruction of “idealism.” This false doctrine de- 
veloped, he believes, through five stages: (1) The first stage 
was the transformation of the Platonic Idea, which was a meta- 
physical conception, into the human mental idea, which is a 
psychological conception. In Plato the artist was concerned with 
getting an imitation having some connection with an eternal 
pattern that had its being outside the artist, but later the notion 
was that the artist worked somehow with ideas “inside the skull 
where the mind is” (p. 16). 

(2) The next stage was “‘to gain social position for art and 
artists corresponding to that enjoyed by learned professions” 


» (pp. 19-20). This was done by the formation of the Academy. 


Greek artists were classed with artisans. The Academy was an 
Italian Renaissance invention which spread rapidly to France 
and thence all over Europe. 

(3) The third stage was to develop the term Jeaux-arts to 
ally the work of the now professional academicians of the visual 
arts with the men of letters and so add the prestige of litera- 
ture. “By the eighteenth century the delightful vagueness of the 
term beaux-arts made it possible to apply the phrase not only 
to poetry and painting but also to such things as music, the drama 
and the dance, which Aristotle had classified as imitative tech- 
niques” (p. 26). This achievement, Professor McMahon sug- 
gests, was really devilish, for to this class of works of art was 
then attributed a common quality of “beauty.” Then arose the 
problem, says Professor McMahon, “How is it possible for a 
classification originally based on technique to possess the quality 
of. beauty as its essence? Usually the answer arrived at has been 
. . . that by an analysis of art alone we can determine what 
beauty is or through logical analysis of the concept of beauty 
we can judge what is excellent in art. Both of these procedures 
display a somewhat naive docility in accepting the initial as- 
sumption presented by deaux-arts” (p. 28). But the really sinis- 
ter aspect of this procedure comes to light in the next stage. 

(4) For now emerges aesthetics. “Before professional phi- 
losophers could earnestly set to work on such problems, genuine 
or counterfeit, a distinct field had to be established, and thus, in 
the eighteenth century, we first encounter a term novel at that 
time, the word ‘aesthetics’ ” (pp. 28-29). And now, according 
to Professor McMahon, the philosophic melodrama which cul- 
minated in Hitler gets off in real earnest. 

(5) There is a fifth stage described by the author in which 
art becomes contracted to “arts of design” and sloughs off music, 
dance, etc. Having acquired the prestige it wanted from its 
former alliance, it now apparently turned its back on its bene- 
factors. This is the only stage to be approved, though not for 
the reason it was done. “Arts of design,” says Professor Mc- 
Mahon, is the proper class to be named art, since it refers to a 


precise technique common to the objects included. “The class 
consists of objects that have been produced by design, meaning 
by that term the image presented before the artist’s mind 
through imagination, as well as drawing, the specific technique 
required to produce such objects” (p. 155). He seems to believe 
this definition, returned to the Aristotelian setting, will save us 
from the horrors that aesthetics led to. 

I now turn to these horrors. According to his account, aesthet- 
ics arose in the midst of a school which he calls rational idealists 
comprising Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, and 
Kant. The prevailing weakness of these men was the treatment 
of ideas as psychological. For instance, “Descartes cited works 
of art to illustrate his views, when he compared things seen in 
dreams with the product of artistic imagination” (p. 93). The 
task of these philosophers revolved about the analysis of such 
psychological ideas, and rational “clear and distinct” ideas were 
contrasted with unclear and indistinct ideas. Aesthetics emerged 
with Baumgarten as the system of unclear ideas. The culmina- 
tion of such aesthetics appeared in Kant’s Critigue of Judgment. 
He systematized the fallacies of his school. “His solutions were 
naive rather than hypercritical,” writes Professor McMahon, 
“for he compounded those initial inconsistencies in his synthetic 
conclusions. . . . [He] accepted the traditional view that art 
provides the proper object of aesthetics, indicated by the term 
beaux-arts . . . he concluded that recourse must be had to 
transcendental unity of apperception, the observed temporal co- 
herence of his own experiences or self exalted to the order of the 
universe” (p. 74). So, the psychological idea absorbed the self, 
and the self absorbed the universe. 

The door was thus opened to the completely irresponsible 
romantic idealists. ““His followers,’ writes Professor McMahon, 
“Jacking the stern religious discipline of his youth, turned to 
the only field where they could be sure of a value in experience. 
In art they were led to believe that they would always encounter 
beauty, and the only imperative they had to recognize was to 
develop philosophy on a foundation of aesthetics, with ethics 
justified by what they thought to be the nature of an artist” 
(p. 74). So followed Herder, Schiller, Schlegel, Wackenroder, 
Tieck, Fichte, Schelling, and ultimately Hitler: “That was 
good and to be admired which the artist, Adolf Hitler, declared 
to be good. Nothing else might exist” (p. 100). 

Professor McMahon thereupon refers us back to the views of 
Aristotle, who alone, he believes, has pointed out the true and 
sane path, 

A reviewer who is unable to agree with this simplified ac- 
count of the history of philosophy and its relation to art is 
placed in some perplexity as to where to begin to comment. 

One point that can be made at once is that even granting the 
division of philosophy into Aristotelian and anti-Aristotelian 
camps, and admitting the weaknesses of the anti-Aristotelian 
views, it does not follow that the Aristotelian are any sounder. 
To point at Hitler as the offspring of anti-Aristotelianism does 
not quite prove that Aristotelianism would have preserved the 
world from Hitler. There are many who believe that there were 
phases of the Middle Ages which could compare with the ter- 
rors of Hitler. Moreover, I have seen very plausible interpreta- 
tions of Hitler’s ideals, as derived from Plato’s Republic, which 
has views not far removed from Aristotle’s. I think reference to 
Hitler is an argumentum ad hominem and not very significant 
for philosophical and aesthetic issues. 

At the same time, I should be far from denying that the 
philosophy of a people has correlations with their political ideals, 
I do not know why Professor McMahon makes only casual refer- 
ences to Hegel, whom most philosophers regard as the culmina- 
tion of the “objective idealist” movement initiated by certain 
phases of Kant’s thought. But the coherence principle at the 
heart of this philosophy is so congruent with the social integra- 
tion going on politically in Germany in the nineteenth century 
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as not to escape anybody’s notice. Similarly the individualism of 
dominant English empirical thought in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is quite obviously correlated with the political 
development of an individualistic form of government. 

There is a great deal in Professor McMahon’s account that 
one would accept, but it is so oversimplified and melodramatized 
that this reviewer is at a loss where to begin to take issue. I think 
the best I can do is to counter with the assertion that I believe 
the history of philosophy exhibits the attempts of many men to 
find out the truth about the nature and values of things, and that 
the evidences for this knowledge are very diverse and difficult 
to get at, and that there have been several fruitful approaches, 
all equally needed, including the Aristotelian, for a balanced 
view of our world. I do not think Descartes was in error where 
he differed from Aristotle, but he was calling attention to some 
evidences long neglected — indeed since the days of Lucretius, 
Epicurus, and Democritus (names, by the way, significantly 
never mentioned in Professor McMahon’s account). 

I do not think aesthetics is a pseudo-science. His derivation of 
the study from the concept of beaux-arts appears to me fantastic. 
But even if there is something in it, I know that modern aestheti- 
cians are deeply concerned with the facts and evidences of hu- 
man values observable in connection with objects such as the 
pictures of Titian and Cézanne, the musical compositions of 
Beethoven and Debussy, the poems of Milton and T. S. Eliot, 
the scenery of the Alps and the Mediterranean, or the shapes 
of ferns and snow crystals. Most aestheticians have found com- 
mon values running through all such objects, There are few 
that find any significant advantage in setting apart one small 
group of these which Professor McMahon calls the arts of de- 
sign, and denominating them art as if they had no value in com- 
mon with other objects. Professor McMahon’s often repeated 
assertion of a philosophic “conviction that art is always beauti- 
ful and beauty is always to be found in art”’ (p. 87) is so much 
a fantasy of his that any aesthetician or philosopher will, I am 
sure, challenge him to present an instance. Does Professor Mc- 
Mahon seriously think that students of aesthetic value have ever 
assumed that every oil painting of a member of the British 
Royal Academy was necessarily a thing of beauty? I do not think 
that the verbal ambiguity in the term “work of art” as meaning 
either (1) any work in an artist’s technique, or (2) a work of 
great aesthetic value, has affected the integrity of aestheticians’ 
studies any more than the verbal ambiguity in the term “man” 
as meaning either (1) any homo sapiens or (2) a human being of 
superlative worth, has affected the integrity of anthropologists’ 
studies. 

In short, Professor McMahon’s account of the history of 
philosophy and the place of aesthetics in that history, appears 
to me highly distortive. Like any distortion, it has elements of 
truth and the occasional insights born of gross caricature. But 
essentially it is false, and offers no adequate evidence for alter- 
ing the interpretations of the traditional histories of philosophy 
which find the trends of philosophy much more diverse than 
Professor McMahon indicates, and find the evidences of truth 
much more widely disseminated among the various schools. 

Lastly, 1 hope Professor McMahon’s assault on the aesthetics 
of the German objective idealists will not influence Americans 
to underestimate the excellent work along mainly Hegelian lines 
done by a number of able aesthetic students in this country. I 
refer particularly to F. J. Mather’s Concerning Beauty, Theo- 
dore Greene’s The Arts and the Art of Criticism, and Bertram 
Morris’ The Aesthetic Process. The principle of the dynamic 
organic whole in art is too important to be neglected, and is no 
more essentially German than chemistry is, in which the Ger- 
mans also excelled and which they also put to diabolical uses. 


STEPHEN C, PEPPER 
University of California 


JOSEF MARIA EDER, History of Photography, translated by Ed- 
ward Epstean, Hon. F. R. P. S. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xx-+860. $10. 


Edward Epstean’s translation of Eder’s Geschichte der Pho- 
tographie not only brings the text to the attention of a new 
public but it also makes readily available a standard work which 
has long been expensive and excessively difficult to obtain. The 
translation is of the fourth edition of 1932; by eliminating the 
illustrations it has been possible to compress the original two 
volumes into one book of 880 pages. 

Josef Maria Eder (1855-1945) was an Austrian photo- 
chemist who made notable contributions to the theory and prac- 
tice of photography. Among other things he invented a tech- 
nique for measuring the degree of light-sensitivity of photo- 
graphic material, he suggested ferric-oxalate as a developing 
agent, he devised a silver chloride bromide gelatine printing 
paper, and he was a pioneer in X-ray photography. In 1889 he 
founded and was appointed director of the Graphische Lehr- 
und Versuchsanstalt, Vienna. He began to investigate the his- 
tory of photography in 1881, with the publication of articles 
on the discovery of the light-sensitivity of certain substances. 
He collected these articles as an introduction to the first edition 
(1884) of his Ausfiihrliches Handbuch der Photographie. The 
material was greatly enlarged in subsequent editions, of which 
the fourth (1932) appeared in two separate volumes, marked 
as the first and second halves of the first part of the first volume 
of the Handbuch. The Geschichte was, therefore, fifty years 
in the making, a period nearly half as long as photography’s own 
life. 

The History is primarily scientific, with the principal empha- 
sis on the discovery and invention of various photographic and 
photomechanical techniques with an indication of their techno- 
logical applications. The result is encyclopedic, even, as Epstean 
says, monumental. A tremendous amount of material has been 
collected. The student in every branch of the history of photog- 
raphy will find the book an almost indispensable reference work. 

Having recognized the importance of the History as a col- 
lection of data, it now becomes the unhappy task of the reviewer 
to point out that it is by no means the definitive work which one 
is led to anticipate in a book based on fifty years’ research. Im- 
portant developments in almost every field of photography have 
been omitted, while less important aspects have been over- 
emphasized. A multitude of misstatements and errors has crept 
into the text; some of these have been corrected in the transla- 
tion, many remain, and not a few, alas, have been added by 
inadequate translation. The organization of the book is clumsy. 
Non-technical material is thrust into loose categories which are 
sandwiched into the technical classification. Repetition abounds. 

The first and most obvious fault is lack of proportion. A 
quarter of the text deals with the history of photo-chemistry and 
optics before the idea of camera photography had been con- 
ceived, It is important for the historian to show the background 
of photography, but Eder’s long dissertations on mediaeval and 
Renaissance chemistry and alchemy seem overly detailed, and 
his claim that Johann Heinrich Schulze invented photography 
in 1727 is an exaggeration. Schulze showed that light darkens 
silver salts, but he made no attempt to use this property for re- 
cording images. While the work of Niepce and Daguerre is ex- 
haustively treated in sixty-four pages, the independent discov- 
eries of Fox Talbot which, as Eder himself points out, proved 
to be the technique upon which all modern processes are based, 
are discussed in only ten pages. The first half of the book takes 
the reader only to the 1850's; the remaining three quarters of a 
century are compressed into the final 360 pages. 

The discussion of photography as an art is entirely inade- 
quate. A large part of thé information on D. O. Hill is given 
by quoting from a catalogue introduction written by Dr. Hein- 
rich Schwarz for the exhibition of Hill’s work which he or- 
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ganized at the Modern Gallery, Vienna, in 1929. The transla- 
tion shows an alteration from the text as quoted by Eder. In the 
Geschichte we read (I translate literally): “In the execution of 
this picture . . . he [Hill] came to the thought of using . 
photography.” In the History we read: “While engaged with 
this picture . . . Sir David Brewster suggested to him the use 
of the calotype process. . . .” The fact is, as Schwarz has 
pointed out in The Complete Photographer (vi, 1942, p. 1974), 
that Hill had the idea and asked Brewster to help him find a 
technician. To D. O. Hill is attributed, in the chapter “‘Artifi- 
cial Light in Photography,” the use of calcium light in 1851. 
(Due to a typographical error the date appears as 1841 in the 
English text.) Checking this attribution to its source (The Da- 
guerreian Journal), we find that Eder mistook the American 
L. L. Hill for his Scottish namesake. 

The statement that the little known John Forbes White is 
“equal to Hill in repute” or even, as the original text literally 
reads, that his work “‘is equal to Hill’s in regard to artistic per- 
formance” is open to question. 

The following sentence is an erroneous paraphrase: “Other 
English artists of note in photography during the years 1845 to 
1848 were Mayall, Reilander [sic] and Robinson.” The origi- 
nal sentence is quite different: “One can also cite as old examples 
of artistic photographic work that of the Englishman Mayall (of 
the years 1845 and 1848), Reilander [sic] and Robinson.” For 
“Reilander” there should be substituted “Rejlander” in both 
the original and the translation. The date of Robinson’s death 
is incorrectly given as 1891; it should be 1901. His artistic 
theories were diametrically opposed by P. H. Emerson. The 
statement that the latter’s book Naturalistic Photography “also 
exercised a great influence” is, therefore, quite inadequate. Fur- 
thermore Emerson, who practised dry plate photography exclu- 
sively, does not belong within the technological boundaries in- 
dicated by the chapter heading “Beginning of Photography as 
an Art by Daguerreotypy, Calotypy and the Wet Collodion 
Process.” Rejlander is dismissed with a mere mention, Emerson 
with a sentence, Robinson and Mrs. Cameron with a paragraph 
each. Nadar’s importance as a portraitist is not made clear. The 
introduction of retouching by Hanfstaengl is not mentioned. 
But two full pages are devoted to Disdéri, who was an impor- 
tant but not a dominating figure in the 1860's. 

On the basis of this sketch, however inadequate and distorted 


it may seem, of the early history of pictorial photography, the 


reader will expect to find later on an account of subsequent de- 
velopments. He will be disappointed. The omission of any 
reference to Alfred Stieglitz or to The Photo Secession, to The 
Linked Ring or the London Salon must be considered a serious 
fault in a history which aims to be a complete survey up to 1925. 
Surely Eder, who shared with Stieglitz the honor of having been 
awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Progress Medal, could 
not have been unaware of the part Stieglitz has played in the 
history of photography! Even the Viennese progressives of the 
early twentieth century — Watzek, Kiihn and Henneberg — 
are not mentioned. 

Eder anticipated this criticism. “Of course,” he wrote in the 
chapter “Photography as an Art,” “for this enumeration com- 
pleteness is not claimed since numberless artistic photographs 
were made in Germany and Austria.” Epstean has softened this 
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statement by writing “everywhere” in place of “in Germany 
and Austria.” 

The charge of chauvinism has been laid against Eder. I be- 
lieve that the preponderance of German and Austrian material 
is due more to insularism and to a peculiarly irritating egotism 
than to jingoism. The History is basically a compilation from 
literary sources, and Eder used what he could lay his hands on. 
The actual photographs which he collected were of Viennese 
subjects. There is no evidence in the biographical sketch by his 
student Liippo-Cramer with which the book ends that he trav- 
elled, and time after time he has passed on information about 
foreign work entirely at second hand. To take an example at 
random: “Historical reports on the development of photography 
in upper Italy were published by Enrico Unterreger in // Cor- 
riere fotografico (1922, No. 12). Wilhelm Dost mentions this 
in his booklet Vorlaufer der Photographie (Berlin, 1931, p. 
30).” 

The section on the introduction of daguerreotypy to America 
was inadequate in the original. When Epstean pointed this out 
to Eder he readily admitted that he had relied on poor sources. 
“You have,” he wrote Epstean in a letter quoted in the History, 
“evidently found in New York better sources than I possessed. 
. . « Please work up the matter . . . and add to the American 
edition.” The section was entirely rewritten by John Tennant. 
It is a pity that more collaboration of this sort was not under- 
taken. The book would have been greatly improved. There are 
a dozen historians who could have spotted most of the obvious 
faults. 

In this review I have deliberately avoided any criticism of 
the technical material, as of secondary interest to the art his- 
torian, although similar errors and distortions can be found 
there. I have felt it not constructive to point out the venomous 
criticism which Eder has directed at rival historians and rival 
research chemists. 

It has been an ungrateful task to examine the Epstean transla- 
tion in the objective and critical way that I have felt morally 
obliged to follow. Edward Epstean died last summer only a 
few weeks after the History was published. Retired from the 
photo-engraving business, in which he was a pioneer, he put an 
immense amount of energy not only into the translation of 
Eder’s work but into making available to the English-speaking 
world publications by Potonniée, Stenger, Ville, and others on 
the history of photography. Epstean contributed original papers 
on this subject to the international press; a bibliography of them 
will shortly appear in the Journal of the Photographic Society 
of America, He created an important library on photography 
and photo-engraving at Columbia University, and was a friend 
of all historians of photography. He realized the shortcomings 
of Eder’s Geschichte, but his loyalty to the Austrian led him, 
despite the pleas of his friends and colleagues, to cling to the 
original text. If we accept Eder’s work as a point of departure, 
rather than as the definitive accomplishment which earlier re- 
viewers have pronounced the book to be, then we owe to the 
memory of both Eder and Epstean a debt which can only be 
repaid by making use of their contribution and matching it by 
our own. 
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